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FOREWORD 


The convention for long in vogue of writing a foreword 
to a new publication may continue to be observed 
to real advantage provided it can be utilized in order 
to present the theme of the book to the readers in a 
comprehensive yet succinct form. It often happens 
that in writing history we lose the wood in the variety 
of the trees. My own title to figure as the writer of the 
preface of this excellent treatise on the Indian Nation¬ 
alist Movement seems to be traceable to the fact that 
I am the author of the two bulky volumes dealing 
with the History of the Indian National Congress. 
Those two volumes, in particular the second of them, 
may be better named the annals of the Congress rather 
than its History. They serve as source books and 
the author of this work has put to good use several 
earlier publications on this subject and being the 
educationist that he is, has utilized his experience and 
training in order to prepare a handy volume on the 
Indian National Movement which may fittingly be 
prescribed for study in schools and colleges. As such 
the book is a compendium and to introduce it to the 
public through a few pages of print makes my task 
all the more difficult and responsible. 

Those who are acquainted with the processes 
at work in a foundry know how the engineer buys all 
sorts of scrap, breaks it into pieces and mixes it with 
coke and pig iron, puts it into the furnaces, operates 
the blower and effects the conversion of the contents 
into molten iron which is made to flow into buckets 
and poured into the moulds already prepared in the 
moulding shed. You then obtain various castings 
which are subjected to the operation of various machines 
so as to produce the different parts of machinery that 
manufactures textiles or gunnies, sugar or cement, 
bicycles or motor cars. Likewise does the political 
architect take the scrap of broken states, educate them 
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in history and political science, train them through 
local self-governing institutions, and acquaint them 
with parliamentary institutions so evolving democratic 
forms of Government,—unitary or federal, monarchic 
or republican. It was thus that the hundreds of princely 
states engaged in internecine wars, were ultimately 
brought together by 1818 when the last Peshwa died, 
into a scheme of polity composed ultimately on the 
one hand of (a) 562 units controlled by the British 
through Indian Princes and {b) on the other of some 
9 or 10 provinces under the direct rule of the British. 
At first a trading Company which, through trade 
acquired territory, converted its depots into forts, and 
its watchmen into soldiers, dug ditches round the forts 
and built bastions around its corners, and armed the 
soldiery with the latest weapons and armoury. The 
English and the French East India Companies made 
treaties with one or another of the Princes,—with the 
Nawab of Carnatic arrayed against Hyder and Tippu, 
with the Scindia of Gwalior fighting against the Holkar 
of Indore, making the wars in the English Channel 
between Dover and Calais, the wars between the Indian 
Princes and vice versa. The Indians, though divided 
against one another, were a civilized people, possessing 
all the attributes of a nationality not charged with the 
spark of nationalism. They hail the concept of a com¬ 
mon motherland extending from the Cape to the Mount, 
from Dwaraka to Pragjothishpura. They had their 
seven sacred mountains and their dozen sacred rivers, 
their twelve Jyotirlingas, their popular pilgrimages, 
their pantheon of gods and goddesses, their common 
forms of worship, their four sacred vedas, their six 
darsanas, their Epics and Ithihasas, their common 
classical language Sanskrit from which flowed the 
dozen regional languages of the land. They had their 
centres of commerce. They cashed their commercial 
bills from Benares to Rameswaram seeking the aid of 
pilgrim centres to promote business transactions. The 
Maharashtras had built up a confederacy and it was 
but one step to a Federation. The advent of the 
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foreigners at this juncture aggravated internal dissensions 
which were ultimately subdued under the full rule of a 
foreigner. Political consciousness developed establish¬ 
ing unity of aims and objects and leading to union of 
hearts and ideals in good time. 

One could not tell whether the establishment of an 
Empire was the calculated aim of the British, but to 
say as some do that the empire built by the tradesmen 
who came to India to carry on business was a pure 
accident, is not altogether correct. When the steam 
engine was invented in 1783 and power was applied 
to the manufactures that were till then hand-crafts, 
the currents of trade were reversed. The Company, 
which was exporting hand-spun handmade cloth, began 
to manufacture yarn and textiles on a colossal scale. 
Mountains of yarn and oceans of cloth which aggregated 
in 1829 to imported goods worth 72 crores, developed 
to this phenomenal measure from 3 lakhs worth of cloth 
in 1803 and 29 lakhs worth of cloth in 1829. In 1853 
Lord Dalhousie’s agents pounced upon the Nizam 
of Hyderabad and demanded the cession of the Berars 
in lieu of 97 lakhs of rupees claimed by the Company 
under the conditions of the subsidiary troops alliance 
of 1805 entered into by the Nizam with the Marquis 
of Wellesley. The Nizam pleaded in vain that under 
that alliance he owed no money to the Company but 
had only to maintain troops for supply to it on demand. 
There was however neither demand nor supply during 
those 48 years. All arguments proved futile. Only 
the money was to be paid in three instalments of which 
two were paid in full and 10 lakhs was paid towards 
the third. Yet the same Berars which had been de¬ 
manded originally for 97 lakhs were demanded for 
the 23 lakhs still due. Berars had to be and were given 
and then Lord Dalhousie wrote to the Court of Directors, 
that the Berars were but the gateway to the cotton 
area of India. Accordingly in February 1854 when 
the Bhonsle of Nagpur died, the Nagpur fort was sur¬ 
rounded by the British armies, the elephants in the 
Fort worth thousands were sold for hundreds, the 
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horses worth hundreds, were sold for tens and the 
cattle worth tens were given away free. The Queens 
were turned out of the palace and their jewellery was 
spirited away by the British. The fact was that hostil • 
itics with the 13 colonies of America had already started 
and the cotton supply hitherto coming from America 
failed. An alternative source had to be found and 
that was the Berars and the Nagpur area—India in 
short. It is not, therefore, correct to aver that the 
British Empire in Asia wjis an accident. It was a 
calculated step. 

By 1818 most of the Indian States fell and in the 
forties Ranjit Singh was defeated. But the Maha¬ 
rashtra Princes in particular were writhing under the 
ill-treatment accorded to them by the British in the 
refusal of permission to adopt where they had no male 
issue. Bedas, Satara, Jhansi and Nagpur were four 
of such states and they took the opportunity created 
by the soldiery in 1857 to revolt against the East India 
Company. Their defeat led to the establishment of 
three great institutions within the four years that fol¬ 
lowed the great Indian mutiny, sometimes called the 
First war of Indian Revolution. Instead of multi¬ 
plying forts, the British founded the Universities ol' 
Madras, Bombay and Calcutta. Instead of augment¬ 
ing the soldiery, they created the graduates and instead 
of manufacturing munitions, they imported the English 
literature. With these three, a second line defence 
force was created. The graduates were equipped 
with powers, civil, criminal and military, the Law 
graduates were entitled to practise Law in the High 
Courts which were founded in 1860 and nominated 
to membership of Legislative Councils which were 
created in 1861. The Indian Civil Service was thrown 
open to competition about the same time, though 
as yet the competition was held only in England. In 
this manner the Indian youth was taught through 
the medium of English, the lawyers argued in English 
and the members of the Legislatures harangued through 
English. Parents sending their wards to English 
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schools had to buy English books, English stationery, 
English bats, balls and nets, English clothing cut to 
English style. From morning to evening then it was 
ihc English manufactures that were in vogue. Some 
fifty to sixty varieties of goods of English manufacture 
were being imported and used by the Indian young 
men who addressed letters to their parents in English, 
spoke, argued and quarrelled in English, answered 
examinations in English. English customs and man¬ 
ners were copied, English fashions and fabrics ruled 
the day. Social and Religious Reformers came under 
the spell of English institutions. English rule became 
consolidated over seven concentric circles, with the 
army at the centre, surrounded by the Police and the 
magistracy, the Government officers, the Local self- 
Governing Bodies, the Colleges, Courts and Councils 
and the titled aristocracy, the last of these being the 
trusted representatives of the foreign state. The 
country was so far denationalized that it was difficult 
to say where India stood. 

In the midst of all these forces there was the Christian 
religious missionary quietly contributing his own bit 
to the denationalization of the land. But ajs Abbe 
Dubois, a French Missionary, said in 1795, Indians 
were a civilized people, and if they had to be converted 
into Christianity they had to be first turned into bar¬ 
barians. Nationalistic forces were however at work 
from a point of time early in the 19th century. Raja 
Ram Mohan Roy published his famous Trust deed 
of the Brahmo Samaj, Swami Dayananda Saraswathi 
revived the Hindu religion and purified it of its reli¬ 
gious excrescences. The Theosophical Society put 
forth its humble efforts to efface prejudice and supers¬ 
tition from Hindu faith and liberalise thought and 
belief. Christianity itself did much to Christianise 
Hindu thought and faith without actually proselytizing 
people. Despite all these forces, the decay of Indian 
culture was evident and when Gandhi cam« on the 
scene finally in 1915 after twenty years of labour in 
South Africa he discovered how the nation became 
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an easy prey to Western culture through the influence 
of the courts, colleges and councils that had come into 
being in 1858, ’60 and ’61. He soon realised how the 
fight of the Princes and the soldiers on the physical 
plane with the British had been foiled, how next the 
educated section had carried on a futile warfare on 
the intellectual plane through the Indian National 
Congress from 1885 to 1919 and how the hand of 
repression became more and more powerful. He 
replaced the physical fight on the plane of Violence 
and the mental warfare on the plane of intellect by a 
fight in which soul-force was pitted against brute- 
force. Thirty-seven years of fight on this new plane, 
beginning with non-cooperation through the triple 
boycott of Courts, Colleges and Councils, Passive 
resistance, civil disobedience and Satyagraha organised 
in three campaigns in 1921, 1931 and 1941 awakened 
the masses and crowned their sufferings, voluntary 
and self-imposed, with remarkable victory in which 
the British felt compelled to surrender the great depend¬ 
ency back into the hands of Indians with the hope 
that a friendly India would be helpful to them in carry¬ 
ing on their trade relations much as they had carried 
on from 1600 to 1800. This was the only way of 
maintaining the standard of living to which the British 
had been accustomed. Sir Stafford Cripps, who was 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer for a good year and 
half on the eve of the close of the: second Great World 
War, was never tired of emphasising his view that 
unless the British succeeded in raising their exports by 
another fifty percent, i.e., to a hundred and fifty percent 
of what they then were, there was no hope of even 
maintaining, let alone raising their existing standard 
of life. This meant the incessant buzzing of the British 
workshop which would require for the purpose at least 
a crore of workers. That obliterated the possibility 
of military rule of India and the only alternative was 
to render unto India what was India’s Swaraj. Free¬ 
dom dawned upon India on 15th Aug., 1947. 

Our national regeneration began with community 
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projects followed by national extension service schemes, 
so repeating what U.S.A. did in respect of her own 
villages. It is interesting in this connection to note 
what Professor Wilson has said in a neat little pamphlet 
he published on the tasks of Rural uplift in India. 
Indeed we are surprised to learn for the first time that 
in a country like the U.S.A. so advanced as a nation 
the villages and village life should be approximating 
to what they are in our own country. There in U.S.A. 
also they have embarked on a campaign of Community 
Projects and National Extension Service Schemes. 
Apparently till the beginning of the twentieth century, 
wliether in distant America or proximate India, it was 
the towns and the cities tliat had been arresting public 
attention in rnattias of social and ecoriomic progress. 
The report of Prof M. L. Wilson, Ford Foundation 
Consultant on Ckimmunity Development Programme, 
contains the observations of a person who has been in 
the Extension Movement of llic U.S.A. for a period 
of nearly 50 years. “After viewing the development 
of India over the past five years,” says Prof. Wilson, 
“I find myself attempting to look at the experience of 
the United States in the develoyiment of its extension 
work, somewhat from the standpoint of the Indian 
programme.” 

“Two years ago the U.S.A. celebrated the 50th anniver¬ 
sary of the beginning of rural demonstration work. 
It started in one area, at a time when there had been 
a little change in the methods of farming and ways of 
community life for over 50 years . . . 

“As I look at the development of extension work in 
America over a span of 50 years and as I now see the 
present Indian village programme, what do I feel are 
the three or four most important and significant ob¬ 
servations, that have a bearing on Indian develop¬ 
ment? My answer is briefly as follows:— 

“In America there has been a slow-and-steady change 
in the outlook, in the attitudes and ways of thinking, 
living and doing by our farm people and rural com- 
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munitics. The people have changed and grown in 
outlook more than have farm practices and methods. 
They have motivated to move forward, to change 
farming practices, to enlarge their perspectives of life, 
to develop better community institutions and better 
homes, and to participate with greatej' understanding 
in public problems as citizens of their community, 
their state and their nation. They have learnt to 
practise self-help, to cooperate with trained leaders, 
to be assisted by Government. In other words, to use 
a technical term of social science, there has been a 
great change in the culture of rural people. 

“Fifty years ago farm people had little voice or 
understanding of national affairs. They had few co¬ 
operative organizations for marketing or purchasing 
of supplies or for rural credit. Changes in methods 
of farming and the processes whereby new practices 
were introduced were exceedingly slow. There were 
little or no public programmes of sanitation and health 
services. There was little urge for new and better 
farm housing. Few of the rural children had educa¬ 
tional opportunities beyond primary school. There 
was no farm and rural community forward planning 
farmers were not asking. What are our needs? 
How can we work together through our community 
programme to help ourselves and our neighbours? 
Few farmers’ sons and daughters went to college, 
f armers looked upon themselves as somewhat dis¬ 
criminated against by the more powerful and better 
organized groups in society. 

“All of this has changed . . . Today we sec the 
accumulated effect of the rural extension programme. 
A good percentage of the present farmers became 
members of rural youth clubs when they were 10 years 
old; and year by year, have brought about greater 
and greater participation of the farm people—which 
in turn developed confidence and self-help. It is this 
steady progress that counts. In Denmark the same 
thing has happened. In India the same will happen 
if the programme is centred in the development of 
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rural people. Thus will follow changes in their ways 
of living and farming. 

“Emphasis in rural Extension in U.S.A. is laid on 
the place of local leaders in the development of the 
rural community. The ‘development of the commu¬ 
nity headed by local leaders is a tremendous factor 
in teaching better ways of training, farming and living. 
Such leaders develop quietly in the village when assisted 
by training and education. 

“A family approach has been established which 
soon discovered that farmers’ wives had problems and 
interests in their family and children as well as in 
the income of the land and the products of the fields. 
Families in which the parents were not interested in 
new ideas when presented in the regular way accepted 
same ideas and made changes when they were taken 
into homes through children. Thus the youth of one 
generation became farmers and home-makers of the 
next. Rural youth work became faster, when done 
on a family basis than when confined only to working 
with men. 

“Extension programme requires better trained and 
more skilled workers throughout. Rural people thus 
grow and develop and expect proportionately better 
trained people to work with them. With the workers, 
methods improve and so do results. 

“The expenditure of money on extension work in 
U.S.A. is a permanent national investment and pays 
dividends, never is lost. It is more like investment on 
irrigation which produces wealth year by year. This 
has made its agriculture more efficient and productive 
and made the nation much better off in two generations. 
Two institutions will have world-wide significance. 
The evaluation of the work of Community projects 
and National Extension blocks through the programme. 
Evaluation organization in the Planning Commission 
is the first. This evaluation is looked upon as a friendly 
and constructive activity which involves both research 
and education. The other development of great sig¬ 
nificance is the Plan, now under study for the establish- 
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mcnt of a national centre or Institute for higher studies 
and Training in the field of Community Development. 
It will bring the basic resources of Soeial Sciences and 
of research to bear on the basic problems of the Com¬ 
munity Development programme, through Seminars 
and Workshops. These will benefit India as well as 
the world.” 

Naturally enough in a free India as in a regenerated 
America we have laid the emphasis on villages taking 
care to provide them with Roads, Culverts and Bridges, 
Reading Rooms and Libraries, Schools for boys and 
for girls. Technical and Agricultural middle schools. 
Co-operative rural banks. Stores and multi-purpose 
societies. Hospitals for men and animals. Dispensaries 
and maternity centres. Post Offices, Athletic grounds. 
Electricity and pure water for drinking and small 
movies and museums. In this manner we have been 
regenerating our village life, providing with most of 
the amenities hitherto associated with towns and cities. 
Temples and Bhajana Mandirs are also thought of in 
a majority of the villages. W'hen the village life shall 
have been thus amplified it shall be the task of the 
National Government to construct water works and 
drainage schemes in towns and cities. Hitherto, only the 
former have been attended to so controlling diarrhoea, 
dysentery and eholera biat giving rise through stagnant 
ponds and pools to mosquitoes causing malaria and 
filaria. Millions of people die and tens of millions are 
disabled through these diseases. The control of mal¬ 
aria also has been eflfected in a large part of the country 
and likewise infantile mortality. Both these improve¬ 
ments have lowered the death-rate in the country— 
a factor which increases the population of more and 
therefore brings into the arena the urgent problem of 
family control. Again the necessity to subdue internal 
dissensions and ward off external attacks has compelled 
the nation to turn its attention to drill in the childhood 
of the population to athletics in their boyhood and to 
military training in their adult age. These may be 
broadly regarded as the primary, the secondary and 
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the University courses as it were in national defence and 
the training of the ‘‘national army” which has come 
into existence with national freedom in place of “The 
army in India” which was the name adopted by the 
British so long as India was a Dependency. 

The Indian National Movement like most other 
movements has a past, a present and a future. The 
past was wholly consumed in earning back the prize 
of liberty which the nation had lost. The present is 
ever fleeting and never resting. It is absorbed every 
second into the inestimable past giving place to the 
ever approaching future. So far as the past is con¬ 
cerned we have spent our best efforts in recovering 
national liberty. So far as the present is concerned 
we are rebuilding it so as to amplify it and effect a 
multi-purpose development. So far as the Future is 
concerned we are aiming at a welfare State in Home 
affairs which shall proudly take its place amongst the 
sister nations of llic world, and in Foreign Affairs 
scrupulously observe the five golden rules of the Panch- 
shila which has been inaugurated by our learned and 
peace-loving Prime Minister in co-operation with 
China, Czechoslovakia, Russia, Indonesia, Saudi 
Arabia and Vietnam. 

B. PaTTABIII SlTARAMAYYA 


Himayalnagar 
Hyderabad 1 
bth March^ 1958 
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Nationalism in India^ as in the West, is a product of the 
rising forces of Capitalism, and the consequent disintegration 
of an age-old feudal structure. Since this historic transform¬ 
ation in India took place under the aegis of an Imperialism, 
foreign to the native soil, insurmountable obstacles were created 
in the way of national consolidation. The British, indeed, 
did release considerable forces of progress: modern education 
was introduced, new means of communications were extended, 
facilities for trade and commerce were provided, and indus¬ 
trialisation too had its beginnings. Bui the whole process 
of progressive evolution of Indian National life was completely 
subordinated to the supreme requirements of British Imperialism. 
Disintegrating principalities were kept intact, decaying feudal 
nobility was resuscitated, reactionary classes, communal in¬ 
terests and sectional groups were created—all as props to 
British Imperialism. Thus strengthened, the British indulged 
in an outright economic exploitation of Bidia, hampering with 
a cunning and guile, the free play of progressive forces aiming 
at general national awakening, reconstruction of an out-of-date 
socio-religious structure, removal of mass illiteracy, modern¬ 
isation of agriculture, and introduction of large-scale indus¬ 
trialisation. The foreign rule, like a catalytic agent, activated 
the hitherto dormant elements of Indian Nationality and readily 
transformed them into resurgent nationalism. 

The Indian Nationalist Movement represents a revolu¬ 
tionary struggle of those progressive forces in Indian Society, 
which aimed at the liquidation of British Imperialism. 

The present thesis treats this epic struggle—unique and 
unparalleled—in its historical perspective, socio-economic im¬ 
plications and ideological basis. The various phases of the 
Movement, and the different constitutional proposals and en¬ 
actments have been examined. The conflict arising out of the 
natural contradictions between British Capitalism and Indian 
National Economy has been analysed. An attempt has been 
made to treat the Indian Freedom Movement, not in isolation, 
but in correlation to important World events and dynamic 
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forces of international politics. Inspired by some of the great¬ 
est men of action and humanitarians of the Age, Indian Nation¬ 
alism has developed a definite ideology. Mahatmaji has 
given it the cult of Satyagrah and the philosophy of Ahimsa; 
Nehru the ideal of democratic socialism and the hope of a New 
World Order; and Aurobindo the vision of Free Iridia as an 
agent in the evolution of a Universal Human Consciousness. 
For a truer appreciation of the ideological background and 
methodology of the Movement, biographical sketches and phi¬ 
losophies of some of the outstanding personalities, who have 
shaped the Movement, have been included. 

I am deeply grateful to my revered Guru, Dr. B.M. Sharma, 
M.A.,LL.R.,Ph.D.,D.Litt., Head of the Political Science 
Department, Lucknow University, without whose constructive cri¬ 
ticism, valuable suggestions and ungrudging help this work 
would have never seen the light of the day. 

I offer my sincerest thanks to the eminent scholar. Dr. B. 
Patlabhi Sitaramayya who has taken the trouble of going 
through this book and writing a highly instructive and infor¬ 
mative foreword which, as it comes from the pen of one, who 
is the writer of the history of the Indian National Congress and 
its former President, has its own value. 

S. C. Bartarya 


Political Science Department 
D.A.V. College, Dehra Dun 
March 14, 1958 
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THE INDIAN 

NATIONALIST MOVEMENT 



CHAPTER ONE 


THE BIRTH OF INDIAN NATIONALISM 


1. British Rule in India: Its History and Nature 

India’s past presents an unending political panorama 
of successive waves of invaders. Medes and Bac- 
trecians, White Huns and Scythians, Arabs and Turks, 
'Parlars and Moghuls, one after another, over-ran 
India. But with the passage of time, they were, “by 
an eternal law of history conquered themselves by the 
superior civilization of their subjects”*. The general 
current of history maintained a placid calmness; the 
cultural trends, the political institutions and the socio¬ 
economic structure continued to be the same. The 
process of political change too offered a generality. 
This vast sub-continent, equal in size to Europe minus 
Russia, eontained within it innumerable principalities 
and kingdoms. Off and on, an Ashoka or Akbar would 
hold sway and extend his empire over the whole area. 
Then disintegration would set in. Centrifugal forces, 
accelerating the process, would bring about the inevit¬ 
able break-up. 

During the eighteenth century India faced a new 
crisis—an invasion from across the seas. The invaders 
—the Dutch, the Portuguese, the French and the 
English—came in the guise of traders. They fought a 
traders’ war among themselves. “The flag followed 
trade”* and the British, out-witting their rivals, built up 
an Indian Empire. The British Empire in India, may be 
a “plain and unvarnished tale” and a “Planless plan”. 
Seeley says, “In India, we meant one thing and did 
quite another... All along we have been looking one 

^ Marx, On India^ p. 59. 

* Besant, India: A Nation, p. 36. 

F. 2, 
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way and moving another.” Yet it has a colourful and 
significant background. The conquest of the “bright¬ 
est jewel in the British diadem” was not all adventure, 
a victory of arms achieved in a “fit of absent-minded¬ 
ness”. There was a “method in the madness” and an 
admixture of opportunity and opportunism. Aurang- 
zeb’s fanaticism, his so many expeditions and wars of 
conquest, had weakened the very foundations of the 
magnificent edifice, which Akbar the great had so 
assiduously built up. The provincial satraps were 
raising their heads, and the phantom emperors at Dcllii 
were mere shadowy figure-heads, who saw before their 
own eyes the vanishing of the Moghul Empire like a 
huge column of smoke. Let us for a moment fix our 
gaze at the scene in Bengal, where the devilish drama 
of India’s fate was being staged. The English misused 
their privileges and improvixl their fortifications without 
authority, 'fliis provoked Nawab Siraj-ud-Daula, who 
attacked and occupied Calcutta on 10th-19th June, 
1756. An avenging force under Clive and Watson 
arrived from Madras. Calcutta was re-taken. A year 
later, through a conspiracy hatclied by Clive and the 
treacherous betrayal of Mir Jalfar, Siraj-ud-daula, was 
defeated at the battle of I’lassey on 23rd June, 1757. As 
a result thereof. East India Company emerged as the 
virtual sovereign of Bengal. Clive, the founder of the 
British Empire in India, “descended, without scruple, 
to falsehood, to hypocritical caresses, to the substitution 
of documents and to the counterfeiting of hands”*. 
First, the Marathas, who had received a staggering blow 
at the battle of Panipat (1761), broke down against the 
English, and then the Sikks met the same fate, in 
the Second Sikh War (1849). The Great War 
of Independence broke out in 1857 and ended in a 
disastrous failure in 1859. “From that time, we may 
date the famous ‘Pax Britannica’ for until that time 
there were continual wars and annexations, while since 
then there have been none further within India itself.”* 

• Macaulay, tiuoted from Besant’s India : A Motion , p. 43. 

* Ibid, p. 50. 
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The great conflagration of 1857 consumed the East 
India Company in its fire, and on its ashes was created 
a new sovereign—the British Parliament. The British 
Empire in India was carved out through cunning and 
craft, through a bold spirit of adventure, and finally 
through wars and annexations. A superior diplomacy 
which the British showed, the western weapons of war¬ 
fare which they possessed, and the European military 
tactics, tilted the balance in favour of the foreigner. 
The so many kingdoms and principalities of the day 
lacked political cohesion and foresight and thus one by 
one fell an easy prey to the conqueror. 

“Hindus were played off against the Mohammedans... 
Jats against Rajputs, and Rajputs against Jats, Mara- 
thas against both, Rohillas against Bundelas, and 
Bundelas against Pathans and so on.”® 

Since the death of Aurangzeb there was a political 
vacancy at Delhi, which the British filled in and thus 
became the rulers of India. 

The novelty and significance of British rule lies in its 
fbrcignness and in its setting in motion forces which, 
in the shape of a mighty National Movement, chal¬ 
lenged the Empire and finally liquidated it. There 
have been many an invasion in the past in India, 
when vast multitude of tribes, peoples, and races poured 
down through the Nortli-Western gateway. They all 
came from an area contiguous lo India, an area which 
has been the birth-place of a vast humanity, and where 
the inevitable laws of population pressure so worked 
that millions of them in the earlier stages of civilization 
moved out to the West, East or South-east. ‘But 
though they came as foreigners they soon settled down 
and made India their home. The feeling of strangeness 
disappeared and the foreigners became a part of the 
body-politic.’® Even the ‘Mohammedan rule, though 
it cannot be called national, was indigenous,—the forces 
which moved it, the inspiration which enlivened it, the 
personnel which manned and conducted it, all belonged 

• Lajpat Rai, Toung India, p. 103. 

• Bose, Tki Indian Struggle, Part two, p. 29, 
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to the country' for good or evil’’. But the British rule 
has always been, through and through, a foreign rule, 
with a sovereign not living in India and without roots 
in the soil of the country. In the words of Dadabhai 
Naroji: 

“In the case of former foreign conquests, the invaders 
either returned with their plunder and booty or became 
the rulers of the country. When they only plundered 
and went back, they made no doubt great wounds, but 
India with her industry, revived and healed the wounds. 
When the invaders became the rulers of the country, 
they settled down in it, and whatever was the con¬ 
dition of their rule, according to the character of the 
sovereign of the day, there was at least no material or 
moral drain in the country. Whatever the country 
produced remained in the country, whatever wisdom 
and experience was acquired in her services remained 
among the people. With English the case is peculiar.”® 

There continued for ever an unbridgeable gulf 
between the rulers and the ruled, a gulf created because 
of differing traditions, modes of thought, behaviour 
and outlook, and finally because the British with a 
false pride in their racial superiority did not freely 
mingle with Indians and adopt their ways of living. 
The Indian culture, passing through a period of dis¬ 
integration and decadence, lost its old vitality and 
vigour, and failed to absorb the new-comers. 

The novelty and peculiarity of British rule is no 
doubt in its foreignness, but still more it is in its being a 
rule of a people whose socio-economic structure was 
entirely different from that of the subject-race. Theirs 
was a capitalistic economy and a dynamic society, 
whereas, on the other hand, the'Indian economy was 
feudal and her society static. In the words of Nehru, 
“The impact of Western culture on India was the impact 
of a dynamic society of a ‘modern’ consciousness, on a 
static society wedded to medieval habits of thought 
which, however sophisticated and advanced in its own 

» Dutt» Problem of Indian Nationality, p. 119. 

• Naroji, Pov$rty\ond Un^British HtUe in India^ p. 211 - 
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way, could not progress because of its inner limitation.”® 
This static character of Indian society was due to the 
stubborn survival of a feudal polity with a self-sufficient 
village-economy as a base. In fact all the pre-British 
invaders “belonged to societies which were still in 
pre-feudal nomadic or semi-feudal stages of develop¬ 
ment.”^® The British Society, having triumphantly 
achieved the historic process of transformation of a 
feudal economy to a capitalistic one, had attained a 
political unity, and cultural and economic progressive¬ 
ness. This did not augur well for the primitive and 
backward India in the earlier stages of modern politico- 
economic evolution. The perforce political cohesion 
of the two peoples—Britishers and Indians—brought 
about natural conflict and inherent contradiction 
symbolized by the Indian Nationalist Movement. The 
British played a double role, “one destructive and the 
other regenerating—the annihilation of old society, 
and the laying of the material foundations of Western 
Society in Asia.”“ The primary aim of British rule in 
India was to subordinate India’s political and economic 
evolution to the trading, financial and industrial 
requirements of their country. Whatever progressive 
results of British rule in the shape of political unity, 
advance in the Western scientific education and develop¬ 
ment of means of communications, are visible, are, in 
truth, a by-product of their deliberate policy of exploit¬ 
ing India for Britain’s Imperial interests. The Indian 
Nationalist Movement is a mighty upsurge created by a 
nurnber of forces though apparently contradictory yet 
coreiated. 


2. Forces of Indian Nationalism 

(a) Administrative Reforms :—The British brought 

about far-reaching changes in the administrative set-up 

• Nehru, Discovery of India, p. 240. 

Desai, Social Background of Indian NtOionalism, p. 25. 

^ Marx, On India, p. 59* 
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of the country and laid the foundations of a centralized 
state-structure. In the pre-British days, the adminis¬ 
trative unit was the autonomous self-sufficient village. 
The various officials of the King were merely responsible 
for the raising of land revenue, collection of imperial 
tribute, and the levy of troops. The enforcement of 
the customary law, the adjudication of disputes, the 
raising of collective revenue, in short, the general 
administration, was left to the caste, guild or village 
committees. There was no common system of law or 
administration. The British introduced a major change 
in “that the administration has come to be governed 
by the principle known comprehensively as the rule of 
law”^*, which though it heavily weighed in favour of 
Europeans, was uniform and democratic. It was 
universally applicable to all, showing no difference 
between the Brahmin and the Shudra, or without 
variation from one place to another, as was the case 
with the customary law: and was so modified that it 
kept pace with the growing complexities of a modern 
society. Further, for the enforcement of law, a hier¬ 
archy of courts was established and a regular Civil 
Service was inaugurated. 'Fhese reforms, under the 
pressure of a common political life, developed a national 
outlook, transcending the locality and the community. 

(b) Modern Means of Communicalions: .During the 

British period a significant revolution in the means of 
transport took place. A net-work of roads and railways 
was constructed. The reasons which gave impetus to 
this building-up process were political, economic and 
strategic. The industrialized Britain of the nineteenth 
century, which needed markets for the purchase of 
raw materials and the sale of the* manufactured goods, 
forced the East India Company to launch upon the 
programme of the development of communications. 
The surplus capital accumulated by the British financial 
magnates, found an easy and profitable line of invest¬ 
ment. Moreover, the British built up a highly central¬ 
ised governmental mechanism which reached down to 

Guy Wint, India and Democracy, p. 69. 
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the tiniest village in India. The growing needs of 
this mechanism and the performance of its multifarious 
activities greatly needed for its efficient working modern 
means of communications. Also from the view-point of 
military strategy, internal as well external, facilities 
of transport were required. “The modern means of 
transport were established and extended not from the 
pomt of view of the free, normal, all-sided development 
of the economic, social, political and cultural life of the 
Indian nation, but jjrimarily to serve the economic, 
political and military interests of Britain in India. 
This lent a colonial character to the Indian transport 
system, the structure of which thereby was adopted for 
making India play the role of colonial adjunct of the 
British metropolis.”'® 

The establishment of the modern means of com¬ 
munications in India brought about the release of 
speedy economic and socio-political forces. Marx’s 
jn ophecy that “the railway system will therefore become 
in India, truly the fore-runner of modern industry”^*, 
came about true. A rapid industrialisation of the 
lountry took jilace, revolution in agriculture was 
brought about, migration and intercourse grew, the 
dead-weight of orthodox habits was lifted, the age-old 
isolation of villages was broken up, propagation of 
progressive thought and distribution of modern literature 
was facilitated. All this had a profound influence on 
the Nationalist Movement. 

(c) Political Unity : -lL'h.ext‘ could be no greater 
paradox about Indian political life than the one, that 
the British gave India unity; yet like all paradoxes it 
is a truism. Imperialists like Sir John Seeley hold 
the following views: 

“The notion that India is a nationality rests upon that 
vulgar error which political science principally aims at 
eradicating. India is not a political name, but only a 
geographical expression like Europe or Africa. It does 
not mark the territory of a nation and a language, but 

Desai, Social Background of Indian Nationalism, p. 115. 

Marx, On India, p. 63. 
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the territory of many nations and many languages.”^* 

On the other hand Vincent Smith is of the opinion 
that: 

“India beyond all doubt possesses a deep underlying 
fundamental unity, far more profound than that pro¬ 
duced either by geographical isolation or by political 
suzerainty. The unity transcends the innumerable 
diversities of blood, colour, language, dress, manners 
and sect”^®. 

There is no denying the fact that India throughout 
the ages possessed a deep and underlying unity which 
eluded the eye of the superficial observer. ‘The trem¬ 
endous and fundamental fact of India is her essential 
unity throughout the ages.’^’ This was the unity of 
a common culture and of a common outlook on life. 
‘Behind this cultural unity, and giving strength to it, 
was the ceaseless attempt to find harmony between 
the inner man and his outer environment.’*® 

But the fact remains that the British gave India 
‘political unity’, in the sense of the modern connotation 
of tiie term. This political unity, created by a cen¬ 
tralised administration, uniform code of law, and 
improved means of communications, had a profound 
effect on the creation of a feeling of national conscious¬ 
ness, and finally of a Nationalist Movement. Prof Carr 
points out that a similar political process was observable 
in the Central European States, where the growth of 
a unified economy and improved means of communi¬ 
cations brought about political unifications. 

(d) Modern Education :— All systems of education aim 
at the acquisition and dissemination of knowledge. 
This knowledge itself keeps pace with the process of 
production. It is while transforftiing crude elements 
of Nature for use and harnessing physical forces, that 
man discovers sciences. 

India upto the end of the sixteenth century was far 
ahead of the West in scientific acliievements. Indians 

Seeley, The Expansion of England, p. 254. 

Smith, ITu' Oxford History of India, Introduction, p. IX. 

Nehru, Unity of India, p. 14. 

Ibid, p. 17. 
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were the first to discover Zero, which from ‘Shunya’ 
became the ‘Siffir’ of the Arabs, and later on was 
renamed ‘Zephyrum’ by the Italians. The Indians 
invented the decimal system of Notation, formulated 
the first principles of co-ordinate Geometry, made 
great advances in Arithmetic and Algebra. Our study 
of the Celestial phenomena became the marvel of the 
world. Rival claims are made for the making of gun¬ 
powder by the Chinese and Indians. In Chemistry, 
magnificent dyes, in Metallurgy, massive bars and, 
in Physics, the process of evaporation, refraction and 
magnetism and the Atomic Theory; were achievements 
made at a time when the West had not dreamt of them. 
In Grammar and Logic, in Drama and Poetry and in 
Speculative thought, the attainments were still greater.'* 

During the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries the 
West out-stepped India. The Renaissance in Europe 
stirred man’s imagination, awakened a sense of curiosity 
and then followed the long quest to unravel Nature’s 
mysteries, till man rode triumphantly across the seas, 
on land and in air. Nature became the slave of Man. 
During tliis period Europe changed on from feudal to 
capitalistic economy. Every economy has a particular 
process of production, and a corresponding and co¬ 
related system of technology. The plough symbolizes 
the feudal economy, the machine, the capitafistic. 
While the new economy in Europe brought about 
great advances in technical knowledge, in keeping with 
the production-process; the Indian economy continuing 
to be feudal lacked any such technical advance. Fur¬ 
ther, the successive Muslim invasions of the seventeenth, 
eighteenth and nineteenth centuries, the fanaticism and 
the crusading zeal of the new conquerors, forced the 
Hindu mind to take refuge behind escapism and 
fatalism. The Indian thought lost its sense of realities, 
and instead of meeting the challenge of times, it indulged 
in fantasies of spiritual speculation on the World 
hereafter. 

At the time when the Westerners came in contact 

^ Shridharani, IVarni/rg to the West, pp. 19 and 20. 

F. 3. 
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with India, India suffered from intellectual stagnation, 
her culture was at its lowest ebb and her advance in 
science had been thwarted. On the other hand the 
British were scientifically and educationally the most 
advanced nation of the day. It fell therefore to their 
lot to cover-up the scientific-lag between India and the 
West. The inevitable process was through the Western 
system of education, which the British undertook. 
‘The introduction of modern education is an event of 
great historical significance for India. It was definitely 
a progressive act of the British rule.’“® The reasons 
which inspired the British to undertake this stupendous 
task were manifold. The growing needs of the huge 
administrative machinery, which the British built up 
in the country and the requirements of their expanding 
trade and growing industries, pointed towards an ever- 
increasing supply of administrative personnel, lawyers, 
managers and clerks well-versed in the English language. 
Such a class could best be depended upon to bridge the 
gulf between the rulers and the ruled. Men like Cecil 
RJiodes saw, through this education, the fulfilment of 
their hopes of anglicising the world. 

The first official attempt to introduce modern edu¬ 
cation was made by the Company by the Charter Act 
of 1813. Forty-third section of the Charter reads: 

“It shall be lawful for the Governor-General in 
Council to direct that... a sum of not less than one 
lac of rupees in each year shall be set apart and applied 
to the revival and improvement of literature and the 
encouragement of the learned natives of India, and for 
the introduction and promotion of knowledge of the 
sciences among the inhabitants' of the British territories 
in India”. 

The second milestone in the educational history of 
India was reached when the resolution of Lord William 
Bentinck, settled the controversy between the Anglicists 
and the Orientalists, and decided in favour of English 
as medium of education. 

Desai, Social Background of Indian nationalism, p. 123, 
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The First part of the Resolution dated the 7th March, 
1835 is: 

“His Lordship in Council is of opinion that the great 
object of the British Government ought to be the prom¬ 
otion of European literature and science among the 
natives of India; and that all the funds appropriated 
for the purpose of education would be best employed on 
English education alone”. 

The next important stage was reached in 1854, when 
Wood’s Dispatch settled the controversies of the time 
and laid down finally the principle and policy of edu¬ 
cation in India. The Dispatch aimed at ‘firstly, 
spreading Western culture, secondly, securing properly 
trained servants for the public administration, and 
thirdly, doing their duty to the sovereign by the Indian 
subjects’-'^ Its effect was the establishment of the three 
Universities of Calcutta, Madras and Bombay, intro¬ 
duction of grants-in-aid system, and the establishment 
of a net-work of schools and colleges. 

The educational policy of the British Government 
had serious defects. It never aimed at mass education, 
being confined to a very small fraction of the popu¬ 
lation; it lacked a national outlook and made no con¬ 
tribution to the economic and industrial development 
of the country; the money spent was grossly inadequate; 
and finally the medium of a foreign language had its 
own inevitable handicaps. In spite of these and many 
more other shortcomings, the English education played 
an important role in the national life of the people. 

The advantages which have flowed from the intro¬ 
duction of English system of education are many and 
varied. It was through the English language that 
India was introduced to Western philosophy and 
literature, to modern science and medicine and, to the 
present-day system of law and forms of government. 
Under the impress of Western thought, the age-old 
shackles of authoritarianism and superstition were cast 
off. Dogmatism gave place to rationalism. A wave 
of humanism overflowed the hearts of the youth of the 

Narullah and Naik, History of Education in India, p. 179. 
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country; and a sympathy for the down-trcdden brought 
about the emancipation of women and loosened the 
bonds of casteism. A medium of common expression 
had been provided for, a revolution in ancient modes of 
thought, coupled with a revivalism of the past, brought 
about the birth of new literature and press. 

The philosophy of Mill, with its doctrine of liberty 
and the principle of people’s participation in the govern¬ 
ment, inspired Indians to achieve the democratic ideal 
of self-government. The American War of Independ¬ 
ence upholding the principle of ‘no taxation without 
representation’, and the French Revolution with its 
gospel of Equality, Liberty and Fraternity, infused in 
the educated youth a spirit of revolt. The militant 
teachings and heroic deeds of Mazzini stirred them to 
action. 

It is not surprising therefore to see thai; the system of 
education which primarily aimed at meeting the 
politico-administrative requirements of the ruling power, 
became indirectly responsible for the birth of Nation- 
alisrn and the youth who walked out of the portals of 
these educational centres became the spear-head of 
attack in the battle of Freedom. 

(e) Economic Exploitation :—The transformation of 
society from feudalism to capitalism is a universal 
economic phenomenon of moder r times. The West 
achieved the process earlier than the East. In its 
nature the transformation is historically a progressive 
step. The British were the first of modem nations to 
have built up a strong capitalistic society. When they 
came to India, the Indian society was still struggling 
through feudalism. The Britigh subordinated the 
Indian economy to suit the need and development of 
their own economic interest. The Industrial Revo¬ 
lution in England coincided with early stages of British 
rule in India. It is the loot of Bengal which geared the 
wheels of British industry. In the words of Brooks 
Adams: 

“Plassey was fought in 1757, and probably nothing 
has ever equalled the rapidity of the change which 
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followed. In 1760 the flying shuttle appeared, and 
coal began to replace wood in smelting. In 1764 
Hargreaves invented the spinning jenny, in 1776 Cromp¬ 
ton contrived the mule, in 1785 Cartwright patented 
the power loom, and, chief of all, in 1768 Walt matured 
the steam engine, the most perfect of all vents of cen¬ 
tralising energy. But though these machines served 
as outlets for the accelerating movement of the time, 
they did not cause that acceleration. In themselves 
inventions are passive, many of the most important 
having lain dormant for centuries, waiting for a sufficient 
store of force to have accumulated to set them working. 
That store must always take the shape of money and 
money not hoarded but in motion. Before the influx 
of the Indian treasure, and the expansion of credit 
which followed, no force sufficient for this purpose 
existed; and had Watt lived fifty years earlier, he and 
his invention must have perished together. Possibly 
since the World began, no investment has ever yielded 
the profit reaped from the Indian plunder, because for 
nearly fifty years Great Britain stood without a com¬ 
petitor. From 1694 to Plassey (1757) the growth 
had been relatively slow. Between 1760 and 1815 the 
growth was very rapid and prodigious.”*® 

The impact of British Imperialism brought about a 
radical transformation in the economy of the country. 
In the pre-British India, tlie village was a complete 
socio-economic-cum-political unit. Indian feudalism 
differed from the Western in this respect that in India 
there was the communal ownership of the land and 
produce of the village. The King had a right to pro¬ 
portionate produce but never owned the land. ‘The 
soil in India belonged to the tribe or its sub-division 
—the village community, the clan or the brotherhood 
settled in the village—and never was considered the 
property of the King’, and ‘there was never any notion 
of the ownership of the soil vesting in anybody except 
the peasantry’**. There existed an ‘indispensible 

** Brooks Adams, *'The Imw of Civilization and Decaf \ pp. 259 and 260. ^ 

Radhakamal Mukerji, Land Problems in India, pp. 16 and 30. 
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combination of agriculture and domestic industry’**, and 
the village produced what it needed. The social 
structure was based upon a division of labour; the 
farmer, the artisan, the craftsman and the labourer, all 
working together to meet the needs of the entire society. 
The village panchayat was a court of law and committee 
of general administration. This completeness of the 
socio-economic and political life of the village commu¬ 
nity, gave to India her historic stability and continuity 
through the ages. 

“The simplicity of the organization for production 
in these self-sufficing communities that constantly 
reproduce themselves in the same form, and when 
accidently destroyed, spring up again on the spot 
and with the same name—this simplicity supplies the 
key to the secret of the unchangeableness in such 
striking contrast with the constant dissolution and 
refounding of Asiatic states, and the never-ceasing 
changes of dynasty. The structure of the economical 
elements of society remains untouched by the storm- 
clouds of the political sky.”*® 

But the British broke up this autarchy of the village- 
community and completely recast its socio-economic 
structure and political pattern. The first step in this 
direction was the creation of landlordism—a novel and 
dangerous experiment. The ownership of the land 
was transferred to these newly- created landlords who 
served as a convenient agency for the collection of the 
state revenues, and moreover proved staunch supporters 
of the ruling class which created them. The land 
became a commodity of individual ownership, and with 
the development of money economy, sale attachment 
and mortgage became common. 

The second step was the commercialisation of agri¬ 
culture. Under the pressure of a number of factors 
—the extension of the facilities of transport, the increas¬ 
ing demand of India’s raw materials by the inter¬ 
national market, the cash-need of the peasantry to pay 

Mai-x, On India, p. 82. 

* Marx, Capital, Vol I, Chapter XIV^ Section 4, 
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revenue and debts—the village produce acquired a 
marketable value. 

“It was the same case of communication that was 
bringing about another important change in Indian 
agriculture. This change might be called, for want of 
better term, the commercialisation of agriculture. 
Broadly speaking, the change might be described as a 
change from cultivation for home consumption to 
cultivation for the market.”*® 

And the third step was, the destruction of Indian 
industry under the pressure of British industrial interests. 

These novel measures resulted in complete trans¬ 
formation of the entire economy of the country. 

In agriculture, the right of the individual members 
of a family to freely dispose off land, set in motion the 
centrifugal tendencies in the joint family, and resulted 
in fragmentation of land-holdings. Further accelera¬ 
tion to the process of sub-division was given by the 
ruination of industry, which resulted in the over¬ 
crowding of agriculture by the artisans and craftsmen 
whose trade had been ruined. ‘This process of frag¬ 
mentation of holding has speedly continued for the past 
so many years. It is difficult to estimate the number 
of peasants who own plots of from a hundredth to a 
four hundredth of a bigha but it is fairly large.’** With 
these small holdings no large-scale farming was possible, 
nor the latest scientific methods of production could 
be introduced. 

The new system of land revenue was based not upon 
production as was the case in pre-British India, but 
upon production capacity. In a country like India, 
where several factors beyond the control of man, play 
their part in production, this procedure led to many 
hardships for the poor peasant, in the case of failure of 
crop. To add to this, every effort was made to charge 
as high a rent as possible and the trend was towards a 
progressive rise in the land assessment. Dr. Mukerjee 
says that ‘While the agricultural income during the 

*• Gadgil, The Industrial Evolution of India in Recent TimeSy p. 153. 

Gadgil, Congress Agrarian Inquiry Committee Repoft, p. 28. 
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three decades (from 1890 to 1920) increased roughly 
by 30, 60 and 23 per cent, the land revenue increased 
by 57, 22.6 and 15.5 per cent in the United Provinces, 
Madras and Bombay respectively, such a large increase 
of land revenue coupled with its commutation in cash 
and its collection at harvest time has worked very 
unfavourably on the economic condition of cultivators 
of uneconomic holdings who form the majority in these 
Provinces.’*® The inevitable result of this excessive 
revenue demand was that the poor peasantry fell 
into the clutches of the money-lender. The Famine 
Commission in 1880 reported that ‘One-third of the 
land-holding classes are deeply and inextricably in debt’ 
and the Simon Report acknowledged that ‘the vast 
majority of peasants live in debt to the money-lender’.*® 

The commercialisation of agriculture, that is, pro¬ 
duction for world and Indian market, subjected Indian 
agriculture to a stiff competition from great agricul¬ 
tural trusts in America, Europe and Australia. More¬ 
over, it made the middleman, who knew the economic 
weakness of the agriculturist and exploited it, play a 
greater role. The poor peasant, under these conditions, 
became poorer still. 

The British policy not only ruined the Indian agri¬ 
culture but also gave a shattering blow to Indian 
Industry. 

In the past India had a flourishing trade with Europe, 
Middle East, Cliina and South-East Asia, and there 
were flourishing towns all over the country which 
specialized in handicrafts. Montgomery Martin testified 
to the fact before the Parliamentary Enquiry in 1840 
and said, ‘I do not agree that India is an agricultural 
country; India is as much a manufacturing country as 
an agricultural... her manufactures of various descrip¬ 
tions have existed for ages, and have never been able 
to be competed with by any nation wherever fair play 
has been given to them...’*®. But under the effect of 

^ Radhakamal Mukerjee, Land Problems in India, p. 345. 

Simon Report Vol. 1, p. 16. 

*• Quoted from Dutt*s India Today^ p. 104. 
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British rule, ‘the collapse of these was sudden and 
complete’®^. 

When English merchants in India became the rulers 
after the battle of Plassey they came to wield the 
political power which they used to further their econ¬ 
omic interest. In England the Industrial Revolution 
created a powerful manufacturing class, which came 
to power and managed to deprive the Company of 
its trade monopoly with India in 1813. 

The methods the British adopted in pushing their 
trade were the prevention of import of Indian goods 
in England by a high tariff wall, and by checking their 
free movement within the country by heavy customs 
and internal duties. 

“Already the English manufacturers in the earUer 
eighteenth century had led an attack against the East 
India Company because the imports of the superior 
Indian fabrics were creating a dangerous competition. 
By 1720 they had succeeded in securing the complete 
prohibition of the inipoit of Indian silks and printed 
calicoes into England, and increasingly heavy duties 
were imposed on all Indian manufactured cotton 
goods.”®® 

“It was stated in evidence (in 1883) that the cotton 
and silk goods of India up to the period could be sold 
for a profit in the British market at a price from 50% to 
60% lower than those fabricated in England. It con¬ 
sequently became necessaiy'^ to protect the latter by duties 
of 70% and 80% on their value, or by the positive pro¬ 
hibition. Had this not been the case, had not such pro¬ 
hibitory duties and decrees existed, the mills of Paisley 
and Manchester would have been stopped in their 
outset, and could scarcely have been again set in motion, 
even by the power of steam. They were created by the 
sacrifice of the Indian manufacturer.”®® 

‘In the parliamentary enquiry of 1840 it was reported 
that while British cotton and silk goods imported into 

Gadgil, The Industrial Evolution of India in Recont Tinus, p. 6. 

*• Dutt. India To-day, p. 27. 

» H. H. Wilson, History of India, Vol. I, p. 383. 

F. 4. 
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India paid a duty of 3^ per cent and woollen goods 2 
per cent, Indian cotton goods imported into Britain 
paid 10 per cent, silk goods 20 per cent and woollen 
goods 30 per cent.’®* As for the internal customs Sir 
Charles Trevelyan in his Report on Transit Duties 
says, ‘No less than two hundred and thirty-five articles of 
personal and domestic use were subject to inland duties’. 
Thus the British destroyed both the home and foreign 
market of Indian industries. 

The Indian shipping Industry received a set-back 
by the decision of the Court of Directors to carry goods 
in British-owned ships only; Arms and Weapons indus¬ 
try was destroyed by the disappearance of Indian State 
Courts, and by the prohibition on the use and possession 
of fire-arms; Iron-smelting industry declined due to 
restriction on imports in England and the purchase 
of British iron products by government for its require¬ 
ment; the Salt-petre manufacture received a blow by 
tariff restriction and the discovery of chille nitrates. 
Thus industry after industry declined and finally died 
away. The village artisans too fell a victim to the 
new economic forces. The village carpenter, with the 
introduction of iron plough and crushing machine, had 
little work, the black-smith migrated to the cities to be 
absorbed in the new industries, the oil-man with the 
growing use of kerosene and the advent of oil-crusher, 
had little or no work. These handicraftsmen and 
artisans either moved on to agriculture resulting into 
overcrowding or swelled the ranks of landless labour. 
The flow of cheap British goods of all sorts and types, 
gave the last and the final blow to India’s industrial life 
and prosperity. Thus was Iqgt the age-old basis of 
India’s economy—the balance between agriculture and 
industry. 

“It was not only the old manufacturing towns and 
centres that were laid waste, and their population driven 
to crowd and overcrowd the villages; it was above all 
the basis of the old village economy, the union of agri¬ 
culture and domestic industr^^ that received its mortal 

** Dutt, India To-day, p. 101. 
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blow. The millions of ruined artisans and craftsmen., 
spinners, weavers, potters, fanners, smelters, smiths, 
alike from the towas and from the villages, had no 
alternative save to crowd into agriculture.”*® 

Finally there was the costly governmental machinery 
with its ‘British officials, its continual employment of 
European experts at higlx salaries, the multiplication of 
costly offices, the unknown amount of their occupants’ 
savings transmitted to Great Britain’*®. Then there 
was the great drain on India’s wealth, caused by the 
sending out of money raised as revenue, for the main¬ 
tenance of India Office and payment of pensions to 
English Officials and the interest on English capital 
spent on Railways in India. 

Nehru gives a graphic picture: 

“Thus India had to bear the cost of her own conquest 
and then of her transfer (or sale) from the East India 
Company to the British Crown and for the extension of 
the British Empire to Burma and elsewhere, and ex¬ 
peditions to Africa, Persia, etc. and for her defence 
against Indians themselves. She was not only used as 
a base for imperial purposes, without any re-imburse- 
ment for this, but she had further to pay for the training 
of part of the British Army in England—‘Capitation’ 
charges these were called. Indeed India was charged 
for all manner of other expenses incurred by Britain, 
such as the maintenance of British diplomatic and con¬ 
sular establishment in China and Persia, the entire cost 
of telegraph line from England to India, part of the 
expenses of the British Mediterranean fleet, and even 
the receptions given to the Sultan of Turkey in London.”*’ 

The British broke up the self-sufficing village 
communities, killed Indian industry, destroyed the 
traditional pattern of Indian economy by upsetting the 
balance which existed since ages between agriculture 
and domestic industry; created new classes, the land¬ 
lord, the money-lender, the middleman, as a prop to 

“ Ibid, p. 103. 

*• Besant, India: A Nation, p. 94. 

Nehru, The Discovery of India^ p. 252. 
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their rule; built up a huge and costly administrative 
machinery; drained off India’s wealth through plunder 
and heavy taxation. Thus the Imperial Britain reduced 
the once thriving and prosperous masses of India to 
poverty and starvation, which are the universal causes 
of revolutions against all rulers, internal or foreign. 

(f) Revivalism and Reform :— Prof Warren points out 
that religious phenomena are not merely systems of 
belief, but they arc also ‘systems of tribal, or national, 
or voluntarily associated life’.®“ The latter aspect is 
termed ‘historic’. It is the historic aspect of religion 
that is of importance to the political scientist or the 
sociologist, for it manifests the many-sided forms of the 
entire organic life of society. Religion does not repre¬ 
sent only the finer bond of common faith and belief of a 
people, but the, cultural and institutional forms, the 
modes of thought and behaviours, the psychological 
make-up and racial traits created by a variety of forces. 
‘Religion expands into culture and culture into civil¬ 
ization.’*® 

In India Religion has grown up into a complex form. 
Its origin is hidden in the mist of the past. It has 
developed a number of schools of philosophy, mytho¬ 
logy, rites, rituals and social forms. Its assimilative 
and adaptive power is its dominant characteristic. 
‘And it must be remembered that with Hinduism is 
bound up a literature—which js the admiration of the 
world for its sublime spirituality, its intense devotion, 
and its depth of intellectual insight—, a culture which has 
endured for unknown millennia, and a civilization so 
magnificent that the world has not yet seen its equal.’*® 
As time passed, superstition and rigidity crept in, 
formalism and caste autocracy became the dominant 
note. The need of reform became urgent. During 
the nineteenth century, the Christian missionaries 
started their most violent and virulent onslaught on 
Hinduism. Being the religion of the ruling class, and 

W. F. Warren, The Religions of the World and the World Religion, p, 2. 

Dutt, Indian Nationality, p. 59. 

Besant, India: A Nation, p. 71. 
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because of its proselytizing zeal, Christianity made a 
headway, and the fate of Hinduism hanged in balance. 
A few Hindu reformers took up the challenge and through 
their heroic efforts, the tidal waves receded. The 
reformist trends represented a combination of revivalism 
and reform. Ancient books of religion—the repository 
of India’s culture and heritage—the Vedas, the Upani- 
shads, the great epics, were translated into modern 
Vernaculars, foreign and Indian, and made the subject 
of deep and critical study. The renascent India looked 
back with a sense of national pride at her past achieve¬ 
ment in Art, Literature, Science, Philosophy, and 
Religion. As against tliis mighty and glorious back¬ 
ground, the Christian invader, ivho lived the life of a 
barbarian savage when India was at her zenith, appear¬ 
ed but a dwarf ridiculing the giant colossus, that once 
was India. This inculcated among Indians a spirit of 
confidence and a feeling of national pride, born of a 
glorious past and the hopes of a still greater future. The 
reformers also undertook the task of recasting the old 
and antidated social structure that had outlived itself 
and was definitely hindering the free evolution of socio¬ 
religious and political life in keeping with the changed 
political and economic conditions. The contact with 
the West had brought home to the people the import¬ 
ance and value of individual freedom, the ideas of 
democracy and liberty. The newly awakened con¬ 
sciousness could not tolerate the tyrannous inequalities 
of caste and evils of forced widowhood, Pardah and 
Sati. Thus a number of Reform Movements grew up. 

To Hazlitt all compari-sons arc odious, yet to draw a 
parallel between the Reform Movement in Europe and 
India is both interesting and informative. In Europe, 
Luther, Calvin and Knox challenged the orthodoxy of 
the Church and its evils of ‘sale of indulgences’ and the 
terrible inquisitions. Much in’ the same way. Ram 
Mohan Roy, Dayanand and Vivekananda challenged 
the orthodoxy of Hinduism and the evils of casteLsm and 
idolatrous materialism. As in Europe so in India, the 
Reform Movements became the precursor of national- 
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ism. In Europe the national unity was the direct outcome 
of the Reform Movements. In India too, the Reform 
Movements led to the establishment of a national unity. 
In truth, the Reformers in India as in the West, were the 
first leaders of Nationalism. 

There were four important Reform Movements: the 
Brahmo Samaj, the Arya Samaj, the Theosophical 
Society and the Ram Krishna Mission. 

(i) The Brahmo Samaj :— Its founder was Raja Ram 
Mohan Roy. He was bom in Bengal in 1774, and died 
in the year 1833 in Bristol. He was a learned scholar 
of Persian, Arabic, Sanskrit and English and also learnt 
Greek, Latin and Italian, and translated the Upanishads 
in Bengali, Hindi and English and wrote commentaries 
on Vedanta sutras. He went in 1831 to England on a 
mission from the Emperor at Delhi. 

His philosophy and religious outlook has been very 
much ‘influenced by the monotheism and anti-idolatory 
of Islam, Deism of Sufism, the ethical teachings of 
Christianity and liberal and rationalist doctrines of the 
West’”. He attacked the polytheism and idolatory of 
Hinduism. His doctrine of the self-study of the scrip¬ 
tures without the aid of the intermediary, the priest, 
destroyed the citadel of orthodoxy. He stood against 
the restrictions of caste system and for the abolition of 
sati and child marriage. He has rightly been called, 
‘the prophet of Indian Nationalism and the Father of 
modern India’**. 

The Brahmo Sabha, which later became the Brahmo 
Samaj, was established on August 20 in 1828 and the 
first temple was opened in 1830 for the worship of the 
Eternal, Unsearchable, and Immutable Being who is 
the Author and Preserver of the tJniverse. The move¬ 
ment continued under the leadership of the Tagores 
Rabindranath and Abanindra Nath, and Keshab 
Chandra Sen. The two Tagores—the painter and the 
poet—represent the original Adi Brahmo Samaj, 
while Keshab Chandra Sen formed the new Brahmo 

Desai, Social Background of Indian Nationalism^ p. 262. 

** Sitaramay>’a, The History of the Congress, Voi. I, p. 12, 
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Samaj, in 1866. The new Samaj was greatly influenced 
by Christianity, so that it was called ‘Christianity with¬ 
out Christ’. An allied movement known as Prarthana 
Samaj was organized by Justice Ranade in Bombay in 
1867. 

The two, Brahmo and the Prarthana Samaj, did the 
spade work in the field of socio-religious reform and 
paved the way for a large-scale reform movement. 
The Sabhas, advocated the abolition of Sati, infanticide, 
and the distinctions of caste; and took the progressive 
step of organizing a number of reform societies and 
educational institutions. In some of its trends, this 
reformist movement attempted to cut adrift from the 
main current of Indian culture. Under the glamour 
of the Western institutions and the prestige associated 
with them, it set in motion a spirit of revolt against 
age-old beliefs, habits and practice. In some ways it 
became pseudo-modern. ‘Naturally then, there was 
bound to be a reaction, at any rate a correction to the 
denationalizing tendencies engendered by the reformist 
movement. The Arya Sama.j in the north-west founded 
by the venerable Swami Dayanand Saraswati, and 
the Theosophical movement from the South, furnished 
the necessary corrective to the spirit of heterodoxy and 
even heresy which the Western learning brought with 
it.’« 

(ii) The Arya Samaj :—Its founder, Mulshankar, who 
later became known as Dayanand Saraswati, was born 
at Tankara in Morvi, a feaudatory state in Kathiawar, 
in 1824. He was brought up in his childhood under 
the stern discipline and orthodoxy of his father. Being 
averse to worldly pursuits, he ran away from home to 
avoid marriage, and became a Brahmchari. After a 
long search for a Guru he finally became the disciple of 
Pandit Virjanand of Mathura, a blind scholar of 
repute. Mahrishi Dayanand was a learned scholar, a 
fine disputant and a great orator. His most well-known 
and the best work is Satyarth Prakash, in which he 
shows his knowledge not only of the Vedas, but of 

** Ibid, pp. 13 and 14. 
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the leading modern religions. With his ‘energetic 
patriotism’, he exerted a profound influence on Indian 
nationalism. ‘In truth, it was Dayanand Saraswati 
who first proclaimed “India for Indians” ’.** Daya¬ 
nand taught ‘that there is a Primeval Eternal Religion; 
that there is one spirit, Brahman, pervading the whole 
universe; that the Vedas are His Word—Vedas includ¬ 
ing only the Samhita, the Mantras; that there arc three 
Eternal Things, God, Soul, Matter; that activity is su¬ 
perior to resignation, and creates destiny’.^® 

The Arya Samaj was founded in April 1875 in Bombay 
and in 1877 its Lahore branch was started. It carried 
on its activities in the light of the ten principles formu¬ 
lated in Lahore in 1877. In 1892, it split into two 
schools, ‘composed of those who stood for the Vedic 
ideals of Brahmcharya and religious service, and those 
who sought to regenerate society imbibing in due 
measure modern western culture through the modern 
type of educational institutions.’'*® Shradhanand and 
I^ajpat Rai were the exponents of the respective schools. 
‘The repudiation of the authority of the Brahmin, the 
denouncing of the infinite number of meaningless rites 
and the worship of image of different gods and goddesses 
which split the people into numerous belligerent sects, 
and the crusade against the mass of religious super¬ 
stitions which kept for many centuries, the Hindu mind 
in a state of mental befogging and spiritual degradation— 
these were the progressive elements in the programme 
of the Arya Samaj.’'*’ Education has been its special 
field of activity: a net-work of schools, colleges and 
Gurukuls were started. Its emphasis on the equality 
of sexes and the education of girls was a potent factor 
in awakening among the womanhood of India the 
consciousness of their role in the political life of the 
Motherland. 

The Arya Samaj differed from other reform move¬ 
ments, as its tone like that of the English Puritanism ^ 

Besant, India: A JVation^ p. 79. 

« Ibid, p. 79. 

Sitaramayya, The History of the Congress^ Vol. I, p. 14. 

Desai, Socia/ Background of Indian Natimmlistn, p. 266. 
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was definitely aggressive. Much of its iconoclasticism 
and militancy gave to Indian nationalism its assertive 
role. It has been responsible in inculcating in tlie 
youths of the country, a sense of patriotism and a feel¬ 
ing of national exultation in the superiority of Hindu 
culture; which in truth became the motive force behind 
Indian Nationalism. ‘The Arya Samaj, which is 
spreading all over the Panjab and in the United Prov¬ 
inces, represents in one of its aspects a revolt against 
Hindu orthodoxy, but in anothei’ it represents equally 
a revolt against western ideals, for in the teachings of 
its founder, Dayanand, it has found an aggressive gospel 
wliich bases the claims of Aryan, i.c., Hindu Supremacy, 
on the Vedas, as the one ultimate source of human 
and Divine Wisdom.’^** Yet this feeling of militant 
nationalism was toned down by the ideals of democracy. 
It stood for equality among all people irrespective of 
race, caste, creed and sex. The tone and temper of 
this great reform movement is the product of the tense 
situation of the time, when Hinduism was facing a war 
of annihilation. 

(iii) Th Theosophical Society :—The Society was 
founded in New York in November, 1875, by Halena 
Petrona Blavatsky and Henry Steele Olcott, in order to 
revive religion in India. On an invitation by Swami 
Dayanand, the two came to India and landed in Bom¬ 
bay on February 16, 1879. Col. Olcott bought some 
property at Adyar, where in 1882 the head-quarters of 
the Society were established. In 1893, Mrs. Besant 
came to India and joined the Society. 

“The advent of the Theosophists, heralded by Ma¬ 
dame Balvatsky and Colonel Olcott, gave a fresh im¬ 
petus to the revival, and certainly no Hindu has done 
so much to organize and consolidate the movement 
as Mrs. Besant, who in her Central Hindu College at 
Benares, and her Theosophical Institution at Adyar, 
near Madras, has openly proclaimed her faith in the 
superiority of the whole Hindu system to the vaunted 
civilization of the west. Is it surprising that Hindus 

** Sir Valentine Ghirol, Indian Unrest, p. 27. 

F. 5. 
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should turn their backs upon our civilization, when a 
European of highly trained, intellectual power, and 
with an extraordinary gift of eloquence, comes and 
tells them that it is they who possess, and have from all 
times possessed, the key to supreme wisdom; that their 
gods, their philosophy, their morality, are on a higher 
plane of thought than the West has ever reached”.** 

This Reform Movement believes in the brotherhood 
of man irrespective of any distinction, and aims at build¬ 
ing up a unique system of ethical principles derived 
from all the religions of the world. It believes in the 
Hindu doctrines of transmigration of soul and Karma; 
and regards Hinduism as representing the highest and 
supreme Wisdom. Through its efforts at regenerating 
Hindu Society, it infused a spirit of ‘devotion to Hindu 
ideals, readiness for sacrifice, a burning passion of 
patriotism, and of devotion to motherland’®®. It did 
a magnificent work in the field of social service and 
education. 

(iv) The Ram Krishna Mission :—It was formally 
founded on 1st May, 1897, when its central offices were 
established at Belur, five miles up Calcutta. The 
movement was inspired by Shri Ram Krishna Parama- 
hansa. Gadadhar Chaterji, who later became Ram 
Krishna, was born in 1834 in Kamarpukur, in the dis¬ 
trict of Hooghly of Bengal. He experienced life in its 
many aspects, as a temple priest, as a scavanger and as 
the seeker after the unity of religions by living according 
to the tenets of Islam and Christianity. He belongs to 
the line of eminent saints and savants of ancient India, 
like Chandidas and Chaitanya, and represented the 
Bhakd cult. He was a visionafy and yogi, who had 
attained, through spiritual ecstacy or samadhi, god- 
realization. He was ‘difficult to understand in the con¬ 
text of modern life, and yet fitting into India’s many- 
coloured pattern and accepted and revered by many 
of her people as a man, with a touch of the divine fire 

Ibid, pp. 28 and 29. 

Besant, India: A J/ation, p. 89. 
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about Vivekananda says, ‘To proclaim and make 

clear the fundamental unity underlying all religions 
was the mission of my Master’®*. 

Among the many devotees that collected round the 
Paramhansa, was one Narendra Nath Dutt, a graduate 
of Calcutta University who later came to be known as 
Vivekananda. When the Master died in 1886, the 
disciple spread the message of his guru, fa.r and wide. 
On his emergence in 1892, after a period of retirement 
on the spiritual altitudes of the Himalayas for six years, 
he was sent to represent India in the Parliament of 
Religions in Chicago, in 1893, the funds being raised 
by Sir Subramania Iyer and a few friends. By his 
striking personality, magnificent oratory, and the force¬ 
ful presentation of the sublime wisdom of Hinduism, 
he created a profound and enduring impression both in 
America and England. He won Margaret Noble, 
as a dLsciple, who came to India in 1898, and under¬ 
took the creditabfo task, along with Mrs. Besant, of re¬ 
vitalizing Hinduism and presenting it to the West. 
To Vivekananda, ‘This Universe has not been created by 
any extra-cosmic God, nor is the work of any outside 
genius. It is self-creating, self-dissolving, self-mani¬ 
festing, One Infinite Existence the Brahma’®*. In the 
words of Nehru, ‘He preached the monism of the 
Advaita philosophy of the Vedanta and was convinced 
that only this could be the future religion of thinking 
humanity. For the Vedanta was not only spiritual but 
rational and in harmony with scientific investigations 
of external nature’®*. Though Vivekananda kept aloof 
from politics, yet by raising the stature of Indian civil¬ 
ization in the eyes of the West, and through his message 
of fearlessness and hope, he gave to Young India, the 
strength and confidence to build her own destiny. His 
many Seva Ashramas undertook the care of the needy, 
the sick and the seeker after the truth. 

All these reform movements present an organic 

“ Nehru, The Discovery of India, p. 280. 

*• Vivekanand, My Master, IV, p. 840. 

** Quoted from Nehru’s: The Discovery of Mia, p. 281. 

Ibid. p. 280. 
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religio-political process, evolving out through successive 
stages, elements of ‘National Self-Consciousness’. 

The Brahmo Samaj sowed the first seeds of Indian 
Nationalism; its leanings towards Christianity raised 
the hopes of missionaries and made the birth of the 
Arya Samaj an inev’table necessity. The vigour and 
militancy of the Arya Sama.j falsified the hopes of Christ¬ 
ian missionaries, and by creating a strong wave of 
patriotism it saved Hinduism. It did of course alienate 
some. The I'heosophical Society, with its synthesis of 
divergent religious philosophies, filled in the gap. 
Vivekananda, the disciple of Ram Krishna, with his 
philosophy of Vedanta, gave the message of a world- 
religion, and fostered national pride in the superiority 
of Hindu spiritualism over the disastrous materialism of 
the West. In the words of the historian of the Congress, 
‘All these movements were really so many threads in 
the strand of Indian Nationalism and the Nation’s duty 
was to evolve a synthesis so as to be able to dispel 
prejudice and superstition, to renovate and purify the 
old faith, and Vedantic idealism, and reconcile it with 
Nationalism of the new age. The Indian National 
Congress was destined to fulfil this great mission.’®* 
And to quote Mrs. Besant, ‘thus has Religion inspired 
Nationality, and Sir Valentine Chirol, cruel and unjust 
as he was, had true and acute insight when he saw in the 
revival of Hinduism the genesis of Nationality’.®* 

(g) The War o f Independence (1857) .•— Savarkar says, 
“when, therefore, taking the searching attitude of a 
historian, I began to scan that instructive and magnifi¬ 
cent spectacle, I found to my great surprise the brilli¬ 
ance of a War of Independence shining in ‘the mutiny 
of 1857’ ”.®’ For decades together, this great and 
historic revolution has been dubbed by the British his¬ 
torians and their imitators in India and abroad as ‘The 
Sepoy Mutiny’. Is it the mere magic-eyes of a political 
alchemist that have transformed the so-called uprising 

Sitaramayya, The History of the Congress, Vol. I, p. 14. 

Besant, India: A Nation, p. 95. 
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of a disgruntled soldiery into a full-fledged war of inde¬ 
pendence ? Or is it that this historic phenomenon like 
a meteor, shot up on the Indian political sky, and while 
dazzling the eye for a moment, faded away into nothing¬ 
ness ? Nothing would be fai ther from truth. It is indeed 
India’s first war of freedom, and like a stone thrown 
into the stagnant waters of Indian political life, left a 
commotion which had stirred the hearts of millions 
of martyrs who wrote the liistory of India’s eman¬ 
cipation with their blood. 

The Indian Revolution of 1857 is one of the three 
great revolutions of an age of revolution. I’he first 
was the American Revolution against British Colonial¬ 
ism, the second was the French Revolution against 
the misrule of an autocratic monarchy, the third was 
the Indian Revolution agaimt foreign domination. 
The first succeeded and ended the British control of 
America, the second too succeeded, and brought to an 
end the corrupt French monarchy, but the third ended 
in a failure, though not without leaving forever the 
burning spirit of revolution. 

All revolutions have behind them reasons—deep 
and grave—which force man to take recourse to this 
fatal method of redressing their grievances and bringing 
about a historic rearrangement of life. A revolution¬ 
ary movement Ts always due to some all-moving 
principle for which hundreds and thousands of men 
fight before which thrones totter, crowns are destroyed 
and created, existing ideals are shattered and new 
ideals break forth, and for the sake of which vast masses 
of people think lightly of shedding sacred human 
blood’.®* Had the Indian Revolution of 1857 ‘some 
moving principle’ behind it ? If so, what ? 

According to Savarkar, this ‘all moving principle’ 
is symbolised in the two words, ‘Swadharma’ and 
‘Swarajya’. The proclamation of the Emperor of 
Delhi on the establishment of, the revolutionary regime 
reads, ‘Oh, you sons of Hindustan, if we make up our 
mind we can destroy the enemy and will release from 
“ Ibid, p. 3. 
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dread our religion and our country, dearer to us than 
life itself’®*. 

‘In truth, any movement to be strong in India must 
rest on a religious basis, and so interwoven with 
religion is the very fibre of the Indian heart, that it only 
throbs with full response when the religious note hzis 
been struck which calls out its sympathetic vibration’*®. 
The cry of “Din”, “Din” of the revolutionaries of 1857 
struck this vibrating note. The heavy chains of slavery, 
the yoke of foreign rule, the suppression of an age-old 
culture and time-honoured religion; and the oppression 
of all—men, women and children—regenerated in the 
hearts of the Indian people, the love of their country 
and of their religion. Thus were sown the seeds of the 
plant that flowered as India’s first War of Independence. 

There is no denying the feet ‘that for a long period 
many grievances had been rankling in the hearts of the 
people’®^ Dalhousie’s Doctrine of Lapse, the Com¬ 
pany’s policy of exploitation, and the policy of the 
Christian missionaries, were the so many contributory 
factors. The missionaries had, in their overzeal for 
conversion, antagonised all sections of people. The 
chairman of the Directors of the East India Company, 
Mr. Maryles, declared in the House of Commons in the 
fateful year (1857); 

“Providence has entrusted the extensive empire of 
Hindustan to England in order th^t the banner of Christ 
should wave triumphant from one end of India to the 
other. Every one must exert all his strength that there 
may be no dilatoriness on any account in continuing in 
the country the great work of making all India Christ¬ 
ian.’®* ‘The aggressive European innovations had 
roused the conservative and orthodox instincts of the 
people.’®* The commercial policy of the Company had 
reduced the vast masses to poverty. Finally, Lord 

** Quoted from Savarkar*s, The Indian War of Independence 1857, p. 8. 

•• Mrs. Besant, India: A ffation, p. 71. 

Sir Syed, The Causes of the Indian Revolt^ p. 3. 

•• Quoted from Topa*s, The Growth and Development of National Thought in India^ 

p, 66. 

G. N. Singh, Landmakers in Indian Constitutional and National Development^ p. 65. 
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Dalhousie denied the widows of princes the right to 
adoption and declared their States escheat, which 
created a discontent among the nobility and the princely 
class. 

The Revolution broke out on May 10, 1857—a 
hundred years after the battle of Plassey, which marked 
the establishment of the Company’s rule over India— 
at Meerut. Though it broke out earlier than planned, 
yet the conflagration soon spread to Delhi, Agra, 
Benares, Allahabad, and Kanpur. Oudh, Bundelkhand, 
Rohelkhand, Bihar, Chotta Nagpur too flared up. 
The struggle threw up many a military genius, valiant 
fighter and martyr, who rose to great heights of leader¬ 
ship, and sacrificed their lives in the cause of the Mother¬ 
land. The inspiring names and the great deeds of 
Rani of Jhansi, Tantia Tope, Nana Saheb, Bala Rao, 
Mangal Pande and Ahmad Shah will remain for ever 
enshrined in the hearts of the people, for whose freedom 
they faced death. So long as men live and love freedom, 
these worthy names will inspire them to deeds of great 
valour. The world, as it is, must face crisis after crisis; 
and it is only the great nations inspired by the hallowed 
memories of their patriots, that can face the eternal law 
of conflict. 

In spite of the many brilliant compaigns, sieges, 
pitched battles and victories, the revolutionaries were 
vanquished and the war came to an end within almost 
a year. The reasons are not difficult to discover. Most 
of the princes stood by the British. ‘Many played the 
part of Quislings’.®^ The princes of Rajputana re¬ 
mained neutral. The Scindia and the Nizam too main¬ 
tained an aloofness. The latter, through the influence 
of his Prime Minister Salar Jung, checked the War from 
spreading to the south and Scindia’s Dewan, Dinkar 
Rao, influenced the decision of his master. The newly 
created Zamindars remained throughout loyal to the 
Company. ‘The British got the support of Gurkhas 
and, what is more surprising, of the Sikhs also, for the 
Sikhs had been their enemies and had been defeated 

Nehru, The Discovery of India^ p. 269, 
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by them only a few years before’.*® The international 
situation too favoured the British: their armies, relieved 
from the Crimean and Chinese Wars, which had just 
been over, were sent to India. The British maintained 
their control of the sea throughout unchallenged, and 
thus the regular flow of the supply of arms, which were 
definitely superior to those of the Indians, could be 
maintained. 

The war ended with reprisals—mass massacres of 
innocent men, women and even of infants, burning of 
villages and towns, and devastation of vast areas in 
the country-.sidc which pale into insignificance the 
barbarities of Chengez and Nadir. 

“Old men who had done us no harm, and helpless 
women with suckling infants at their breast, felt the 
weight of our vengeance no less than the vilest male¬ 
factors”.®* 

“Martial law had been proclaimed; those terrible 
Acts passed by the Legislative Council in May and June 
were in full operation; and soldiers and civilians alike 
were holding bloody Assize, or slaying natives without 
any Assize at all regardless of sex or age”.®’ 

“We have the power of life in our hands and, I assure 
you, we spare not. A very summary trial is all that 
takes place. I'he condemned culprit is placed under 
a tree, with a rope around his neck, on the top of a 
carriage, and when it is pulled off he swings”.** 

Thus ended the glorious war in an inglorious manner, 
and with the coming of New age, and new Leadership, 
men forgot the heat and fervour of the ‘sacrificial fire 
of the War of Independence of 1857’. 

“The terrible volcano, which, had opened wide its 
jaws and had vomitted forth in rage a regular torrent 
of flesh, of blood, of corpses, of lightnings, of thunders, 
of burning red lava—that volcano then began to close 
its mouth again; its heated lava began to cool; its sword- 
tongues re-entered their scabbards, its fiery lightnings, 

“ Ibid, p. 269. 

•• Holmes, History of the Sepoy War, p. 124. 

Kaye and Malleson, History of Indian Mutiny, Vol. II, p. 203. 

•* Charles Ball, Indian Mutiny, Vol. I, p. 257. 
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its deafening thunders, its whirl-winds, its terrible 
movings, and its dread awakenings—^all entered again 
the magician’s bag and melted away into invisible air. 
And the crater closed and green grass began again to 
grow on the top; cultivation recommenced; furrows 
were active; peace, safety, and softness reigned. And 
the surface of the volcano has now become so soft and 
smiling that nobody does believe that there slumbers 
a volcano under the surface.”®* 

Of the many effects that resulted from this spontane¬ 
ous revolutionary upsurge, a few need mentioning. It 
created a gulf between the rulers and ruled, resulting 
into an aggravated form of racial bitterness. The 
British became more arrogant, and adopted a policy of 
‘blood and iron’. Distrust of Indians grew and their 
exclusion from services started as is evidenced by the 
Act of 1861, which reduced the age of admission to 
Indian Civil Service from 21 to 20, which was later on 
further reduced to 19 years. I’liis almost amounted to 
the debarring of Indians from the Civil Service. Re- 
foi ms in Military Organization were made, the MiUtary 
Budget swelled, an adequate proportion of British 
soldiers to Indian soldiers (1 to 2) was decided upon, 
reorganization of Army units on the basis of communities 
and martial races was undertaken. 

Besides these there are other deeper effects; the bar¬ 
barities of British reprisals inflicted deep and grievous 
wounds on the body-politic of the Motherland; and 
these could not be healed up till the 15th August, 1947— 
just ninety years after. These festering wounds cried 
aloud for antidotes. The history of the Indian National 
Movement from .1857 to 1947 is but an experiment to 
discover the antidote. Moreover, the offerings of the 
Martyrs on the sacrificial altar of the War of Indepen¬ 
dence have left imperishable memories in the minds 
of men. These memories and the dauntless deeds of 
heroism have given continuity to this revolutionary 
spirit, which has found expression in the dramatic and 
revolutionary events that took place in the beginning 

Savarkar, The Indian War of Independence^ p. 540. 

F. 6. 
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of this century, and reached a final culmination in the 
matchless exploits of heroism of the Indian National 
Army, on the wooded battle—fields of Imphal. This 
continuity of the revolutionary spirit is very well illus¬ 
trated by the statement of Savarkar, which he made in 
1908 from London and which has Iseen quoted by the 
Special Tribunal in 1910, which tried him for waging 
war against the King and sentenced him to transport¬ 
ation for life and forfeiture of his property. 

“The war begun on the 10th of May, 1857 is not over 
on the 10th of May, 1908, nor can it ever cease till a 
10th of May to come sees the destiny accomplished and 
our Motherland stands free.”’* 

The historic stream of Indian Nationalism has been 
fed by the waters of many a turbulent tributary, and 
the Indian War of Independence is one of them. 


3. Gonclusion 

3. Conclusion :—The establishment of British rule in 
India marks truly the beginnings of the first foreign rule, 
for in fact the British, unlike the former conquerors, 
maintained a race complex, never identifying them¬ 
selves with the people. An examination of their govern¬ 
mental policies reveals in broad outline the two aspects 
of their rule, one constructive and the other destructive. 
Their constructive activities include the establishment 
of a uniform administration, the development of the 
means of communications and the introduction of the 
modern Western education. The destructive features 
of their rule are, the adoption of measures which ruined 
Indian agriculture and industry, ‘and the exploitation 
of Indian economic resources to suit the interests of 
British Imperialism. As a result thereof, the twin- 
forces of nationalism were created. On the one hand, 
the sense of national solidarity and democratic rational¬ 
ism made a headway; on the other hand, mass-poverty 
and discontentment were aggravated. These forces, 

™ Ibid, p. XX. 
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in the ultimate analysis, became the motive-power 
behind Indian Nationalism. The Religious Renais¬ 
sance introduced the element of spiritualism and the 
Indian War of Independence (1857) that of revolution. 



CHAPTER TWO 


REPRESENTATIVE THINKERS AND LEADERS 


All nationalist movements bear the indelible stamp 
of the personality of their leaders. Mazzini and Gari¬ 
baldi, Cavour and Bismarck, Masaryk and Attaturk, 
Sun-Yat-Sen and Zaghlul Pasha live through the great 
causes they sponsored. The key to the understanding 
of any historic movement lies in the study of the char¬ 
acter and the philosophy of its leaders. Likewise for a 
true evaluation and correct estimate of the Indian 
Nationalist Movement, it is but necessary that a brief 
survey of its leadership should be undertaken. 

The Indian Nationalist leadership has throughout 
been inspired by an ideal of spiritualism. ‘Our history 
is that of our social life and attainment of spiritual 
ideals.’^ The Indian political thought throughout the 
epic struggle, as in the past, continued to be deeply 
imbued with a faith in religion and spiritualism. In 
the West, political thought has often been influenced 
by materialism as symbolized by the French Encyc¬ 
lopaedists, Holbach and Diderot and the anti-God 
Marxists, Lenin and Stalin. , The constitutionalists 
like Naroji and Gokhale, extremists like Tilak and Lajpat 
Rai, SatyagrahLs like Gandhi and Nehru, though they 
represent differing ideologies, yet there is not to be found 
among them a single materialist, agnostic or sceptic. 
Thus spirituality gave a new form and shape to the 
Indian National Struggle. 

There are other differences too. The nationalist 
leadership in England and France had to carry a struggle 
for their democratic rights against their own feudal 
nobility. In India, the leadership was faced with a 
doubly difficult task as they had to fight against a foreign 
imperialism and its indigenous props—the feudal and 

* Tagore, J^ationalism, p. 6. 
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bourgeois forces. ‘Leaders of freedom movements, 
as a rule, are careful not to court the enmity of other 
states except the one against which they are fighting.’* 
But the Indian leadership supported the cause of 
Republican Spain and Abyssinia, Czechoslovakia and 
China without fearing the antogonism of Italy, Germany 
and Japan. The Indian leaders did not shape their 
movement from the narrow view-point of nationalism 
but treated their own struggle as an integral part of a 
wider international struggle against imperialism. The 
Indian struggle derived its inspiration from the demo¬ 
cratic movements of the nineteenth century and the 
Socialistic trends of the twentieth. In the West National¬ 
ism, after passing through the birth-pangs, ‘developed 
apparatus of magnificent power and surprising appetite’,* 
and Hitler and Mussolini taught the politics of lebens- 
raum, and preached the glories of war. In the multi¬ 
ple-nation states of Europe, the dominating group 
denied to the minorities the right of ‘self-determination’ 
they claimed for themselves. In India Nationalist 
leadership permitted to the Muslim minority the right 
of self-determination and Indian Nationalism even today, 
in the moment of its glorious victory, decries expansion¬ 
ism and war. 

For our present study have been chosen the trium¬ 
virate of elder-statesmen, Naroji, Banerjea and Gokhale, 
who are the early pioneers; the extremists, Tilak, Pal 
and Lajpat Rai; Mrs. Besant, who from religion drifted 
into politics, and Aurobindo, who from politics drifted 
into religion; and finally there are Gandhi and Nehru, 
the two inseparables of Indian politics, the one 
complementary to the other. The patriarchs, Naroji, 
Banerjea and Gokhale represent the first phase of the 
Nationalist Movement, which stood for moderation and 
constitutionalism with a firm belief in the innate sense of 
justice of the British. Tilak, Pal and Lajpat Rai are 
representatives of the second phase of the Nationalist 
Movement, when the extremist trend symbolises the 

* Karuna Karan, India in World Affairs, pp. 8 and 9. 

• Tagore, Nationalism, p. 37, 
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impatience of the younger generation. In the final 
phase, the leadership of the Movement passes on to 
Gandhi and Nehru. The two, with their breadth of 
vision and unparalleled sacrifice, give to the movement 
a mass base, and lead millions of men, women and 
children on the long, lone and arduous road of indep¬ 
endence till the trumpet-sounds of Freedom are heard 
from the battlements of the Red Fort at Delhi. 


1. Dadabhai Naroji (1825-1917) 

He was born on the 4th September, 1825, had his 
education in the Elphinstone Institute, Bombay, and 
after a brilliant career was appointed as an Assistant 
Professor in the same institution. Later he became the 
Diwan of Baroda, where arose the differences between 
him and the British Resident. In the words of Lai 
Mohan Ghose, Dadabhai filled his countrymen with 
‘admiration, envy and despair’. Chintamani never 
met ‘a gentler soul’. Gokhale said of him, ‘if ever there 
is the divine in man it is in Dadabhai’. Masani refers in 
veneration to his ‘simple but heroic life devoted to the 
service of humanity’. 

His life was occupied in a variety of political and 
social activities. He established the first Girls’ School in 
Bombay. He founded the India Society and the British 
India Society in England and represented the central 
Finsbury constituency, in the House of Commons. He 
organized public life in India prior to the Congress, 
was one of the founders of the Congress, and was elected 
President of the Congress thrice in 1886, 1893 and 1906. 
Dadabhai, ‘beginning his connectibn with the Congress 
from its very outset, continued to serve it till the evening 
of his life and took it through the whole gamut of evol¬ 
ution, from the humble position of being a people’s 
organ seeking redress of administrative grievances, to 
that of National Assembly working for the definite 
object of attaining Swaraj.’* 

* Sitaramayva, Th* History of th§ CongrosSf Vol. I, p. 83. 
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In his political views he was a moderate, who had 
‘faith in the instinctive love of justice and fair play 
of the United Kingdom’ and hoped for the dawn of the 
day ‘when the world will see the noblest spectacle of a 
great nation like the British holding out the hand of 
true fellow-citizenship and of justice’. He propagated 
the view that Indians being British citizens ‘are entitled 
to and claim all British Citizens’ Rights’. In his classic 
work, Poverty and un-British Rule in India, he gives a 
monumental testimony of his vast erudition and deep 
grasp over the economics of Indo-British relations. 
His thesis of the perpetual drain from India to Britain 
has become a subject of several subsequent treatises, 
and cleared the jungle, as it were, and laid out the broad 
tracts upon which public activities continued to run for 
long years’. Before the Royal Commission on Indian 
Expenditure, he said that England had ‘perfect security 
to carry away from India, and to eat up in India, her 
property at the present rate of some ^^30,000,000, or 
,{^40,000,000 a year’.® 

He lived a life of fulness and died in 1917, having 
rightly earned the title of The Grand Old Man of 
India. C. Y. Chintamani says of him: 

“His death in 1917 in his ninety-second year marked 
the disappearance of an institution. The public life 
of India has been adorned by a galaxy of brilliant 
intellects and selfless patriots, but there has been none 
in our time comparable with Dadabhai Naroji.”* 


2. Surendra Nath Baneijea (1848-1925) 

After graduation Banerjea joined the Indian Civil 
Service, but on a slight technical mistake he was disr 
missed and later on refused permission to be enrolled 
as member of the English bar. He became a professor 
of English in the Metropolitan Institute (now Vidya- 
sagar College) at Calcutta and founded the Ripon 

* Masani, Dadabhai Naroji, p. 209. 

• Chintamani, Indian Politics since the Mutiny^ p. 20. 
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College. He took over the ‘Bengalee’ from Bannerjee 
and expanded the weekly into a daily. In 1876 he 
established the Indian Association primarily with the 
purpose of agitating against the lowering of age for 
admission into the I.C.S. from 21 to 19. Through his 
effort was set up in 1883, the Indian National Confer¬ 
ence, which became the precursor of the Indian Nation¬ 
al Congress. He presided over the Congress in 1898 
and 1902. He was elected to the Imperial Legislative 
Council, and was one of the first ministers under the 
Montford Scheme. He restored to the Calcutta Munic¬ 
ipality the right of self-government which ’t had been 
deprived of in 1899. He was a leader of several deput¬ 
ations sent out to England. During the partition 
agitation he faced lathi-chaxges. 

Of the many great orators in English language that 
India has produced Banerjca is the greatest and most 
perfect. His ‘trumpet voice, resounding from the 
Congress platform, I’eached the farthest recesses of the 
civilized world’. Henry Cotton, wiiting about him, 
says, ‘at the present moment the name of Surendra 
Nath Banerjea excites as much enthusiasm among the 
rising generation of Multan as in Daca’.’ ‘For com¬ 
mand of language, for elegance of diction, for a rich 
imagery, for emotional heights, for a spirit of 
manly challenge, his orations are hard to beat. They 
remain unapproachable.’® Through his mastery of 
language and convincing style, he dominated the polit¬ 
ical scene in India and carried with him the rising 
intelligentsia; in England he created deep and pro¬ 
found influence on the public mind, and in the Con¬ 
gress sessions, year in and year out, he continued to be 
the leading luminary and guiding force. His sincere 
avowal of loyalty to the British lent to the bitter critic¬ 
ism of the British rule he made, the touch of sarcasm 
and the bite of irony. While referring to the danger to 
India from the expanding Russian Imperialism, he said, 
‘the true scientific frontier against Russian invasion 

’ Henry Cotton, J^ew India, p. 28. 

® Sitaramayya, The History of the Congress^ Vol. I, p. 100. 
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does not lie in some remote inaccessible mountain 
which has yet to be discovered, but it lies deep in the 
hearts of a loyal and contented people’.® During 
his second visit to England in 1909, he was requested by 
the care-taker of the Manchester Hall, after he had 
addressed a crowded meeting, to sign the visitor’s book. 
While Banerjea was writing his name, the care-taker 
remarked, ‘Sir, let me tell you this, that such a speech 
has not been delivered in the Hall since it was built’. 
Such an orator could not fail to raise the stature of his 
countrymen in the eyes of the British. 

Moderate in views and constitutional in his methods, 
he was a great admirer of Indo-British connexion. 
His ‘object was not the suppression of British Rule in 
India but the broadening of its basis, the liberalizing of 
its spirit, the ennobling of its character and placing it 
on the unchangeable foundations of a Nation’s affections, 
and he hoped for the day when India would find its 
place in the great confederacy of free States, English 
in the origin, Englisli in their character, English in 
their institutions’. 


3. Gopal Krishna Gokhale (1866-1915) 

Born on May 9 in 1866, at Kolhapur, he had to face 
the hardships of life from his very childhood, his father 
having died when he was only tlurteen. Often fore¬ 
going one of his daily meals, and being ‘compelled to 
economize by studying ai night by the light of street 
lamps, in order to save oil,’^^ he still managed to com¬ 
plete his college education. He became an assistant 
master in the school which later became the Ferguson 
College and was its Principal till he retired in 1902. 
In 1888 he became the member of the Bombay Legis¬ 
lative Council and in 1902 entered the Imperial Legis¬ 
lature where he fought battles against the Curzonian 

* Quoted from Sitiramayya’s, ‘The History of the Congress,’ Vol. I, p. 100. 

Banerjea, A Nation in the Makings p. 267, 

“ Hoyland, G, K. GokhaU, p. 4. 

F. 7. 
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autocracy. In 1905, he presided over the Benaras 
session of the Congress. After the Surat split he led the 
Moderates. He was sent out as a representative to 
England in two successive yea'’S, 1905 and 1906. He 
went to South Africa where he rendered great service to 
Gandhiji in his campaign of Passive Resistance. 

His great contribution to the political and social life 
of the country is to be found in the Servants of India 
Society which he established in 1905 with the purpose 
of training a disciplined order of missionaries pledged 
to a life of service and sacrifice in the cause of the Mother¬ 
land. The Preamble to the constitution of the Society 
reads; 

“A sufficient number of our countrymen must now 
come forward to devote themselves to the cause in the 
spirit in which religious work is undertaken. Public life 
must be spiritualized. Love of country must so fill the 
heart that all else shall appear as of little moment by 
its side.”^*" 

“His life w’as fairly simple; his patriotism was of the 
highest type; yet he was not the type of man fitted to be 
a hero. He had the qualities of statesmanship, but 
lacked those of generalship.”” In the opinion of 
Massingham, the editor of The Nation, there was no 
statesman in England comparable to Gokhale, and he 
was easily greater than Asquith himself. Lord Morley 
remarked that he ‘had a politician’s head and a sense 
of executive responsibility’. He had an intellectual 
honesty and never expressed an opinion unless he him¬ 
self was entirely satisfied by it. “He was scrupulously 
conscientious in every transaction in life. Clear and 
powerful in intellect, hard-worldng to a fault, unsparing 
in exertion, Mr. Gokhale amused knowledge at once 
vast, various and exact, and was like Lord Oxford 
and Asquith, a master of direct expression and lucid 
exposition.”^* 

He was the severest critic of the British government 


Quoted from Chintaniani, Indian Politics since the Mutiny, p. 66. 
Lajpat Rai, Toung India, p. 228. 

Chintamani, Indian Politics since the Mutiny, p. 64. 
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and had the ‘remarkable knack of saying the hardest 
things in the gentlest language’. While criticising the 
policy of the government in reserving the highest posts 
for Europeans, he says ‘the pledges of equal treatment 
which England has given us have supplied us with a 
high and worthy ideal for our Nation, and if these 
pledges are repudiated, one of the strongest claims of 
British Rule to our attachment will disappear’.^* When 
he condemned the Reforms Act of 1892, for not giving 
the right of election to members of Councils and leaving 
it to the Viceroy to make rules, he said: 

“I will not say that they have been deliberately so 
framed as to defeat the object of the Act of 1892, but 
I will say this, that if the officer who drafted them had 
been asked to sit down with the deliberate purpose of 
framing a scheme to defeat that object, he could not 
have done better.”^* 

Though he condemned the government outright in 
the most trenchant language yet he was somewhat 
unpopular; for his role of the intermediary between 
the people and the government did not satisfy either 
cf them. The former accused him of mendicancy and 
the latter of bad faith. 

He stood for the abolition of Salt Tax, introduction 
of Primary education, affording of equal opportunities 
to Indians for recruitment to the Services, ending of the 
artificial surpluses created by a manipulated exchange 
in Curzon’s regime and transference of control over 
finance from the British to Indians and an all-round 
association of Indians in the government of the country. 


4. Lokmanya Bal Gangadhar Tilak (1856-1920) 

Tilak, ‘the Father of Indian Unrest’^’, was born in 
1856, and after graduation with honours, became a 
professor in the Ferguson College Poona. He began 

“ Quoted from The History of the Congress^ Vol I. Sitaramayya, p. 89. 

« Ibid, p. 89. 

” Ghirol, Indian Unrest, p. 41 
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his political career by opposing the Age of Consent Bill. 
By starting two weeklies, the Maharatha in English 
and the Kesari in Marathi, he became the wielder of a 
powerful weapon for his onslaught against the bureau¬ 
cracy and for the propagation of his philosophy. He 
organised a number of Akharas, Lathi Clubs, anti¬ 
cow killing societies; and inaugurated the Ganpati 
festival in 1893 and the Shivaji festival in 1895. He 
joined the Congress in 1889 and was the leader of the 
Left Wing (extremist) at the Congress sessions from 1905 
to 1907. Tilak was imprisoned thrice; first time in 
1882, when be was sentenced to a term of four months 
for writing allegedly subversive articles. Second time he 
was arrested on the 27th July, 1897 for sedition, and sen¬ 
tenced to 18 months’ rigorous imprisonment. The 
case had an interesting history. Famine and plague 
in Maharastra had led to discontentment and to the 
rise of a revolutionary spirit which finally resulted in the 
murder of two plague officers for their harsh enforce¬ 
ment methods to combat the epidemic. Since the 
shooting of Rand, Plague Commissioner at Poona, and 
Lt. Ayerst, the Anglo-tndian press started an agitation 
for the prosecution of Tilak. On June 12, 1897, 
on the occasion of the Shivaji festival, Tilak delivered a 
speech expressing the views tiiat ‘great men are above 
the principles of common morality’, and thus ju.stifying 
the murder ofAfzal Khan by Shivaji. He exhorted h's 
countrymen to ‘rise above the Penal Code into the rarified 
atmosphere of the sacred Bhagwat Gita and consider 
the action of gieatmen’*®. The Anglo-Indian agitation 
was successful and Tilak was arrested. The trial was 
conducted by Judge Strachey assisted by a jury of 9, 
of whom 6 were European and 3 Tndians, the Europeans 
did not know the Marathi language. Justice Strachey 
played the role of Advocate-General and defined “Dis- 
aflfection” as “want of affection”. The jury gave the 
verdict of guilty with 6 for and 3 against. Tilak was 
sentenced to 18 months’ rigorous imprisonment, on the 
14th September, 1897, for publishing a few verses and 

Chirol, Indian Unrest^ p. 47, 
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on the basis of a report of his speech at the Shivaji festival. 
The trial and sentence caused country-wide resentment. 
Surendra Nath Benerjca, in his speech in the 1897 
Congress, declared: 

“We regard the quartering of the Punitive Police at 
Poona as a mistake. We regard the imprisonment of 
Mr. Tilak ?nd of the Poona Editors as a still greater 
mistake. For Mr. Tilak my heart is full of sympathy, 
my feelings go forth to him in his prison-house. A 
Nation is in tears.”’" 

On a petition for mercy by Prof. Max Muller, Sir 
William Hunter, Sir Richard Garth, William Caive, 
Dadabhai Naroji and Romesh Chandra Dutt, he was 
released on the 6th September 1898, six months before 
the expiry of his term. In 1908, in the wake of the 
agitation against the partition of Bengal, he was arrested 
third time and tiied for sedition for writing an article 
in his paper. In his memorable reply to the judge who 
made bitter remarks against him Tilak said, ‘in spite 
of the verdict of the jury I maintain I am innocent. 
There are higher powers that rule the destinies of things 
and it may be the will of Providence that the cause 
which I represent should prosper more by my suffering 
than by my remaining free’"”. He was sentenced to 
six years’ imprisonment and transported to Malay. 
‘There were serious riots after the trial. The rioting 
assumed at times a very threatening character... The 
gravity of the disturbances, however, showed the charac¬ 
ter of the influence which Tilak had already acquired 
over the lower classes in Bombay and not merely over 
the turbulent mill-hands’"’. It is while languishing 
in the lone far-off prison-house of Burma, that he gave 
to the motherland his memorable gift. The Arctic 
Home of the Vedas and Gita Rahasya—classic works 
of deep erudition and vast scholarship. After the 
Lucknow Session of 1916, Tilak started along with Mrs. 
Besant the Home Rule Agitation. In 1920, after a 

Quoted from The History of the Congress, Vol. I. Sitaramayya, p. 37. 

20 Ibid, p. 98. 

2^ Valentine Chirol, Indian Unrest, p. 56. 
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fitful life of political activity, distrusted by the Moder¬ 
ates, hated and harassed by the British bureaucracy, 
died the great patriot, leaving a grateful nation in 
sorrow. 

From the valhalla of Indian nationalists, the saintly 
soul of Tilak has throughout been emanating a force 
which has provided the Nationalist Movement, vitality, 
self-reliance and spirit of revolution. The two mein 
strands of Indian Nationalism are Tilakian and Gandh- 
ian. To the former the end justified the means, to 
the latter, the end and means had an indissoluble 
connexion. Tilak catches the flame of Freedom from 
the Martyrs of 1857, and passes it on to the revolution¬ 
aries of 1905, who in their turn inspire the fighters 
of 1942. This revolutionary aspect of Indian Nation¬ 
alism differs in its method and ideology from Gandhian 
passive resistance. Tilak is the main architect of this 
school of thought. He gives to the movement a revo¬ 
lutionary touch and brings about a radical change in 
its technique and ideology by its transformation from 
mendicancy and constitutionalism, to obstructionism and 
extremism; from parasitic dependence on the foreigner, 
to the self-reliance of the masses. It is Tilak who ‘tried 
to spread the gospel of self-help and of independent 
self-reliant action among the people through the plat¬ 
form and the press’*^. Tilak was a shrewd judge of 
men and matters and knew fijll well ‘the material on 
which he had to work’. Tilak like Mrs. Besant, who 
had remarked that ‘the Indian heart throbs in response 
to a religious note,’®® realised the importance of religion 
in Indian life. He approached politics through religion. 
By organising the athletic clubs,_^he inculcated in the 
youths a militant and self-reliant spirit, and by org inis- 
ing the Ganpati and Shivaji festivals he infused in 
the rising generation a national pride, and the desire 
to emulate their national heroes of the past. ‘Among 
the different measures adopted by Lokmanya Tilak 
to rouse the people was the revival of the Ganpati 

** G.N. Singh, iMndmarks in Indian Constitutional equipment^ p. 157. 

Besant, Indian: A Nation^ p. 71. 
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festival—which was a religious festival given a national 
interpretal’on by him—and the Shivaji festival held 
every year on the birthday anniversary of Shivaji, 
the great hero of Maharashtra.’*^ Of all the public 
leaders of the day Tilak suffered the most, ‘but the 
historian will not fail to recognise that he was one of 
the men who by indoubtable qualities and life-long 
service laid the foundation of the future India and 
Swaraj.’*® It was he who pioclaimed, ‘Swaraj is my 
birth-right and I will have it’. 

5. Bepin Chandra Pal (1858-1932) 

He was born on the 7th November 1858. After 
completing his education at Calcutta he became a 
teacher. He became a Brahmo-Samajist and finally 
took to journalism and edited the New India and 
regularly contributed in the Bande Matram, which 
was under the editorship of Aurobindo Ghosh. He 
became the leading figure in the Congress Sessions at 
Calcutta (1906) where he supported the extremists in 
their stand for a more active programme, and at Surat 
(1907) where he fought for Tilak’s candidature for 
Congress Presidentship. In 1907 for his speeches, 
which were regarded as seditious by the bureaucracy, 
he was forced to quit the Madras Presidency. He was 
deported during Lord Minto’s Viceroyalty, and at the 
trial of Aurobindo Ghosh, ‘knowing that his evidence 
would be material against Aurobindo’, he ‘declined 
to speak from the box and cheerfully took his six months’ 
rigorous imprisonment for it’**. Oii his return from 
England he was tried for his article ‘Anteilogy of the 
Bomb’, but apologised. His last public appearance 
was at the All-Parties Conference, Lucknow. ‘He was 
a great extremist for many years, but in the last 
half a dozen years of his life parted company with 
extremism and Congress.*’’ 

S.C. Bose, The Indian Struggle^ Part Two, Introduction, p. 37. 

Ghintamani, Indian Politics since the Mutiny, p. 118. 

Sitaramayya, The History of the Congress, Vol. I. p. 110. 

Chintamani, Indian Politics since the Mutiny, p. 125. 
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Bcpin Chandra was a powerful orator, who swept 
away the masses and the intelligentsia alike by his 
magic voice and stirring orations. He was a staunch 
supporter of Boycott, Swadeshi and National Education. 
His views were in advance of even Tilak, and he did 
not believe in Dominion Status, and was for full-fledged 
independence. During the anti-partition days, he 
stirred the masses of Bengal to great heights of patriot¬ 
ism, and was greatly responsible for the extremist 
agitation. 


6. Lala Lajpat Rai (1865-1928) 

Lajpat Rai started his career as a member of 
the Bar and later took to journalism. He started 
at Lahore ‘The Bande Matram’ in Urdu, and ‘The 
People’ in English. 

He was a great educationist and social reformer, 
and took a leading part in the establishment of the 
D. A. V. College at Lahore, where he served as a lecturer 
for some time. He joined the Congress in 1888, and 
‘Lalaji was the central factor round which the events 
of 1907 turned’. His name was proposed for the 1907 
Congress which was to have been held at Nagpur. 
But Lalaji withdrew his candidature. In 1906 he 
along with Gokhale was sent on a deputation to England. 
He presided over the Congress -in 1920. Throughout 
he played a prominent role in the social reform and Arya 
Samaj movement in his province, and gathered round 
him a band of devoted young patriots. In 1907, along 
with Sardar Ajit Singh, he was deported for his agitation 
against the agrarian policy of the Punjab Gktvernment, 
under Regulation III of 1818. Lai Mohan Chose at 
the Madras Congress in 1903 while criticising this 
obsolete Regulation remarked ‘Letter de Catchet were 
abolished in France in 1789, but were introduced in 
India in 1818’**. Due to harassment by the Police, 
he had to stay throughout the War in exile. ‘He was 

** Sitaramayya, The History of *he Congress^ Vol. I. p. 162, 
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violently assaulted when participating in the Simon 
Commission boycott df monstration at Lahore. He did 
not survive the assault more than a fortnight.’** 

Lalaji commonly called ‘The Lion of the Punjab’, 
was an effective and strong member of the turbulent 
trinity ‘Bal-Pal-Lal’. He supported the view that for 
their independence Indians must depend on their own 
efforts and not on British generosity or party alignment 
in England. This view he had formed while on 
deputation in England. ‘He never surrendered Hindu 
interests. He was as keen upon Hindu-Muslim unity 
as any one else, but he never believed in the purchase 
of it by the payment of too heavy a price at the expense 
of the Hindu Community’*®. He was never enthusiastic 
about the non-cooperation. In truth ‘he was a fighter 
not a satyagrahi’. As an orator, he was very fluent 
and powerful, and Chintamani ranks him along with 
Llyod George. 

Josiah C. Wedgwood M. P. says about him: 

“I suppose Lajpat Rai would describe himself as one 
of those he groups under Advocates of Constructive 
Nationalism but he is not a Nationalist as we know the 
species; he is a hater of injustice and oppression a living 
flame of which liberalism of all ages will justly be 
proud.”*' 


7. Mrs. Annie Besant (1847-1933) 

Attracted by the wisdom of India and the glories 
of her past, Mrs. Besant arrived in this country in the 
year 1893. She continued to be a relentless workei 
of the Theosophical Society preaching the message of 
the Vedas and the Upanishad and extolling the super¬ 
iority of the Hindu culture over that of the West, 
till the year 1914, when she joined the Congress and 
with that ‘a new force came into Indian politics’. She 
started the weekly ‘Common Weal’ and took over the 

Chintamani, Indian Politics si ^ce die Mutiny^ p. 120. 

Ibid, p. 120. 

Foreword to the British edition of Toung India, p. 2. edition 1927. 

F. 8. 
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“Madras Standard” and renamed it ‘New^ India” which 
was a daily. In 1914, she started Home Rule League 
in London and in 1916 inaugurated the All-India Home 
Rule League in Madras. Through press and platform 
she launched an intensive propaganda for the Home 
Rule Movement. She presided over the Calcutta 
Session of the Congress in 1917. She was interned in 
the middle of 1917, and seceded from the Congress in 
1920, when the Congress at its Special Session in 1920, 
accepted Mahatma Gandhi’s policy of non-violent 
non-cooperation. She then joined the Liberals. 

Mrs. Besant played a magnificent role both in religion 
and politics. Indeed hers ‘was a powerful influence 
in adding to the confidence of the Hindu middle 
classes in their spiritual and national heritage’®*. 
She herself says ‘I am an Indian tomtom waking up all 
the sleepers so that they may wake and work for their 
Motherland’*®. She was in no case an enemy of the 
idea of the Empire, but wanted India to stay in the 
Empire as a self-governing colony. Mrs. Besant tried 
her utmost to bring the Moderates and the Extremists 
who had parted company since the Surat Split (1907) 
together in a reunited Congress. ‘Her plan wrs 
to disentangle the nationalist extremists from their 
compromising alliance with the Revolutionaries’, and 
finally to, ‘reconcile them to a position within the 
British Empire and to bring them with the Moderates 
into line in a reunited Congress’®^. 

She was an intellectual giant, a very powerful orator, 
and an extremely religious person. She has to her 
credit a number of translations, and works on religion 
and philosophy. 


8. Sri Aurobindo (1872-1950) 

He had his education in England, where he joined 
St. Paul’s School, London at the age of five years, and 

** Nehru, The Discovery of Indioy p. 284. 

Quoted from Lovett’s A History of the Indian Nationalist Movement, p. .107. 

** Zacharias, Renascent India, p. 165. 
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later King’s College, Cambridge University. ‘At Cam¬ 
bridge he distinguished himself in the Classics and took 
first class honours. He passed the Indian Civil Service 
examination with credit, but failed in the test for horse¬ 
manship. Never did a failure prove more a blessing 
than in his case®®.’ He served the Baroda state from 
1893-1906 in various capacities—in the Revenue De¬ 
partment, in the Secretariat, as Professor of English 
and then as Vice Principal Baroda College. In the 
wake of the partition of Bengal, he resigned his job, 
joined the staff of the ‘Bande Matram,’ and took over 
the Principalship of the National College Calcutta, run 
under the auspices of National Council of Education. 
He left the institution, as the management, because of 
the fear of the government, asked him to keep aloof 
from politics. The police having unearthed a bomb 
factory at Manicktolla in Calcutta, Aurobindo along 
with his brother Barindra, was charged with con¬ 
spiracy. But he was acquitted. In 1910 a fresh warrant 
for his arrest was issued. He took shelter in the French 
territory of Pondicherry, where he established his great 
Ashram. Under the care of the Mother—a French 
Lady—who joined the Ashram in 1926 the Ashram is 
^ being run even after the death of the ‘Master’ and it 
is hoped that the Ashram will one day become the 
nucleus of an International University. Aurobindo 
was a prolific writer, and his works on Religion, Theo¬ 
logy and Spiritualism, his poems, dramas and essays; 
reveal the unique charm and beauty of his language, 
the simplicity of his inspiring message, and the purity 
of his soul. His ideas work wonder and lift man 
from mundane materialism to the sublime heights of 
spiritualism. 

The three epithets—‘the Poet of Patriotism, the 
Prophet of Nationalism, the Lover of Humanity’—^which 
C.R. Das used in his oratorical defence of Sri Auro¬ 
bindo at his trial, suggest an adequate description of 
the saint, his life and views. Sri Aurobindo started 
his political career with the intense fervour of the 

* Lajpat Jflait Toung India, p. 163. 
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patriot who staked his all in the cause of the Mother¬ 
land. ‘He shot into the political firmament and also 
disappeared from it like a rocket.’®* In spite of his 
short period of political activity, he, through his precepts, 
writings and views, gave direction and tone to the 
Nationalist Movement, in the first decade of the century 
and richly deserves to be called ‘the Prophet of Nation¬ 
alism’. In the later years of his retirement, the seer 
has provided the spiritual content to Indian Nation¬ 
alism, and has drawn in broad out-line its future inter¬ 
national role. As ‘the Lover of Humanity’ and in 
order to save the humanity from the dreadful tragedy 
that looms large in the horizon and to set humanity to 
fulfil its divine purpose, Sri Aurobindo enunciates 
the Universal Law of Evolution, and pleading the cause 
of world unity emphasises the need of a religion of 
humanity. 

According to the sage. Matter, Life, Mind and 
Truth-consciousness, are the links in the chain of 
evolution. The true approach to solve the puzzle 
of evolution, is through Vedant. Matter involves Life, 
Life involves Mind, Mind involves the Superman, 
conscious of the Beyond. He says: 

“Nature starts from Matter, develops out of its hidden^ 
life, releases out of involution in life all the crude 
material of Mind and, when she is ready, turns Mind 
upon itself and upon Life and Matter in a great mental 
effort to understand all three in thfeir phenomena, their 
obvious action, their secret laws, their normal and 
abnormal possibilities and powers so that they may be 
turned to the richest account, used in the best and most 
harmonious way, elevated to their highest as well as 
extended to their widest potential aims by the action 
of that faculty which man alone of terrestrial creatures 
clearly possesses, the intelligent will.’®’ 

To Sri Aurobindo, ‘Man’s consciousness of the divine 
within himself and the world is the supreme fact of 
his existence and to grow into that may, very well be 

G.N. Singh, Landmarks in India Constitutional and National Development^ p. 152. 

Sri Aiirobindo, The Human Cycle, p. 97, 
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the intention of his nature’®®. The greatest hindrance 
to the attainment of this ideal of consciousness of the 
reality is ‘the physical barbarian,’ who aims at ‘physical 
force, health and prowess,’ and the ‘economic bar¬ 
barian’ whose standard ‘is the satisfaction of wants and 
desires and the accumulation of possessions’. His 
ideal man is not the cultured or noble or thoughtful or 
moral or religious, but the successful man’®*. Man can 
play his right role in the evolution process of Nature, 
when on ‘road to supermanhood’, when he purifies and 
chastens his baser instincts and desires, and through a 
harmony of the inner self with the Cosmos attains God- 
hood. This is the goal not of one individual, nor of 
many, but of the Humanity at large. 

The greatest hindrance to humanity in the attain¬ 
ment of its Divine Goal, comes from the egoistic indi¬ 
vidual and the warring nation. The need of the hour 
is to end the discord and conflict that is raging in the 
world today. And this can best be done by establishing 
World unity. A unified Humanity is a necessary and 
inevitable step in the universal process of Evolution. 
Sri Aurobindo regards the establishment of the United 
Nations Organisation as ‘the capital event, the crucial 
and decisive outcome of the world-wide tendencies 
which Nature has set in motion for her destined purpose. 
In spite of the constant shortcomings of human effort 
and its stumbling mentality, in spite of adverse possibili¬ 
ties that may baulk or delay for a time the success of 
this great adventure, it is in the event that lies the 
determination of what must be’ and he further says, 
‘that it will be necessary to build, eventually at least, 
a true World-state without exclusions and on a principle 
of equality into which consideration of size and strength 
will not appear’.*® He does not believe in a mechanical 
unity by political and administrative means, as it 


Ibid, p. 99. ™ Ibid, p. 94. 

Quoted from the Advent, February, 1950. 

Tills is a postscript essay by Aurobindo, in which he surveyed the latest inter¬ 
national development and which he added to his earlier essays, The Ideal of 
Humanity. 
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would be simply precarious, but in a unity made real 
by the religion of humanity. 

He assigns to Free India, a special and significant role, 
which she should play as a World-force, in the esta¬ 
blishment of peace and harmony, and the attainment of 
universal progress. According to Aurobindo, India 
with her ancient spiritual heritage, can so very well 
play this part of a divine interpreter of the Universal 
Laws of peace and harmony. 

In his message on the First day of Independence 
(15th August 1947) he says: 

“For I have always held and said that India was 
arising, not to serve her own material interests only, 
to achieve expansion, greatness, power and prosperity; 
though these too she must not neglect, and certainly 
not like others to acquire domination of other peoples, 
but to live also for God and the world as a helper and 
leader of the world human race. 

These aims and ideals were in their natural order 
these:— 

The resurgence and liberation of Asia and her return 
to the great role which she had played in the progress 
of human civilization. 

The rise of a new, a greater, a brighter and nobler 
life for mankind which for its entire realisation does rest 
outwordly on the international implication of the 
separate existence of the peoples, preserving and securing 
their national life but drawing them together into an 
overriding and consummating oneness. 

The gift by India of her spiritual heritage and her 
means for the spiritualization of life to the whole race. 

Finally a new step in the evolution which by uplifting 
the consciousness to a higher level would begin the 
solution of the many problems of existence which have 
perplexed and vexed humanity since man began to 
think and dream of individual perfection and a perfect 
society. 


Sri Aurobindo’s message published in all the leading papers of India on the 
15th August 1947. 
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9. Mahatma Gandhi (1869-1948) 

(a) Life Sketch :— Mahatma Gandhi was born at 
Porbandar on 2nd October 1869, in a well-to-do family. 
His father was a Diwan of Rajkot--a small princely 
state. He was married early, when he was just thirteen. 
After Matriculation (1887), he left for England for 
studies in law. He qualified himself as a Barrister, 
and on his return to India, settled down to practise 
law. He went to South Africa on a professional work, 
and there moved by the miserable plight of his country¬ 
men, started his epic fight against the White tyranny. 
His stay in England proved him of immense benefit in 
the evolution of a moral personality and the African 
struggle gave him unique opportunities of experiment¬ 
ation in the technique of a methodology hitherto un¬ 
known to political thought and practice. On his 
return to India, the phght of the peasantry of Gham- 
paran, who were groaning under the harsh treatment 
and cruel exactions of the White indigo planters, 
attracted his attention; and he succeeded in getting 
their grievances redressed. Since 1919 he had been, 
the undisputed leader, the central figure and the guiding 
force of the Nationalist Movement. Inspired by the 
magic of hLs personality millions of his countrymen were 
awakened from the deep slumber of political subjection; 
and carried on unflinching and unfaltering, deter¬ 
mined and resolute, the heroic struggle against the 
mightiest of Imperial powers, facing with forbearance, 
bullets, torture and repression. It is the saga of 
sacrifice, the story of the hitherto unknown potentialities 
of non-violence. The technique of satyagraha, the 
main instrument of Indian Nationalism under Gandhian 
leadership, has evoked a world-wide interest as a method 
for correcting political wrongs. Within a year of the 
attainment of independence, the Mahatma was shot at, 
on January 30, 1948. 

(b) Gandhian Philosophy :— The last stage of the 
Nationalist Movement, in its objectives, technique. 
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and ideology became so completely Gandhian, that for 
its correct appraisal and proper understanding, the 
study of Gandhian philosophy—the motive-force be¬ 
hind the movement—becomes an essentiality. 

The two puzzling features that attract the attention 
of the students of Indian Nationalism are the complete 
identification of religion with politics, and the apparent 
contradictions of some of the statements and policies 
of Gandhi, its chief architect. 

The former is the result of Gandhian view of life, 
the latter that of his mind. I'o Gandhiji, religion and 
politics are inseparable. The aim of life is self-realis¬ 
ation, and this aim is not attainable unless the greatest 
good of the whole humanity is advanced. The indiv'- 
idual in spite of his multifarious activities, is an integral 
whole, and his political, economic, social and religious 
activities cannot be separated. The self-realisation 
being the aim, and the individual being the integral 
whole; all his activities must have a moral basis. More¬ 
over, some of the obstacles in the way of self-realisation 
like slavery, exploitation, national and international 
conflicts, are mostly political in nature. Therefore, 
spiritual force becomes the best guide to take man out of 
the malaise. Hence is the identification of religion 
and politics. To quote Dr. Dhawan; “His pol’tical 
philosophy and political technique are only corollaries 
of his religious and moral convictions. For him politics 
bereft of religion is a death-trap because it kills the 
soul. Without the moral basis supplied by religion 
life would be a mere maze of ‘sound and fury signifying 
nothing’.”** The other difficulty that arises is the ap¬ 
parent contradictions of Gandhiji’s^ statements. This 
is due to the fact that Gandhi had* a synthetic mind. 
His statements, policies and activities are not to be studied 
in parts but as a complete corelated pattern. It is then 
the apparent contradictions disappear. In the words 
of Sitaramayya; 

“It would be easy to discover contradictions in Gan¬ 
dhi’s day-to-day statements. Any constructive effort 

Dhawan, The PolUkal PhHosophy of Mahatma Cmdhi, p. 34. 
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would reveal such loop-holes, drawbacks and contra¬ 
dictions.—Synthetic minds produce results by fractions 
which must be combined and corelated into a corporate 
and co-ordinate whole. It is thus Gandhi’s parts look 
detached, unconnected and even contradictory. They 
must be pieced together, the angularities must be rounded 
off. The surface planed correct and then the cementing 
material would create a perfect structure and perfect 
style. On his part, Gandhiji spoke frankly and did 
not mix matters on even one occasion.”*® 

Truth (Satya) and Non-violence (Ahimsa) are the 
cordial principles of Gandhian pliilosophy. Truth is 
the end, and Ahimsa the means. Satyagrahi is the 
seeker after U'ruth, and Satyagrah is the path of self- 
realization. 

To Gandhi, Truth and God are synonyms. Truth, 
the supreme reality, is all knowledge, all perfection and 
eternal blissfulness. Gandhiji regards God as an idea; 
yet he would make the concession of a personal God to 
a devotee, who seeks communion through prayer and 
self-purification. He believes in the spiritual unity of 
all creation and regards the soul ‘the God-head in man’ 
-the self-perpetuating and the self-emanating force. 
To Gandhiji, the way of self-realisation, hes through the 
service of all the creation of God. To him ‘the soul is 
the only reality in man as well as in the lower order of 
creation. It transcends times and space and unifies ail 
apparently separate existents’.** His principle of ‘the 
fundamental unity of life’ is ‘higher than that of the mere 
brother-hood of man’. Gandhiji arrives at his belief 
in the existence of God and Soul, not by the HegeUan 
process of reasoning but by' intution. God, Soul-force, 
Moral Law, Spiritual Unity, Self-realization through 
service, are all Truth. 

Dr. Dhawan says: 

“To sum up, that the divine is the central truth in 
man and that firm faith in the Divinity or God is indis¬ 
pensable for good life as well as for the use of non-violent 

** Sitaramayya^ The History of the Congress, Vol, I. p. 682. 

** Dr. Dhawan, The Political Philosophy of Mahatma Gandhi, p. 40, 
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resistance. No one we hope, dispute the fact that 
Gandhiji is, though himself a theist, extremely liberal 
in his conception of God. God is to him only another 
name for the Reality, the Truth, the Law, the Harmony 
that pervades the Universe.”*® 

Non-violence (Ahimsa) is the means to attain Truth, 
and is the core of religion. It is the practical applic¬ 
ation of the great truth of the spiritual unity of life. Gaii- 
dhiji, regards End and Means identical. The end does 
not justify the means, ratlicr the end flows out of the 
means. It is soul-force, ‘omnipotent, infinite and syno¬ 
nymous with God’. Though Non-violence is Truth 
itself, yet the emphasis is on Truth, as it ‘exists beyond 
and unconditioned by space and time’. Ahimsa, on 
the other hand, exists in beings who are finite. To 
Gandhiji, the substance of Aliimsa is in the total avoid¬ 
ance of violence in any form, ‘in thought, word or deed’. 
He distinguishes between two types of violence. One 
is the non-violence of the brave, which is born of an 
inner conviction; the other is the non-violence of the 
weak, which is a matter of expediency. ‘The Indian 
National Congress, for example, is still non-violent by 
expediency.’** In short, non-violence stands for the 
‘sacredness and unity of all life’; it meets evil by good, 
hatred by love, anger by compassion; and resists physi¬ 
cal force by soul-force; ever seeking to conv'ert the evil 
doer by love. 

The seeker after Truth—the Satyagrahi, must 
through self-discipline learn to exercise control over his 
thought, word, deed and over all the baser senses. He 
should be guided ‘by the ideals of non-stealing, non¬ 
possession and bread-labour’. A-true satyagrahi is a 
self-confident being, who guided by the inner voice of 
his conscience is relentlessly engaged in the task of 
discovering the Ultimate Reality. To Gandhiji Satya- 
grah is both the process of self-purification and social 
progress. 

(c) Gandhian Ideal Society :— Gandhiji had refrained 
from drawing in detail his ideal social order, due to the 
“ Ibid, p. 45. *• Ibid, p. 68. 
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fact that the instrument of Satyagrah is still in the process 
of evolution, and also because he believed that the 
structure of a non-violent society must be determined 
by the moral and social development of a people. In 
spite of this, with the help of his principles of Truth and 
Non-violence, it is possible to draw a sketch of his ideal 
society. 

(i) Statelessness :— ‘Gandhiji, as is well known, is a 
pliilosophical anarchist who, ideally speaking, repudi¬ 
ates the state as such, whatever its form.’*’ The 
state has in it, the element of exploitation, coercion and 
force. ‘The state represents violence to which it owes 
its very existence—1 look upon an increase in the power 
of the state with the greatest fear, because, although 
while apparently doing good by minimizing exploit¬ 
ation, it does the greatest harm by destroying individual¬ 
ity, which lies at the root of all progress. We know 
of so many cases where men have adopted trusteeship, 
but none where the state has really lived for the poor.’** 
The goal of life wliich is spiritual realization implies 
moral development of the individual. The state de¬ 
pending upon coercion is not suited for the moral and 
spiritual development of the individual. Rather, the 
state destroys initiative and individuality of the citizens. 
The ideal society will therefore be stateless, without any 
political power. It would naturally comprise of a 
number of self-sufficing, self-regulating and autono¬ 
mous village units. The citizens, guided by the prin¬ 
ciples of Truth and Spiritual-realization, would live in 
a way as not to hinder the growth of his neighbour. 
Each citizen will in truth be his own ruler. Such an 
ideal society being impossible of achievement due to the 
imperfections of human nature and the impracticability 
of all citizens attaining such a high degree of moral 
excellence, the alternative of the second best, a pre¬ 
dominantly non-violent state, can be realized. 

(ii) Decentralization :— This would be both in the 
political and economic spheres. Gandhiji stands for 

*» Ibid, p. 226. 

^ N.K. Boic, Studies in Gandhism, pp. 202-204. 
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decentralization, because centralization leads to the 
concentration of power in the hands of the few; the 
resultant effect of which is to destroy individuality 
and social equality. 

Political decentralization, would reduce the control 
of the national or federal government, permitting maxi¬ 
mum autonomy and initiative to the village units. A 
directly elected Parliament tends to collect greater 
powers with it, and should be replaced by one indirectly 
elected. 

In the economic sphere decentralisation would 
require the replacement of modern heavy and large- 
scale industries by cottage industries. Mahatmaji is of 
the opinion that many of the present day evils, are the 
result of modern machine civilization. He does not 
regard the machine-age an advance over the flint age. 
To him, large-scale industries stand for materialism 
and exploitation. There would be no railways, steam¬ 
ships, doctors, lawyers, courts and big cities, in his ideal 
society. Life would be simple, and the civilization a 
rural one. However making concession to human 
imperfection, he would permit a minimum use of large 
scale industries and heavy transport, provided the evils 
of industrialism are avoided. Gandhiji’s view on 
decentralization are summed up. 

“The Gandhian advocacy of the principle of decen¬ 
tralization is based upon the realization that the pre¬ 
valent system of centralized production and concen¬ 
tration of political power is incompatible v^th the 
environment required for the real development of man. 
Gandhiji believed that the end of human happiness, 
which is dependent on full opportunity for the mental, 
moral and spiritual growth of the individual, can be 
achieved only under a system of decentralization of 
production and power. Decentralization of political 
and economic power provides for the working of demo¬ 
cracy based upon individual freedom and initiative and 
for the individuals being allowed to participate in the 
government of the country. It would also regulate 
automatically both the production and the distribution 
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of the commodities necessary to human life; and both 
the production and the consumption of these would be 
in the same locality rather than having production 
concentrated in a particular area only, thus necessitat¬ 
ing regulations for the distribution of products and 
wealth. Decentralisation would also bring about the 
regulation of the use of machinery. The present un¬ 
checked use of machinery for selfish purposes has caused, 
for a large proportion of the people, a life of monotony 
and drudgery.”^® 

(iii) The Socio-Fxonomic structure Gandhian Ideal 
Society will be based upon the principles of social justice, 
equality of opportunities, decentralization and a system 
of compulsory free education. The triple principle of 
bread-labour, non-possession and trusteeship will pro¬ 
vide equal economic opportunities and a basis for an 
equitable distribution of natural wealth. The principle 
of varna-vyavastha will introduce equality of status 
among professions and callings. 

By bicad-labour Gandhiji, means that every able- 
bodied individual, including even the intellectual must 
do manual work enough to meet the primary needs of 
existence. In his opinion, manual labour would exer¬ 
cise a whole-some influence on the development of the 
general standard of intellectual work. Non-pos’ession 
means that the individual would be allowed to possess 
material things only for the satisfaction of their needj, 
and none would be allowed to exceed certain limit. 
Gandhiji’s ideal aims at reduction of wants and not their 
multiplication. It is the spirit of renunciation, not of 
possessiveness, for ‘Love and exclusiveness of possession 
can never go together. Theoreticallv when there is 
perfect love there must be perfect non-possession’. He 
admits the indispensable need of ‘a cei'tain degree of 
comfort physical and cultural’ for the progress of an 
individual, but it should be so regulated as not to ‘de¬ 
generate into physicaljand intellectual voluptuousness’. 

(iv) The theory of Trusteeship :— It meets the challenge 
of the time, aims at mitigating the evils of capitalism 
•* Theosophical Fr44 Tracts No. 23, March 21, 1952. 
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and introduces a plan of equitable distribution of wealth. 
Gandhiji would not allow the rich who have surplus 
wealth, the use of more than what is required for their 
reasonable wants. The rest they would hold in trust 
for the society. The theory of trusteeship, though not 
allowing the liquidation of the possessors of wealth, 
without which, ‘the society will be the poorer’, solves the 
problem created by unequal distribution of wealth, in 
consonance with the principle of non-violence. Gan¬ 
dhiji, regarded his theory of trusteeship, neither a ‘make 
shift’ device nor a ‘camouflage’. He was confident 
‘that it will survive all other theories’ and had ‘the, 
sanction of philosophy and religion behind it’. 

(v) Vama-vyavastha :— Lastly, the society would be 
organized on the principle of varna-vyavastha, by which 
every individual would follow his hereditary profession 
provided it was ‘not inconsistent with fundamental 
ethics.’ It would eliminate the profit-making motive, 
and competition and give stability to the social struc¬ 
ture. The calling, being hereditary, would improve the 
standard and technique of production. The principle 
implies the equality of status as well as of the earnings 
of different callings and professions. 

(vi) EducaHon There would be free and compulsory 
education for cnildren between the ages of 7 and 14. 
He supports the plan of self-supporting education at the 
primary stage. The youth would be so educated as to 
practise and value non-violence, and by learning a 
productive craft would be able to live up to the ideal of 
bread-labour. According to Gandhiji, this system of 
education, will eradicate, ‘some of the worst evils of the 
present social insecurity, and poisoned relationship 
between the classes’. 

(vii) Form of Government and Social Obligation :— 
Gandhiji, realizing the shortcomings of human nature, 
has accepted the predominately non-violent state as a 
step to the non-violent state. The form of government 
in the future ideal 'society should be a democracy; not 
of the modern type, of which he is so great a critic; but 
a spiritual democracy, in which people aie inspired by 
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ihe ideal of selfless service. With the ending of exploit¬ 
ation, and the establishment of new social order based 
upon social justice, equitable dcstribution of wealth, 
peace, truth and love; the conflict between the authority 
and the individual will disappear. The individual, 
‘a living spirit which grows and moves in response to the 
development of society,’ would under the compulsion of 
the inner law of Dharma willingly fulfil his social oblig¬ 
ations. Like Pluralists and Anarchists, Gandhiji is 
opposed to the absolute sovereignty of the state and 
believes in the ‘sovereignty of the people based on pure 
moral authority’. 

To sum up, Gandhiji offers, a completely original and 
novel trend to the current of political thought. The 
sovereign principle which should govei n the activities of 
mankind is Truth. Non-violence and service of all, 
are the guiding mottoes and Saytagrah is the most effi¬ 
cacious political weapon. Instead of exploitation, 
class conflicts, and international discord, IjOVc and 
Peace must reign. Gandhi, the political theorist is the 
greatest political expeiimentalist the world has ever 
known. His profound teachings, upto which he lived all 
through his life, found a rich and responsive field of 
experimentation on the sacred soil of his motherland, 
where he led the non-violent struggle of Indian 
Nationalism against Imperial Britain. 

(d) Gandhiji’s role in the Maiionalist Movement :— It is 
Gandhiji who awakened the national consciousness of 
the millions of people inhabiting this vast sub-continent. 
The force of habit working through scores of decades, 
had resulted into political inertia, and a philosophic 
resignation to the miserable lot of poverty and slavery. 
The Mahatma, through the magic of his personality, 
and by his renunciation, self-sacrifice and devotion to 
the cause of motherland; loosened the slavish bonds of 
thought, and created the feeling of resistance against the 
common oppressor. This desire to throw the foreign 
yoke, was not confined, to the thinking few, or the edu¬ 
cated middle class. It became the burning passion with 
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one and all. The coal-miners of Bengal eking out their 
poor subterranean living, the Punjabi peasant working 
hard under the blazing sun of June, the skeleton-like 
inhabitants of the Malarious Terai of the North, the 
famished indigo planters of Assam, the farm-labourers 
of the South, the seamen of the Coastal belt and the mill- 
hands of the industrial towns—the whole multitude of 
vast humanity—rose as one man and made Freedom 
their common cause. This far-reaching transformation 
of the Indian Nationalist Movement, from its former 
bourgeois character to mass resurgence, is Gandhiji’s 
outstanding achievement. 

The battle was long and fateful, the toll of life heavy, 
and the stakes were liigh; but never did the leader 
waver even once from the path of righteousness. Gan- 
dhiji raised India’s struggle for freedom to a higher 
spiritual plane, brute force was met by spiritual force, 
hatred by love and mounting inflictment by greater 
sacrifice. Satyagrah was the instrument, and Non¬ 
violence the cult. The end did not justify the means 
rather the means justified the end. The bewildered 
world, war-weary and fear-ridden, stricken by national 
animosities and international discord, over-burdened 
by the dead-weight of blood-thirsty Imperialism; 
stood amazed and saw in the Indian experiment a 
new political method to end all sorts of exploitation, 
political, social and economic. This gave to the Move¬ 
ment an international significance; for in its success large 
sections of thinking and oppressed humanity saw the 
way of salvation for mankind. 

Gandhiji did not limit his activities merely to the 
liquidation of the foreign rule. He also took up the 
task of reform, reconstruction and rehabilitation. 
Through the spinning wheel he attempted to rehabili¬ 
tate the rural economy; through the message of equality 
of sexes, he caused the emancipation of women who 
played a magnificent role in the Nationalist Movement. 
He took up the cause of the Harijan, which ended the 
age-old caste distinctions, and brought about general 
improvement in their condition. His plan of a self- 
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sufficient system of primary education, fitted in well, 
the new educational set-up of India with her poor finan¬ 
cial resources. His greatest efforts were concentrated on 
Hindu-Muslim unity. The voice of this man of God 
was not listened to by those, who infatuated by the sound 
and fury of fanaticism, claimed the dismemberment 
of the country and had it. It is indeed a tragic irony 
of fate that he for their cause sacrificed his life. 

Thus under Gandhiji’s leadership, the Indian Nation¬ 
alist Movement, became a spiritual force, attempting 
both the emancipation and reform of the nation at the 
same time. 


10. Jawaharlal Nehru (1889- ) 

Jawaharlal Nehru was born on November 14, 1889. 
His ancestors came down from Kashmir ‘to seek fame 
and fortune’ at the Imperial court Delhi, during 
Farukhsiar’s reign. ‘The family experienced many vicis¬ 
situdes of fortune during the unsettled times that fol¬ 
lowed’®®, the great upheaval of 1857 and finally settled 
at Agra. One of his two uncles took to legal practice, 
and when the High Court moved from Agra to Allah¬ 
abad the family made the latter their home. His 
father, Pt. Motilal Nehiai, took up the profession of his 
elder brother. I’he elder Nehru attained to great emi¬ 
nence both in law and politics and from 1919 till 1931, 
the year of his death, he was a leading luminary of the 
Congress. 

Nehru joined the Harrow Public School in 1905, the 
Trinity College, Cambridge in 1907, and took Tripos 
in Natural Sciences in 1910. He was called to the Bar 
in 1912, and returned to India the same year. 

Nehru joined the Indian National Congress in 1919 
and fi^'om 1923 to 1925, was its General Secretary. He 
was President of the Congress in 1929-30, 1936, 1937, 
1946, 1951 and 1955. Jawaharlal forced the independ- 

Nehru, An Autohiographvt p. 2. 

F. 10. 
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ence issue at the Madras session in 1927. It was under 
his presidentship that the Indepedencc flag was hoisted 
at 12 midnight on the 31st December 1929 at Lahore. 
Since then he kept the flag flying liigh. He has given 
to the Congress a socialist turn and brought to lime¬ 
light, through press and platform, the terrible plight 
of the poverty-stricken millions of his countrymen. 
Under his influence the Congress has developed a wider 
and more comprehensive outlook, not distinguishing 
between the urban and rural population, between the 
South or the North or between Indian India and British 
India—the differences as they existed in pre-British 
days and even now' often show signs of coming up. 
To bring States’ people in line with the general political 
awakening in the country he played a dominant role 
in organising the All-India States People’s Conference, 
of which he was the first President in 1939. 

He was imprisoned by the British nine times and 
spent a total of fourteen \ears behind the bars. 

He wields a powerful pen, wliich with a racy style 
and lucid expression makes him a forceful writer. His 
writings abundantly reflect his lo\’e for the under dog, 
witliout prejudice of race, religion or colour; his faith 
in the future destiny of mankind; and his burning pas¬ 
sion to recast the world in a new socio-economic pattern 
by throwing over-board much that is obsolete and 
retrogressive. 

Sincere doubts and honest convictions, a happy 
blending of realism and idealism, the mood and yearn¬ 
ings of a sensitive nature, are the manifold strands that 
make up his complex personality. And as this personal¬ 
ity like ‘an exquisite dragonly flashing his irridescent 
wings’ beams in an inimitable manner through the 
pages of his writings, his readers find in him the hope 
and solace of a forlorn world. 

The three cardinal principles of Nehru’s political 
philosophy, which guided him when India fought for 
freedom, as they guide him now when she is free; are 
Democracy, Socialism and Internationalism. 

Democracy has two a.spects, positive and negative. 
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Freedom and equality are the two positive conditions 
of a democratic way of life. Negatively democracy 
implies a vigilant check-up on all doctrines and forms 
of political organisations, like Totalitarianism, Capital¬ 
ism, and Imperialism, which are the negation of the 
very spirit of democracy as they repudiate individual 
freedom and equality. 

Nehru interprets Democracy in the Athenian sense, 
as a right ‘to question and criticise’, and a ‘belief in dis¬ 
cussion as the best means to frame public measures and 
to carry them into effect’. He exhorts his countrymen 
to change ‘their patterns of behaviour in accordance 
with the requirement of democracy’ and to show ‘toler¬ 
ance not merely of those who agree with us, but of those 
who do not agree with us’^h Like a political realist, 
Nehru interprets equality not in its literal sense, but 
in terms of equal opportunity. He says, ‘people will, 
1 suppose, differ to some extent. All human beings 
are not equal in the sense of ability or capacity. But the 
whole point is that people should have equality of 
opportunity and that they should be able to go as far as 
they can’®**. He opposed Fascism, and Nazism not 
only because of its ‘vulgarity and aggres.sion’ but be¬ 
cause of ‘the principles on which they stood and which 
they proclaimed so loudly and blatantly, the theories 
of life on which they tried to fashion themselves’®*. 
Nehru opposes Capitalism as ‘there is an essential 
contradiction between the Capitalist system and 
democracy’. 

According to Nehru, during the nineteenth century 
‘the rights of Man of the French Revolution governed 
advanced thought; and individual freedom was the 
aim’®*. In the twentieth century Democracy came 
in disrepute, because it was reduced into merely a 
parliamentary formalism and was got hold of by the 
Capitalists who used it as an engine of exploitation. 

" Nehru, Independenct and After, p, 13. A talk broadcast from New Delhi, August 
15, 1948. 

“ Ibid, p. 50. 

“ Nehru, The Discovery of India, p. 3. 

** Nehru, Glimpses of World History, p. 1287. 
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In his opinion, ‘Real democracy can only come when 
this class rule and exploitation end and only one class 
exists’. The way out ‘can only be one which equalises 
incomes or at least tends in that direction. To 
do so fully would be to adopt socialism’”®, which he 
regards as the sovereign cure of the ills from which 
society suffers today. His approach to socialism is that 
of an empiricist. He believes that the application 
of socialism ‘depended on the particular conditions 
prevailing in the country in question and the stage of its 
historical development’®*. His programme of socialis¬ 
ation in the country today is based upon ‘a system 
of priorities and timing’ whereby nationalisation will 
proceed step by step, taking one sector of economy after 
another as the ‘trained human material became avail¬ 
able’ and ‘time became ripe for it’. M.N. Roy and 
Subhash Chandra Bose criticised Nehru for not con¬ 
verting the Congress to socialist programme in the pre¬ 
independence days. Roy accuses Nehru, for proposing 
‘to attain “progressive socialism” under the banner of 
Nationalism’*’. In Bose’s opinion, Nehru’s ideas and 
views are of a radical nature and he calls himself a full- 
blooded socialist—but in practice he is a loyal follower of 
Mahatma’**. Bose regards Mahatmaji’s views ‘on social 
and economic questions’ as ‘compromising’. Nehru’s 
cautious approach in converting Congress to a socialist 
ideology was more a matter of political strategy than 
of ideological conviction. To him till the attainment 
of freedom ‘the supreme preoccupation of the Congress 
should be to win Swaraj’*®. A break-up of the National 
Front by a split on ideological grounds would have 
been inadvisable. Since ‘socialism^ involves a certain 
psychological out-look’ he realised the difficulty in an 
attempt ‘to cross the boundaries suddenly’*®. 

Nehru regards the present-day international malaise to 

“ Ibid, p. 1389. 

Nehru, An Autobiography^ p. 362. 

" Roy, Jawaharlal Nehru, p. 24. 

Bose, The Indian Struggle, Part Two, p. 45. 

Nehru, Presidential Address to Congress, 1936, 

Nehru, An Autobiography, p. 368, 
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be due to a conflict between the new forces of technology 
and economics on one hand, and the still-lingering 
old ideologies and cutworm political practices on the 
other. He says ‘everywhere the old equilibrium of 
social forces has been upset, and, till a new equilibrium 
is established there will be tension, trouble and conflict’*’. 
Nehru is opposed to Imperialism which he regards as 
a form of capitalism. He is a strong champion of the 
freedom of the subject peoples of Africa and Asia. He 
warned the West ‘against any and every form of 
colonisation in any part of the world’**. In a recent 
broadcast interview he remarked, ‘I have had for a long 
time a strong feeling of the martyrdom of Africans not 
today but for centuries’. And further warned the 
Imperialist powers that the days were ‘past when Asia 
could be ignored by the rest of the World’.** His policy 
of non-entanglement and neutrality with a detached 
approach to the international problems on the basis of 
justice and righteousness coupled with his humanitarian 
outlook has given to Indial the moral leadership of a 
distracted and distres.sed word haunted by the looming 
catastrophe of a Third World War. As an international¬ 
ist Nehru visualises ‘the ideal of one world and 
some kind of a world federation,** and the intermingling 
of national cultures into an ‘international culture of the 
human race’. 

The study of Nehru would be incomplete without 
an understanding of the ideological affinities between 
Nehru and his preceptor Gandhi. This has been very 
well expressed by Sitaramayya who says: 

“Gandhi and Jawaharlal are poles apart in structure, 
faith and philosophy. Yet they have worked together 
for twenty one years, agreeing to differ, differing in 
their agreement,--which has been made possible only 
by the sense of proportion, perspective and propriety 

Nehru, The Discovery of India^ p. 463. 

Nehru, Address to the third session of the United Nations General Assembly 
on 3rd Nov. H8. 

•* Nehru, Television Interview Broadcast from London June 13, 1953. Qiioted from 
the Hindustan Times dated June 14, 1953. 

Nehru, Independence and Afters p. 290. Inaugural Speech at the Asian Con¬ 
ference, New Delhi, March 23, 1947. 
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observed by each in dealing with the other and both 
in dealing with the rest of the World.”*® 

What then is the basis of the agreement? It is in 
that novel method of action in which ends and means 
are corelated. In the words of Nehru: 

“Means and ends are thus intimately and inextricably 
connected and cannot be separated. . . The great 
leader of my country, Mahatma Gandhi, under 
whose inspiration and sheltering care I grew up, always 
laid stress on moral values and warned us never to sub¬ 
ordinate means to ends. . . After a generation of intense 
struggle with a great and powerful nation we achieved 
success, and perhaps the most significant part of this 
achievement, for which credit is due to both parties, 
was the manner of it. . . that revolution demonstrated 
to us that physical force need not necessarily be the 
arbiter of man’s destiny and that the method of waging 
a struggle and the way of its termination arc of para¬ 
mount importance.”*® 

Nehru, the man of many paradoxes, who combines 
in him the mellow^ed judgment of the old and the viva¬ 
city of the youth, the caution of a conservative and the 
radicalism of a left winger; is at once an idealist and a 
realist. He hopes, in all earnestness, to build a new 
w'orld symbolising the new spirit of a New' Age, which 
has successfully synthesised, materialism and spirit¬ 
ualism, democracy and socialism; and from which 
injustice, discord and exploitation have been banished. 

Sitaramayya, ‘Invitation’ in Krishnamurti’s Jawaharlal Nehru^ p. XXII. 

•• Nehru, Address to Columbia University. 



CHAPTER THREE 


THE RISE OF THE NATIONALIST MOVEMENT 

(1885-1905) 


!• The Beginnings of the Movement 

The Indian Nationalist Movement is the expression 
of the inherent conflict between India and Britain. 
Britain, in order to promote and safeguard her own 
interests, indulged in an outright exploitation of India. 
With the decline of feudalism and the rise of a capitalistic 
economy in India, new social classes emerged and started 
playing their historic role in the progressive advancement 
of the country. Insurmountable obstacles stood in their 
way. The British manufacturing interests thwarted 
the plans of industrial expansion of the newly created 
Indian Bourgeoisie; the reservations of key-posts for 
Europeans created disillusionment among the Middle 
classes, the Indian economy bearing the stamp of the 
new British policies caused the ruination of the agri¬ 
culturists, and the proletariat saw in the strong and 
undemocratic foreign rule the greatest hindrance in the 
development of a class-struggle on the lines of the West. 
This universal discontent surged forth as a movement 
for national emancipation. 

Tender sproutings of the Movement are visible in 
the middle of the nineteenth century. The British 
Indian Society in Bengal founded in 1843, sought to, 
‘secure the welfare, extend the just rights and advance 
the interests of all classes of our fellow subjects.’ It was 
merged in 1851 with the Landholders Society to form 
the British Indian Association, ‘a pioneer in political 
agitation,’ which in 1852 sent a petition to the Parliament 
expressing their dissatisfaction at not being able to profit 
from the British connexion, ‘to the extent to which 
they expect’. The British Indian Association being 
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the organisation of the landowners, ‘the need was felt 
for a more popular body’ and Bengal National League 
was founded by Sisir Kumar Ghosh. In 1852, the 
Madras Native Association was established, and sent a 
petition to the Parliament, pointing out ‘the excessive 
taxation, and the vexations which accompany its col¬ 
lections, and the insufficiency, delays, and expenses 
of the Company’s Courts of Law.’^ In 1852, through 
the efforts of Jugganath Sankarsett, the Bombay Asso¬ 
ciation was formed, and was later replaced by the 
Bombay Presidency Association. There were also the 
Sarvjanik Sabha and the Deccan Sabha, with both of 
which was connected Mahadev Govind Ranade. In 
186b, Dada Bhai Naroji, formed the East India Asso¬ 
ciation in London, providing ‘a forum for all possessed 
of any special information or views on Indian and 
colonial subjects.’ To represent the educated middle 
classes, the Indian Association was founded in 1875 by 
Surendra Nath Banerjea and Anand Mohan. The 
Association organised the Civil Service agitation and 
took up the cause of representative government. By its 
activities it intensified national feeling and organised 
the two National Conferences at Calcutta in 1883 and 
1885. The first Conference was described as ‘the first 
stage towards a National Parliament,’ and ‘at the end of 
which every one present seemed to have received a new 
light and a novel inspiration.’^ ' These early attempts 
at organised poiiiical life reached their culmination 
in the founding of the Indian National Congress in 
1885, which came into being by the combination of a 
number of factors—social, economic and poUtical— 
making way slowly between the years 1870 and 1885. 


2. Factors Responsible for the Birth of the Twrfiam 
National Congress 

(a) The New Social Classes :— The post-1857 period, 
saw the expansion and decay of the old social classes and 

' Mitra, Tkt Indian Annual Segistar, 1936, Vol. I. p. 64. 

• Miraundar, Indim Ifational EvAadm, p. 45. 
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the emergence of the new—the industrial bourgeoisie; 
the educated middle class, fiom which sprang up the 
professional classes of lawyers, doctors, and teachers; 
the new commercial and agricultural classes, con¬ 
sisting of bankers, merchants peasant-proprietors; and 
a host of many others. This social phenomenon was 
caused by far reaching changes in Indian economy, 
the change in governmental machinery, the spread of 
education, and the free play of ‘commercial and other 
forces of the outside capitalist world.’ 

Desai says: 

“The emergence of new social classes in India was the 
direct consequence of the establishment of new' social 
economy, a new type of a state system and a state 
machinery and the spread of new education during 
the British rule.”® 

These new social classes met with despair and dis¬ 
illusionment, dejection and frustration, as they found 
that the despotic rule of an alien pow'er gave them 
no opportunities and denied them their dutiful role in 
the regeneration of the national life. Of these the most 
vocal was the middle class intelligentsia. It was in¬ 
spired by the national struggles of other countries, and 
the Western doctrines of national and individual liberty. 
Swelled by the increasing numbers of the unemployed, 
it greatly resented the lack of opportunites for its talents. 
The industrial Bourgeoisie was equally critical of the 
increasing aggressive role of British industrialists. Thus 
these discredited and dissatisfied classes formed ‘the joint 
movement of all’, ‘based upon the common interest, 
namely the removal of political control of India by 
another nation.’ In the eighties, the disappointment 
and frustration had reached such a state of ferment that 
it found expression in ‘the rise of the Indian National 
Congress which was founded in 1885 by the liberal 
intelligentsia supported by a section of commercial bour¬ 
geoisie which signalled the first real growth of the Indian 
National Movement, on all-India basis,’* and in whose 

* Desai» Social Background of Indian JSfaiionalism, p. 157. 

* Ibid, p. 287. 

F. U 
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future the new social classes played an important role. 

(b) Economic Distress :— ‘In the post-1857 period, the 
discontent of the agrarian population began to grow 
steadily due to the impoverishment under the British rule.’ 
Burdens of land revenue and rent became unbearable 
and the indebtedness of the peasantry grew. In 1870 
a serious agricultural depression set in, and a number 
of disastrous famines broke out between 1867 and 1880. 
The destruction of handicraft resulted in the increase 
of pressure on land. ‘The artificial exchange and its 
manipulation to serve British commercial interests 
were accentuating the evils. The system of administr¬ 
ation was hopelessly expensive.’ The Government 
followed a policy of Free Trade. ‘India was becoming 
impoverished by the destruction of her industries which 
could not stand the competition of foreign machine- 
made goods.’® Lord Lytton, while giving effect to the 
Parliamentary resolution on July 11, 1877 sacrificed 
Indian interests and removed the import duties on 
cotton. In doing so, he set up an ‘unconstitutional and a 
dangerous precedent,’* by overriding the majority of his 
Council. ‘The discontent of the peasantry born of 
the economic distress broke out in the form of peasant 
riots, the Deccan peasant rising of 1875 being the 
most serious among them.’’ 

(c) The Afghan War and Delhi Durbar (1877). Lord 
Northbrook, on his refusal to sacrifice Indian interests 
by the removal of import duties on cotton, had to 
resign and was succeeded by Lord Lytton—the dis¬ 
covery of imperialist Disraeli. Lord Lytton’s love for 
the adventurous and the spectacular led him to the 
Second Afghan war and Delhi Djirbar. This ‘costly 
and gigantic farce’ to proclaim Queen Victoria, as the 
Empress of India, enacted at a time when a devasting 
famine was exacting a heavy toll of life in the South 
gave a touch of the grotesque to Lord Lytton’s tragic 
performance on the Indian scene. Nero was fiddling 

9 Singh, Indian Constitutional and National Development^ p. 115 

6 Quoted by Banerjea, Fiscal Policy in In^, p. 84. 

7 Desai, Social Background of Indian Nationalism, p. 289. 
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while Rome was burning.’ Lytton’s quest for the Rus¬ 
sian bugbear in the mountainous terrain of Afghanistan 
resulted in the meaningless and unprovoked invasion 
of Kabul and ‘the costly establishment of a scientific 
frontier’. The huge expenditure involved in the im¬ 
perial enterprise led to heavier financial burdens upon 
the already overburdened masses of India. 

(d) The Vernacular Press Act (1877). The Act was 
the gift of Lord Lytton. While introducing the bill 
the Law Member charged the Vernacular Press of 
bringing ‘the Government and its European Officers 
into contempt and of exciting antagonism between 
the governing race and the people of the country.’* 
Under the provisions of the Vernacular Press Act ‘the 
Government was given the power to work and to 
confiscate the plant, deposit, etc. in the event of the 
publication of undesirable matter,’* This ‘Gagging Act’ 
did not permit any appeal against the orders of a magis¬ 
trate and as such was harsher than the Irish Coercion 
Act of 1870, which provided for an appeal. As a 
consequence agitation was started against the measure 
in India and England and was continued till the act 
was repealed by Lord Ripon. 

(e) Indian Press and Vernacular Literature :— The 
period between 1870 and 1885, became remarkable 
by the tremendous expansion of Indian Press and 
Literature voicing the growing discontent of the masses. 
Both the press and literature ‘infused in the educated 
classes patriotic sentiment and consciousness of nation¬ 
ality.’ “Neel Darpan” a Bengalee drama, portrayed 
the plight and terrible hardships of the indigo-planters, 
and Chaterji’s Anand Nath became the ‘Bible of Mo¬ 
dem Bengali patriotism’ and a ‘text book of revolutionary 
nationalism in Bengal.’ It contains the inspiring 
song of Indian Nationalism—‘Bande Matram’. Hans 
Kohn remarks, ‘The Press, the Theatre, and the 
secret revolutionary’ societies were especially active 
in Bengal in forwading nationalist aims. The lives of 

• Lovett V., A Histoty of the Indian National Movement, p. 22. 

* Singh, G.N, Landmarks in Indian Constitutional and National Development, p. 98. 
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Garibaldi and Mazzini were translated, whilst the goal 
of national liberation was proclaimed in such works as 
the History of India Gained in a Dream.’*® 

(f) Racial Discrimination '.— Prior to 1857 very close 
and intimate relations between the English and Indians 
existed. ‘Even mixed marriages from which several well- 
known families have sprung’** were not unknown. In the 
post-1857 period a radical change in the relationship of 
the two races occurred. A spirit of violent retaliation 
was let loose. The British developed racial arrogance, 
and a policy of high-handed discrimination w’iis followed. 
The Indians were no more trusted with responsible 
posts in administration. 

The three discriminatory measures which accentuat¬ 
ed racial bitterness were. The Arms Act (1878), The 
Civil Service Rules (1879) and the Ilbert Bill (1883). 


(i) The Arms Act 

It was another repressive measure of Lord Lytton. 
‘It made it a criminal offence to keep, bear or traffice 
in arms without licence by Indians’, wliile Europeans, 
Eurasians, and other white people were exempted from 
the provisions of the Act. The measure hit very hard 
the people in the countryside, who badly needed fire¬ 
arms to protect themselves from roaming bands of 
dacoits and wild animals of prey. This measure of 
social discrimination was taken by Indians as an affront 
to their national dignity and an agitation was started 
for its repeal. 


(ii) The Civil Service Rule 

Section 87 of the charter Act of 1833 and the Royal 
Proclamation of 1858, provided for the holding of the 
admission examination for the Civil Service exclusively 

Hans Kohn, A History of J\fationalim in ike EasU P» 360. 

Garrat, An Indian Commentary, p. 115. 
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in England. ‘As a result of strong agitation by Dada- 
bhai Naroji an Act was passed in 1870 by which a 
limited number of Indians were to be admitted to the 
I.C.S. by nomination..’^* No rules under the Act of 
1870 were made by the Government of India till 1873, 
and these too were rejected by the authorities in Eng¬ 
land. New rules made in 1875 ‘remained inoperative 
except for one or two appointments to the judicial 
branch of the service.’ In 1879, Lord Lytton sent a 
dispatch proposing the closing of the Covenanted Civil 
Service to Indians and instead the starting of ‘a close 
native service.’ The dispatch was rejected. Under 
the new rules framed in 1879, the Governor General- 
in-council was empowered ‘to appoint from among the 
persons recommended by provincial governments, a 
certain number of Indians,’ not more than one-sixth 
of the number appointed by the Secretary of State. 
The maximum age for the Indian Civil Service examin¬ 
ation was reduced to 19 by Lord Salisbury, the Secretary 
of State, ‘thereby making it all but impossible for 
Indians to compete.’^® 

These rules were regarded ‘as a deliberate attempt 
to blast the prospects of Indian candidates for the Civil 
Service’** and all sections of public opinion agitated 
in indignation for raising the age limit and holding of 
simultaneous examinations in England and India. 
The Indian Association took up the cause and Banerjea 
in a ‘triumphal progress toured Northern India in 
1877 and the South in 1878, addressed a very large 
number of crowded meetings.’ Lai Mohan Ghose, 
with ‘not half a dozen speakers like him in the Commons,’ 
was sent to England to agitate for the reduction of age 
for the I.C.S. and repeal of Vernacular Press Act, 
received support from Gladstone. 

The importance of the Civil Service agitation lay in 
focussing public attention on the non-associative and 
discriminatory policy of the government. It created 
a sense of unity and national consciousness. 

Chintammni, C.Y. Indian Politics since Mutiny, p. 27. 

Ibid, p. 28. Banerjea, A Nation in Making, p. 44. 
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(iii) The Ilbert Bill (1883). 

The Liberal Government of Gladstone sent Lord 
Ripon (1880) to undo the wrong, done by his predeces¬ 
sor Lord Lytton. He ‘was easily the noblest of Vice¬ 
roys.’ He never resorted to ‘subterfuge in politics,’ 
made peace with Afghanistan and repealed the Verna¬ 
cular Press Act. Though immensely popular with 
Indians, he ‘was answered by the passive resistance of 
the bureaucracy at every step.’“ Lord Ripon, through 
a bill framed by Charles Ilbert, the then Law Member, 
attempted to remove the invidious distinction, which 
existed between the Indian and European members of 
the Covenanted services in regard to the trial of an 
accused of European nationality. The Indian magis¬ 
trates and judges were not empowered to try Europeans 
outside the Presidency town, though their European 
subordinates were. The Ilbert Bill, attempted ‘to 
remove this petty racial discrimination.’ The European 
and Anglo-Indian Community ran mad with indigna¬ 
tion. Bitter and rancorous articles were written in 
the Anglo-Indian Press, meetings were organized, 
a Defence Association was formed, and more than 
a lakh of rupees were collected. A plot was hatched 
‘to put the Viceroy on board a steamer at Chand- 
pat Ghat and send him to England via the 
Cape.’“ The Bill in its original-form was withdrawn 
and a ‘concordat’, ‘was embodied in the Act III of 
1884.’ The Indian magistrates and judges were given 
the power to try European offenders, on the condition, 
that European offenders could claim a trial even for 
very petty offences, by jury, of whom not less than half 
were to be Europeans or Americans. The Ilbert Bill 
agitation brought home to Indians, ‘the assertion of 
racial superiority and its perpetuation’ by the British; 
and ‘revealed in its grim nakedness’ India’s complete 
political subordination. ‘It was a call to high patriotic 
duty to those who understood its significance.’^’ It 

“ Ghintamani^ Indian Politics since Mutiny, p. 31. 

“ Quoted by Desai, Social Background of Indian Rationalism, p. 289, 

Banerjea, A Ration in Making, p. 168. 
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revealed the lessons of organized political effort as 
shown by the Anglo-Indians. Thus was paved the 
way for an all-India political organization. Hume, 
realizing that the popular discontent might explode 
into a revolt against the British, founded the Indian 
National Congress in co-operation with liberal Indian 
intelligentsia. 


3. Motive behind the Founding of the Congress 

In the opinion of no less an eminent man than Lajpat 
Rai, the Congress was designed to save the British 
Empire. He says: 

“It is an undisputed historical fact that the idea of 
the Indian National Congress was a product of Lord 
Dufferin’s brain; that he suggested it to Mr. Hume and 
that the latter undertook to work it out”^® and “the 
immediate motive which underlay the idea of starting 
the Congress was to save the British Empire.”’® 

R. Palme Dutt too supports the view and says: 

“The formation of the National Congress represented 
from the point of view of the Government an attempt 
to defeat, or rather forestall, an impending revolution.”*® 

Lajpat Rai’s theory has received support from Sir 
William Wedderburn, who says that Hume, the ‘officiaP 
organizer of the Congress ‘became convinced that some 
definite action was called for to counteract the growing 
unrest.’*’ Hume had received information about the 
popular discontent and ‘underground conspiratorial 
organizations’ from reliable governmental sources. The 
root cause of this unrest, which expressed itself in the 
peasant risings in the Deccan, lay in the economic 
sufferings of the masses, and disastrous famines that 
occurred about that time. The costly Delhi Durbar, 
the expensive Afghan war, the suppression of the 
liberty of the press and the right of public meeting, the 

Lajpat Rai, Toung India, p, 130. 

« Ibid, p. 133. 

» Dutt, R.P. India Today, p. 257. 

Wedderburn, Alltn Octavian Hume, Father of the Indian National Congress, p. 50. 
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Civil Service Rules and the Arms Act; raised a storm 
of fury and resentment throughout the country. Sir 
William Wedderburn says: 

“These ill-starred measures of reaction, combined 
with Russian methods of police repression, brought 
India under Lord Lytton within measurable distance 
of revolutionary outbreak, and it was only in time that 
Mr. Hume and his Indian advisers were inspired to 
intervene.”** 

Sir William further reports that ‘indeed in initiating 
the National Movement, Mr. Hume took counsel with 
the Viceroy, Lord Dufferin, and whereas he was himself 
disposed to begin his reform propaganda on the social 
side, it was apparently by Lord Dufferin’s advice that 
he took up the work of political organization as the 
first matter to be dealt with.’** Evidently the idea 
in Lord Dufferin’s mind was that the new organization 
should play the role of Her Majesty’s opposition and 
help him to get over ‘the greatest difficulty in ascer¬ 
taining the real wishes of the people.’ Hume thought 
that ‘a safety valve for the escape of great and growing 
forces generated by our own action, was urgently needctl 
and no more efficacious safety-valve, than our Con¬ 
gress movement could possibly be devised.’** Un¬ 
doubtedly the starting of the Congress was discussed 
by Hume with the Viceroy in his interview at Simla. 
In this connection W.C. Bonnerjee the first President 
of the Congress gives the interesting information. 

“It will be probably news to many that the Indian 
National Congress, as it was originally started and as 
it has since been carried on, is in reality the work of 
Maiquis of Dufferin and Ava... Mr. A. O. Hume 
C.B. had in 1884, conceived the idea that it would 
be of great advantage to the country if leading politicians 
could be brought together once a year to discuss social 
matters... 

“Lord Dufferin took great interest in the matter... 
sent for Hume and told him that in his opinion Mr. 
Hume’s project would not be of much use. He said 

“ Ibid, p. 101. “ Ibid, p. 59. “ Ibid, p. 77. 
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there was no body of persons in this country who per¬ 
formed the functions which Her Majesty’s opposition 
did in England... It would be very desirable in their 
interests as well as the interest of the ruled that Indian 
politicians should meet yearly and point out to the 
Government in what respects the administration was 
defective and how it could be improved.. 

R. P. Dutt explaining the reason as to why the 
Congress was started not during the period of agitation, 
when its need for the government was the greatest, but 
after the movement had been suppressed, says, ‘This 
double or alternating method of repression and concilia¬ 
tion of seeking to strike down the stubborn fighters 
and make an alliance with the “loyalist” moderates, 
is the familiar dialectic of imperialist statesmanship to 
be many times repeated in the ensuing period.’*® There 
is an element of truth in ‘save the British Empire 
Theory’ but the theory has to be accepted with a 
certain caution. “It is not improbable that these ideas 
of saving the British Empire in India and the Congress 
acting as a ‘safety-valve for the escape of great and grow¬ 
ing forces generated by the British connection,’ were 
present in the minds of the two ex-civilian leaders of 
the Congress. But it is difficult to believe that Indian 
leaders of the type of Dadabhai Naroji, W.C. Bon- 
nerjee, Pheroze Shah Mehta, Tyabji, Ranade, Telang 
and Surrendranath Bannerjee were animated by this 
motive”** According to Lajpat Rai, Hume ‘had a 
passion for liberty’ and in liis famous letter to the 
graduates of Calcutta University in March 1833, Hume 
advised them to ‘carry a resolute struggle to secure 
freedom’** and repeated the memorable words, “they 
who would be free, themselves must strike the blow.”*® 

No doubt, the Congress in so far it constitutionalized 
the national agitation, and provided a platform for 


Bonnerjee, W.C. Introduction to Indian Politics, 

»• Dutt, R.P. India Today, 258. 

Singh, G.N. Indian Constitutional National Development, p. 113. 
•• Lajpat Rai, Toung India, p. 140. 

“ Ibid, p. 140. 
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ventilating the grievances of younger educated sections 
must have fulfilled the high hopes of these Britishers 
who planned its establishment. But to carry the theory 
beyond limits of reasonableness would amount to 
dubbing the great organization as anti-national, aiming 
in secret alliance with the British Bureaucracy, the 
thwarting of the goal of Indian independence. Nothing 
would be farther from truth. The attitude of distrust 
which the Bureaucracy in India developed towards the 
Congress is an ample proof of its being truly national 
in character. The early collaboi'ators, handicapped 
by the limitations of time and situation, visualized a 
milder ideology through constitutional methods; yet 
they were the truest of patriots. 

In truth, the founding of Congress represents a historic 
and piogressivc stage in the evolution of organized 
political life. The Brahmo Samaj and the other 
mid-century associations were the seedlings out of which 
flowered this multi-purpose organization of Indian 
Nationhood. 


4. The Birth of the Congress 

Ihe llbcrt Bill controversy was to Indians a lesson 
in political training. It revealed the mind of the 
British, and made plain the need .of concerted political 
action. The tempo of the political life throughout 
the country increased. The Indian Association in 
Calcutta called the first meeting of the National Con¬ 
ference in 1883, ‘at the end of which every one present 
seemed to have received a new light and inspiration.’** 
The second National Conference was held in 1885. 
The conferences had unqualified success with a re¬ 
presentative gathering. The Madras Mahajan Sabha 
sponsored a Provincial Conference in 1884. Through 
the efforts of Mehta, Telang and Tyabji, the Bombay 
Presidency Association came into existence in 1885. 
In December 1884, the seventeen Theosophists, who 

^ Mazuxndar, Indian Natumnl Evolution^ p. 45. 
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had gone to attend the annual convention of the 
Theosophical Society, ‘met at the house of Diwan 
Bahadur Raghunath Rao in Madras, and resolved to 
work in different parts of the country with a view to 
form a national organization.’®^ Hume on his retire¬ 
ment, formed an Indian National Union in 1884, 
which issued a Manifesto in March 1885, foi a conference 
in the coming Christmas at Poona. The Delhi Durbar 
(1877) and the Calcutta International Exhibition 
(1884) ‘furnished the model for the great national 
assemblage.’ ‘It is shrouded in mystery’ indeed, ‘as 
to who originated the idea of an All India Con¬ 
gress!’*® The official historian of the Congress fuither 
remarks: ‘Whatever the origin, and whoever the orgin- 
ator of the idea, we come to the conclusion that 
Mr. Allan Octavian Hume took the initiative,’®* and 
on December 28, 1885, the idea that existed in the 
nebulous form took concrete and definite shape. 

The Manifesto put the following objects for the 
conference to be held at Poona from the 25th to 31st 
December 1885. 

(i) To enable all the most earnest labourers in the 
cause of national progress to become personally known 
to each other. 

(ii) To discuss and to decide upon the political 
operations to be undertaken during the ensuing year. 

The venue of the Indian National Conference, was 
changed from Poona to Bombay, due to the outbreak 
of cholera in that city; and it met under its new name, 
Indian National Congress, on the 28th December 
1885, in Gokuldas Tejpal High School. ‘Never before 
had so important and comprehensive an assemblage 
occurred within historical times on the soil of India.’*® 

Mr. W.C. Bonnerjee was elected President and Hume 
became the..Secretary. The First President defined 
the objects of the Congress. 

“(a) The promotion of personal intimacy and friend- 

Singh, G.N. Land Marks in Indian National and Constitutional Development p. 121, 

Sitaramayva, The History of the Congress^ Vol. II. P. 11. 

“ Ibid, p. ll. 

Bonerjee’s speech at the hrst session, Quoted from Chirol, India^ p. 80. 
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ship amongst all the more earnest workers in our 
country’s own cause in the parts of the Empire. 

(b) The eradication, by direct friendly personal 
intercourse, of all possible race, creed, or provincial 
prejudices amongst all lovers of our country, and the 
fuller development of national unity that had their 
origin in their beloved Lord Ripon’s ever memorable 
reign. 

(c) The authoritative record, after this has been 
caretully elicited by the fullest discussion, of the matured 
opinions of the educated classes in India on some of 
the more important and pressing of the social questions 
of the day. 

(d) The determination of the lines upon, and methods 
by, which during the next twelve months, it is desirable 
for native politicians to labour in the public interests.”*® 


5. The work of the Congress** 

In the early years of the movement the Congress 
followed the policy of cautious yet bold presentation 
of India’s grievances. It pointed out the defects in the 
administrative machinery, showed the lacunae in the 
governmental policies, protested against bureaucratic 
high-handedness, clamoured for constitutional reforms 
and carried out an untiring propaganda through press 
and platform in India and England, enlightening public 
opinion on the national issues of the day. 

‘At its earliest session, the Congress urged the abolition 
of the Council of the Secretary of State as it was con¬ 
stituted,’ and prayed that ‘the supreme and existing 
Local Legislative Councils should be expanded by the 
admission of a considerable proportion of elected mem¬ 
bers (and the creation of similar councils for the N.W. 
F.P., and Oudh (U.P.) and also for the Punjab).’ 
The Second session of the Congress, put forward the 

•• Annie Besant, India A Xation, p. 152. 

•• Refer Sitaramayya’s The History of the Congress for the various C!ongress reso¬ 
lutions discussed, Vol. I. pp. 23-58. 
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scheme of 50 per cent indirectly elected membership 
to be draivn from different local and other bodies. 
In 1890, the Congress supported Charles Bradlaugh’s 
Bill to amend the Indian Councils Act. ‘In 1891, 
the Congress reiterated its conviction that ‘India could 
not be governed well’ without ‘a potential voice in the 
legislature.’ Maulvi Syed Sharfuddin said ‘we want 
to be legislated for by people who have a real knowledge 
of our habits and customs; by people who understand 
us, who are of us, not by foreigners and strangers, 
however good their will.’®’ In 1982, the Congiess 
‘accepting in a loyal spirit the Indian Councils Act,’ 
regretted the denial of right to people to elect their 
own representatives. In his stirring words, Surrendra 
Nath Banerjea, in 1887, said ‘we unfurl the banner of 
the Congress, and upon it are written in characters of 
glittering gold, which none may efface, the great words 
of the Resolution: Representative Institutions for 
India.’** 

The Congress carried a strong propaganda in favour 
of employment of Indians in the public services. In 
1885 it demanded simultaneous examinations for the 
Civil Service in India and England. In 1889 Gokhale 
stated: ‘The terms and the enactment of 1833 and the 
Proclamation of 1858 are so explicit that those who now 
try to withhold the privileges then assured to us must 
be prepared to face the painful dilemma of hypocrisy 
or treachery, must be prepared to admit that England 
was insincere when she made these promises or that she 
is prepared to break faith with us now.’** In 1892, 
the Congress submitted a petition to the House of 
Commons against the decision of Government of India 
on the Report of the Public Services. In 1900 a demand 
for larger employment of Indians in minor civil services 
and in 1901 for admission of Indians to the Police 
Competition in England were made. 

The Congress, being dominated, ‘by men of high 

^ Annie Besant, India A Natimii p. 154. 

*• Annie Besant, How India Wrought for Freedom, p. 39. 
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legal position and attainment in the country, was 
naturally punctilious about safeguarding the legal 
rights of the people.’ It pleaded the cause of separation 
of judicial from Executive functions, and the extension 
of trial by jury and the finality of the verdict of the 
Juries. As an upholder of the cause of people’s liberty 
it demanded in 1897 the repeal of Bengal, Madras 
and Bombay Regulations of 1818, and the Sedition Act 
of 1898. 

In matters of taxation and economic policy it de¬ 
manded, equitable apportionment of military expendi¬ 
ture between India and England in 1885; Reform 
of Currency Policy in 1892, abolition of Exchange of 
compensation allowance and reduction of Home charges 
in 1893. It urged the Reform of the Land Revenue 
Policy of Government in 1889 and the adoption of 
Measures for the relief of agricultural indebtedness in 
1895. It took up the issue of Salt Tax in 1888, 1890 
and 1902. The Congress protested ‘against the laws 
and administration that were reducing the peasantry 
to hopeless poverty’ and ‘crippling the infant mill 
industry of India’*® and ‘also asked for technical educ¬ 
ation and the encouragement of indigenous industries.’ 

“A subject which first came to the front during this 
period must be mentioned in view of the aggravated 
dimensions it has since assumed. It is the oppression 
of our countrymen settled in South Africa and other 
parts of the Empire.’** In 1894, ‘the President moved 
a Resolution asking that the Bill of the Colonial Govern¬ 
ment disenfranchising Indians be vetoed.’** It was 
at the 17th Congress (Calcutta 1901), that Gandhiji 
moved a resolution on South Africa as a ‘petitioner on 
behalf of the hundred thousand British Indians in 
South Africa.’ 

The Congress carried on an effective propaganda in 
England, sent a deputation in 1890; and by enlightening 
public opinion, won several British sympathisers to 

•• Annie Betant, How India Wrought for Freedom, p. 184. 
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India’s cause. Mr, William Digby set up an Indian 
Political Agency. Later the British Committee of 
the Indian National Congress was formed and ‘proved 
to be a potent agency in the furtherance of India’s 
cause in England.’ Its chairman was Sir William 
Wedderburn; Naroji, Hume, Caine, Samuel Smith, 
Bonnerjec and Lord Clyiod were the members. The 
Congress granted for its maintenance a sum of Rs. 
45,000/-. The Committee conducted the journal ‘India’ 
with Mr. Digby as editor. Wedderburn and Caine 
set up in 1893 an Indian Parliamentary Committee 
to work on the floor of the House of Commons. 

During these twenty years the work the Congress 
did prove of tremendous value, and its achievements 
in the many fields of national life were commendable. 
Its early sessions became a political pilgrimage for 
patriots; the public looking towards them with hope 
and expectation and the bureaucracy with fear and 
resentment. ‘There was not a single question of public 
importance which did not engage its attention, and the 
views embodied in its resolutions on various subjects 
year after year testified to the political wisdom of the 
leaders of the movement.’** A study of the discussion 
and the resolutions of the Congress at its various sessions 
is by itself a political education. It admirably suc¬ 
ceeded in focussing the attention of the authorities to 
pressing grievances. Year by year its popularity grew 
and it became the voice of teeming millions. Its 
acquisition in the second session was Malviyaji, who 
declared: ‘India has found a voice at last in this great 
Congress, and in it, and through it, we call on England 
to be true to her traditions, her instincts and herself, 
and grant us our rights as free born British subjects.’** 
According to Henry Cotton, its leaders ‘became a power 
in the land, and their voice peals like a trumpet-note 
from one end of India to the other.’*® 

It won to its cause a number of British sympathisers. 

** Ghintamani, Indian Politics since the Mutiny^ p. 46. 

** Annie Besant, How India Wrought for Freedom^ p. 28. 

** Cotton, Mew India, p. 8. 
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George Yule was the first British President who presided 
in 1888. Sir William Wedderburn, another Britisher, 
presided over the Fifth Congress, which was attended 
by Charles Bradlaugh, who said, ‘For whom should I 
work if not for the people ? Born of the people, trusted 
by the people, 1 will ^e of the people and I know no 
geograpliical or race limitations.’*® One of the eailier 
acquisitions, was Bardley Norton of Madras Bar who 
while rebutting the charge of “veiled seditionist”, 
levelled against Ifirn, said: 

“If it be sedition, gentlemen, to rebel against all 
wrong, if it be sedition to insist that the people should 
have a fair share in the administration of their own 
country and affairs, if it be sedition to resist class tyranny, 
to raise my voice against oppression, to mutiny against 
injustice, to insist upon a hearing before sentence, to 
uphold the liberties of the individual, to vindicate our 
common right to gradual but ever advancing reform— 
if this be sedition, 1 am right glad to be called a sedilion- 
ist; and doubly, aye-trebly glad when I look around 
me to-day to know and feel 1 am ranked as one among 
such a magnificent array of seditionists.’*^ 

In 1890, the Congress sent a deputation to England 
to present its view-point before the British Government 
and public. I’hrough its efforts Charles Bradlaugh 
introduced in 1890 a Bill to amend the Indian Councils 
Act, 1861. It provided for a ‘system of election through 
electoral colleges and the restriction of official element’ 
to one-fourth. ‘The Bill, however was crowded out 
by other business.’** The Congress also succeeded 
in getting a resolution on ‘simultaneous examinations 
passed by the House of Commons in June 1893.’ Due 
to its efforts, the Bengal notification prohibiting govern¬ 
ment officers from attending the Congress Sessions was 
cancelled in 1890; and in 1894, the proposed Bill, which 
aimed at curbing the independence of the Bar, was 
withdrawn. Finally, ‘as the result of years of agitation, 

*• Annie Besant, How India Wrought for Freedom, p. 99* 

« Ibid, pp. 40-41. 

** Singh, Landmarks in Indian Constitutional and National Development, p. 125« 
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continously by the Congress for six years, during which 
two deputations visited England, the India Councils 
Act of 1892 was passed.’^* 


6. Repression, Famine and Plague 

In the closing years of the nineteenth century and the 
opening of the twentieth, a queer combination of harsh 
and discriminatory Acts, repressive measures and mis¬ 
fortunes in the form of famine and plague, exasperated 
the people, alienated their sympathies, and made them 
restless. It was a period, when there were two un¬ 
sympathetic Secretaries of State, three Viceroys, who 
were either incompetent or autocratic and a number of 
provincial satraps, who tried to outdo their masters 
at the Centre. 

The Secretary of State, Sir Henry Fowler, though a 
Liberal, ‘could not have been more Tory if he had 
called himself one.’ Then came Lord George Hamil¬ 
ton. ‘If Sir Henry Fowler chastised India with whips. 
Lord George Hamilton chastised her with scorpions.’*® 
After Lord Hamilton’s eight years stay, came in the 
Earl of Midlcton, who ‘had been so colossal a failure 
as a Secretary of State for War that he had to be removed 
from that office.’ Among the Viceroys were. Marquess 
of Lansdowne responsible ‘for the crime of June 26, 
1893,’ Lord Elgin, a huge failure, and Lord Gurzon 
a thorough autocrat. The Governors of the time. 
Lord Harris in Bombay, Sir Charles Crosthwaite in 
U.P, Sir Charles Eliot and Sir Alexander Mackenzie; 
‘were hardly better.’ 

Marquess of Lansdowne at one sitting of the Legis¬ 
lative Council at Simla, on the 26th June 1893, when 
not a single elected member was present, had the clos¬ 
ing of the free coinage of silver by the Indian mints pas¬ 
sed. ‘Om- currency and exchange troubles began 
about that time’ and continued increasingly since then. 

Ghintamani, Indian Politics since the Mutiny, p. 46. 
w Ibid, p. 55. 

F. 13 
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In the same sitting was decided to give to the European 
Officers, ‘what was called Exchange Compensation 
Allowance which was described by Lokmanya Tilak 
as “the crime of the 26th June 1893.” And the drain 
of the Home Charges increased from 7 to 16 million 
of pounds in 30 years. 

Lord Elgin’s Government adopted between 1894 
and 1896, some economic measures which promoted 
‘British commercial, industrial and financial interests’ at 
the cost of those of India. In 1894, the Indian Govern¬ 
ment under the stress of financial difficulties levied a 
general import duty of 5% exempting the cotton goods. 
On agitation, the Secretary of State agreed to include 
the imported cotton goods under the general Tariff 
Schedule, but decided to levy ‘an equivalent, counter¬ 
vailing excise duty on Indian made yarn of counts over 
20.’ Lancashire remained unsatisfied. In 1896 two 
new measures were therefore enacted which reduced 
the import duly on Cotton Goods to 3|% and imposed 
a direct excise duty of 3^% on all cotton piece goods of 
Indian Mills. Fuither, Indian currency and exchange 
was manipulated in such a way that it led ‘to transfer 
from India to London an immense block of India’s re¬ 
sources, aggregating over seventy millions, where they 
were lent out at a low rate of interest to the London 
Bankers, whilst India was starved of money until at one 
point money was not available for loans even against 
government securities and the Bank rate was artificially 
high.’^* This resulted in serious resentment among the 
Indian Business circles. Elgin further overburdened 
the finances of the government by his expensive trans- 
border expeditions of 1895 and 1897. 

In the autumn of 1896, plague, which made its first 
appearance and famine, broke out. In 1897 India wit¬ 
nessed the terrible scene of ‘famine, plague, earthquake, 
war, repression,’ and it seemed ‘as if the seven plagues 
had been let loose upon India.’ Man and Nature 
joined hands in the fiendish oppression of the people. 

Sitaramayya, The History of the Congressj Vol. I. p. 67. 

** Indian Year Book, 1931, p. 860. 
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At Jubbulpore, in the autumn of 1896, when a dis¬ 
astrous famine was raging, and ‘people died like flies,’ 
the Viceroy congratulated the people of the Central 
Provinces upon their prosperity. The famine of 1896- 
97, ‘the most intense and severe famine ever then known 
under the British rule,’®* was accentuated by the break 
of the bubonic plague in the Bombay Presidency. Total 
deaths reached up to 1,73,000. Among the, antiplague 
measures, was the use of ‘British soldiers, who went 
into the houses, examined men, women and children,®* 
a practice which was seriously objected to by the people. 
The result was Plague riots. Mr. Rand, the Plague 
Commissioner and Lt. Ayerst, were shot at. The 
Government imagined that a conspiracy existed. Nalu 
brothers were deported under the obsolete Bombay 
Regulation of 1827. Tilak and a number of other pub¬ 
licists were sentenced to long terms of imprisonment on 
charges of sedition. Mr. Justice Strachey, defined the 
word “disaffection” of section 124 A of the Penal Code 
as “absence of affection.” By 1898, section 153 A, 
which with section 124 A, became comprehensive 
enough to include embitterment of communal relations 
and criticism of the government outside India, was in¬ 
serted. Criminal Procedure Code was amended to 
insert section 108, which enabled the magistrates to try 
offenders under section 124 A or section 153 A, like 
ordinary bad characters. An amendment in the Post 
Office Act gave powers to detain postal articles on sus¬ 
picion. These autocratic measures sent a country-wide 
wave of resentment and opposition. Lord Elgin ended 
his inglorious tenure with the declaration, made in a 
flush of momentary fitfulness, at the United Service 
Club Simla that ‘India was conquered by the sword 
and by the sword it shall be held.’®* 

Before the close of the year 1898, Lord Curzon took 
over as the Viceroy, ‘and for seven long years inflicted 
upon the country in almost breathless succession one 


Frazer, India under Curzon and After., p. 4. 

^ Singh, Landmark in Indian Constitutional and National Developmenty p. 147. 
** Quoted from Ghintamani’s Indian Politics since the Mutiny^ p. 50. 
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contentious measure after another,’ till the people in 
utter desperation were forced to take recourse to 
methods of violence. 

The opening years of Lord Curzon’s Viceroyalty 
w^ere faced with a famine of severer intensity than that 
of 1896-97, which broke out in 1899-1900, and laid 
waste with devastation and desolation vast areas. Un¬ 
deterred, he went ahead with his policy of tightening 
the imperial grip of Britain around India. He was a 
vehement supporter of a policy of ‘officialization of 
such popular institutions as the local bodies and the 
Universities, substituting nominations for competitive 
examinations.’®* 

By the Calcutta Corporation Act of 1899, he reduced 
the membership of the corporation from 75 to 50. The 
cut in the membership was that of the taxpayer’s re¬ 
presentatives, which resulted in creating a British major¬ 
ity in the corporation. The Universities Act of 1904 
aimed firstly at making the Universities undertake study 
and research work besides the examining; secondly 
at the exercise of closer control over affiliated colleges 
and thirdly, at the reduction of the sizes of the Senates, 
Syndicates and Faculties. Four of the new Senators 
were government nominees. Thus the Senates and 
Syndicates of the Universities were Europeanized. 

In his Frontier policy and in holding the Delhi Dur¬ 
bar he was motivated by the enhancement of imperial 
prestige and the policy of consolidation. There was 
universal resentment against his expeditions to Tibet 
and Frisian Gulf, and his dispatch of troops to China. 
His expedition to Tibet was euphemistically called, 
the Tibetan Mission. The Delhi Durbar of 1903, 
was ‘a pompous pageant to a starving population.’®’ 
These imperialistic experiments proved too costly for 
the Indian Exchequer. He preferred the higher posts 
for the British, as he thought, ‘they possess partly by 
heredity, partly by up-bringing, and partly by education, 
the knowledge of the principles of government, the 

Singfh, G.N. Landmarks in Indian Constitutional and National Development^ p. 133. 

^ Beiant, How India Wrought for Freedom^ p. 377. 
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habits of mind, and the vigour of character which are 
essential for the task’®*. ‘The secret circulars encourag¬ 
ing the employment, on a more extensive scale, of 
Eurasians and Christians at the expense of other Indian 
communities, also saw the light and did much to shake 
public confidence in his outward professions.’*® The 
Official’s Secret Act 1904, became a powerful and com¬ 
prehensive instrument to rope in offenders not only for 
Military but Civil disclosures, and included ‘newspaper 
criticisms’, which tended to bring Government into 
suspicion or contempt. The Partition of Bengal in 
1905, was the ‘crowning folly’ of Curzonian regime. 

Since 1893, unfortunate calamities, repressive measur¬ 
es, and autocratic Acts, came one after another in 
breathless succession till the Partition of Bengal in 1905, 
finally gave to political activities a new turn. 


7. Political Trends of the Period 

The Nationalist Movement during this period, shows 
in broad outlines two dominating political trends. 
They arc, the emergence of the Congress as a national 
movement and the ascendency of liberalism. 

(a) Emergence of the Congress as a National Movement :— 
The twenty years from 1885 to 1905, constitute the for¬ 
mative period of the Nationalist Movement, when leaving 
the infant state of ‘political mendicancy’ it entered into 
self-confident political manhood. During this period 
Congress awakened the political conscience of the 
Nation, and developed in the common man, the spirit 
of fearlessness, of sacrifice and devotion to the cause of 
freedom. It became the voice of the Nation and gave 
expression to its aims, aspirations and ideals. It gave 
‘a distinctly national turn to the thoughts and ambitions 
of the Indians and enabled them to rediscover their 
common language, and literature, their common crafts 
and arts, and above all their common aspirations and 

Buchan, Lord Minto Quoted from G.N. Singh, ^Landmarks*. 

*• Besant, India A Nation, p. 161. 
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ideals’*®. Its vision of India’s political life comprehended 
the many and varied facets of national life. Not confining 
its activities to the political side only, it extended them to 
the solution of the economic, social, and educational 
problems as well. Inspired by the greatness of a glori¬ 
ous ideal, nurtured by a brilliant galaxv of devoted 
patriarchs and progenitors, the Congress fought its way 
single-handed without a compeer or rival. It so iden¬ 
tified itself with the people; their ups and downs of 
life, their so many vicissitudes, their ambitions, hopes 
and vision; that from the very early start of its life it 
occupied the pride place of a National Movement. 
Truly has the chronicler of the Congress said: ‘The 
History of the Congress is really the history of India’s 
struggle for freedom.’®^ There are critics of the Congress, 
who deny it the character of a nationalist movement. 
First and foremost is the famous patriot Lajpat Rai, 
‘the Lion of the Punjab’. There are many others, 
British Imperialists and Bureaucrats; and their Indian 
counterparts; the advocates of the ‘two Nation Theory’. 
The political polemics of Churchill, Amery and Jinnah, 
fall in a different category, and will be taken up later. 

Lajpat Rai, writing in Young India, under the head¬ 
ing ‘The Congress Lacked Essentials of a National 
Movement’, puts forwards the view that its ‘leaders had 
neither sufficient political consciousness nor faith. They 
had certain political opinions, but not belief for which 
they were willing to sacrifice.’** In his opinion the 
Congress failed because its ‘movement was neither in¬ 
spired by the people nor devised or planned|by them’.*® 

Lajpat Rai was an architect of extremism in the coun¬ 
try and an eminent exponent of the views of that school. 
Indeed it ill-becomes to regard the elder patriots like 
Gokhale, Naroji, Bannerjee and others as people with¬ 
out ‘sufficient political consciousness or faith or lacking 
in will to sacrifice’. These patriot progenitors, who 
guided the destiny of the movement in its early phase, 

•• Sitammayya, The History of the Congress^ Vol. I. p, 22* 

« Ibid, p. 5. 

•* Lajpat, Rai, Toung India, p. 147. 

*» Ibid, p, 154. 
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were inspired by the spirit of self-sacrifice and solemn 
devotion to the cause of the Motherland. Every letter 
of their speeches and writings, is resplendent, with the 
fire of liberty, with mature political wisdom, and wise 
statesmanship. I'o call them as men without ‘sufficient 
political consciousness’ or ‘faith’, is the very travesty of 
truth. To call the Congress as a failure is an equally 
preposterous presumption; for the Congress from its very 
birth to the attainment of freedom played a worthy role. 
Indeed there were failures,—quite a number of them— 
but each time the Congress emerged more strengthened 
and more resolute. Finally a movement under whose 
banner marched so many thousands and millions of 
men could not be called as lacking popular support. 
Sir Auckland Colvin who opined that the Congress 
‘unfairly claimed to represent the Indian population,** 
and Lord Dufferin who spoke of the Congress, ‘as the 
infinitesimal minority’*® at St. Andrews Club in Calcutta; 
had in mind the Congress of the early years. And indeed 
it is a pity that they did not live to see this small national 
organization of their time grow into a huge national 
movement symbolizing the hopes and aspirations of 
millions of people. Sir Auckland, Lord Dufferin 
and Lajpat Rai by drawing their conclusions from 
the early formative years of the Congress have ignored 
the time factor. The Congress had its own obstacles 
and difficulties inherent in the period of adolescence. 
The two British Bureaucrats had their imperialist bias, 
whereas Lalaji looked at the Congress from under the 
lengthening shadows of Curzon’s veritable reign of 
autocracy. Ihe Congress with the ineffective voice of 
moderation against Imperialist high-handedness ap¬ 
peared to Lajpat Rai nothing but a failure. This 
view has saved as a back-ground to his thesis 
developed in Young India®* in which he suggests 
that the Congicss lacking the elements of a national 
movement had failed, and it is only from 1906 that a 


** Sitaramayyav The History of the Congress, Vol. I. p. 65. 
Lajpat Rai, Toung India, p. 151. 

Lajpat Rai, Toung India, pp. 147 to 165. 
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truly National Movement developed. Referring to the 
Calcutta Session of 1906 when the Congress decided 
upon the ideal of Self-Government, Lalaji says: ‘That 
is the date of the birth of the real National Movement 
in India.’®' He regards the Congress as lacking the 
character of a National Movement because it had the 
limited aim of a share in administration and its method¬ 
ology was that of ‘political mendicancy’. The early 
aim and methodology of the Congress w'ere dictated by 
the conditions of time and situation. The Congre.ss 
then suffered from diffidence and lacked self-assertion. 
Further it had faith in the British sense of justice. With 
the accumulation of strength on one hand, and increas¬ 
ing disappointment on the other, its ideal was changed 
first from administrative reforms to self-government 
and then finally to Puma Swarajya. The Congress 
ideal and method never remained static; but were dyna¬ 
mic, ever changing according to changed conditions. 
To doubt the Congress as lacking in national character 
because of its early limitations, would be a harsh verdict 
unwarranted cither by fact or history. 

According to Lajpal Rai a movement ‘speaking of the 
liberties of nation and of its ideals’ is truly national. 
To Maxumdar, ‘An institution is quite national if it 
possesses in the main a representative character, embo¬ 
dies the national spirit and is guided by aims and objects 
of national achievement.’®® Has not the Congress 
spoken of the liberties of the nation as a whole and 
embodied the national spirit? 

The Congress expressed the hopes and ambitions of 
the Indian nation, knowing ‘no difference between 
British India and Indian India, between one Province 
and another, between the classes and the masses, bet¬ 
ween towns and villages, between the rich and the poor, 
between agricultural, and industrial interests, between 
castes and communities, or religions.’®* In the words of 
Mahatma Gandhi ‘the Congress has attempted from its 

” Ibid, pp. 157 and 158. 
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very beginning to be what it has described itself to be, 
namely, National in the sense of the term.’’® Has not 
the Congress aimed at and fought for the National ideal 
of Freedom? Not only has it persistently presented 
this national ideal before the country and the World 
outside, but for its attainment it has made the richest 
and most glorious sacrifice. The ideal of freedom which 
the Congress has presented is the freedom of the individ¬ 
ual to act independently but in due subordination to 
the vital requirements of the Society as a whole. In the 
opinion of Mazumdar ‘it is this ideal which constitutes 
the just claim of the Indian National Congress to be 
styled a national movement.’’^ 

In the historic annals of mankind, the Indian libera¬ 
tion movement, as led by the Congress, occupies a unique 
place. Under its banner, poor and rich, young and old, 
all alike, have faced with cheer, smile and buoyancy, 
repression, torture and tyranny from the mightiest of 
Imperial powers. The movement though crushed time 
and again, came back to life each time, with greater 
vigour. 

With a change in the character of the government 
since Independence, a change in the character of the 
Congress has also come about. The Congress is no 
more a national movement, though it retains its 
national character. To-day it is a political party, like so 
many others; depending upon the quinquennial verdict 
of the electorate to control the political mechanism of a 
Republican state. 

(b) The Ascendency of Liberalism :— During this period 
the Nationalist Movement was dominated by the Libe¬ 
ral Intelligentsia consisting of lawyers, doctors, teachers, 
journalists and authors. Theirs was the leadership of 
intellect and among them were some brilliant orators, 
writers and publicists. They included such distinguished 
men as Naroji, Gokhale, Pherozeshah Mehta, Tyabji, 
Telang, Ranade, Bonnerjee, Anand Mohan Bose, Lai 
Mohan Chose, Surrendra Nath Banerjee, Subramannya 

™ Ibid, p. 21. 

Mazumdar, Indian National Evolution^ pp. 159, and 160. 
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Aiyer, Anand Charlu, Malvyaji, Pandit Dhar. There 
were also liberal Englishmen like Hume, Wcdderburn 
and Cotton. These early Indian leaders came mostly 
from the upper strata of society and had been deeply 
influenced by Western education. 

Their political ideology was coloured by their social 
outlook, by their sincere admiration of British people, 
institutions and system of government, and by their 
sympathy towards the British connexion. They regard¬ 
ed India’s political unification, the growth of national 
consciousness, the enrichment of Indian social life, the 
modernization of her thought and culture, and the grow¬ 
ing love of liberty and democracy to be the contributions 
of British rule in India. To Rahimatullah Sayami, who 
presided over the 12th Gongre.ss, ‘A more honest or 
sturdy nation does not exist under the sun than this 
English Nation.’ 

Pandit Bishan Narain Dhar said in 1887 at the third 
Congress session: 

“England has moved us from our ancient anchorage. 
She has cast us adrift, against our will, upon the wide 
waters of a seething proletariat; and we turn back to 
England, and ask her to grant us that compass of re¬ 
presentative institutions by which, amid a thousand 
storms, she has steered her prosperous course to the safe 
haven of regulated political life.”’^ 

The Indian Liberals looked,to Britain, for putting 
India on the road to self-government; and always be¬ 
lieved that ‘the crowning mandate which will enfran¬ 
chise our peoples’, will come from her. Because of 
their admiration of British rule they did not seek sever¬ 
ance of India’s relations with Britain but according to 
Bannerjee aimed at her being made ‘an integral part of 
that great Empire that has given the rest of the world 
the models of free institutions.’’® Their watch-word 
v'-as loyalty to Britain. Dadabhai Naroji declared, 
‘let us speak out like men and proclaim that we are 
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loyal to the backbone: that we understand the benefits 
English rule has conferred upon us.’’* 

They had full faith in British fairness and justice. 
Pherozeshah Mehta always believed that ‘the British 
statesmanship will respond to the call’ and Banncrjee 
had ‘great confidence.in the justice and generosity of the 
English peolpe’. According to Sitaramay^^a, the Liber¬ 
als thought ‘that the English people are essentially 
just and fair, and that if properly informed they would 
nevei deviate from truth’.’® The wrong was not in the 
individual but the system. To Naroji, ‘the noblest 
spectacle of a great Nation like the British holding out 
the hand of true fellow-citizenship and of justice to the 
vast mass of humanity of this gi cat and ancient land of 
India,’’® was not distant in sight. They regarded 
themselves as the interpreter of people’s grTivances and 
demanded representative institutions, administrative 
reforms, stoppage of economic drain, protection of 
Indian industries, repeal of repressive Acts and Indianiz- 
ation of Public Services. Undoubtedly the early 
leaders laid emphasis on administrative reform and 
repeal of repressive laws; yet their political ideal was 
not circumscribed merely by these. 

In 1886 at the Calcutta session Surendra Nath Baner- 
jee declared, ‘self-government is the ordering of Nature 
the will of Divine Providence.’ Sir Henry Cotton 
presented the ideal of ‘a Federation of free and separate 
states, the United States of India’. Dadabhai aimed at 
‘self-government or Swaraj like that of the United 
Kingdom or the Colonies’. 

Gradualism and constitutionalism were the two 
watch-words of Liberal methodology. They did not 
believe in a break with the past, and discarded sudden 
and revolutionary changes. They worked hard to 
educate the people and awaken in them a consciousness 
of their condition as a subject race. They hoped to 
convince the British through propaganda and consti- 

« Ibid, pp. 7-8. 
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tutional agitation of the urgency of their demands. 
They had a conviction in the superiority of moral force 
over brute force. To them constitutional agitation was 
the most effective weapon in their political armoury. In 
the words of Gokhale constitutional agitation excluded 
‘rebellion, aiding or abetting a foreign invasion and 
resort to crime...Prayers and appeals to justice lay at 
one end. Passive resistance, including even its ex¬ 
treme form of non-payment of taxes till redress was 
obtained, lay at the other end.’” 

R.C. Dutt has very beautifully put the methodology 
and aims of Liberalism. 

“The people of India are not fond of sudden changes 
and revolutions. They do not ask for new constitu¬ 
tions, issuing like armed Minervas from the heads of 
Legislative Jupiters... They desire to strengthen the 
present government, and to bring it more in touch with 
the people... They seek that the administration of the 
Empire and its great provinces should be conducted 
with the co-operation of the people.”^® 

The Liberals because of their faith in British justice 
and constitutional methods should not be regarded as 
‘reactionary, anti-national servants of an alien rule. 
On the contrary, they represented at that time the most 
progressive force in Indian society. So long as the 
nascent working class was still completely without 
expression or organization, and- the peasants were still 
the dumb millions, the Indian Bourgeoisie was the most 
progressively and objectively revolutionary force in 
India.’’* They carried an effective propaganda for the 
spread of democratic ideas, popularized representative 
institutions, brought about social reforms against an 
authoritarian social structure, forced the pace of modem 
education and supported the cause of Indians abroad. 
For their tone of moderation and prayer-fulness they are 
not so much to be blamed. ‘The times and conditions 
would not allow in the early years anything else than a 

^ Gokhale, Speeches, pp. 1005-6. 
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reasoned appeal to the authorities.’ They are the true 
architects who laid deep the foundations of the magni¬ 
ficent edifice of Independence. 

Their shortcomings lay in thier failure to realize the 
true nature of British Rule, which drew its life-blood 
from India’s exploitation, and thus their hopes of loosen¬ 
ing the political bonds were misplaced and ultimately 
proved false. 



CHAPTER FOUR 


THE ASCENDANCY OF MILITANT 
NATIONALISM (1905-1914) 


1. The New Spirit 

The year 1905 is the turning point in the history of 
Indian National Movement. It marks the end of one 
era and the beginning of another. The Old Guard, 
inspite of their fervent prayers and repeated petitions, 
had failed. A vigorous leadership with a new ideology 
became the need of the hour, a political indispens- 
ablity. Man and Nature had conspired together to re¬ 
lease calamitous forces of destruction, disaster and chas¬ 
tisement. The Nation lay prostrate under terrible 
famines and plagues. The repressive laws and cur¬ 
tailment of liberty worsened the situation still further. 
Militant Nationalism with its radical ideology and 
revolutionary methodology took up the challenge. 
It caught the imagination of the youth and gave hopes of 
earlier and surer results. The Militant leadership 
centered round two schools; one the Extremist, the 
other Revolutionary. Both exhibit points of similarity 
as well as contrast, and were inspired by the common 
ideal—the emancipation of the country from the foreign 
yoke. They were animated by a spirit of self-sacrifice 
and an unflinching faith in the future of the country. 
Both represented a romantic revival in religion, but in 
their methods they stood poles apart. ‘The Extremists 
believed in political agitation and national reconstruc¬ 
tion through the boycott of British goods and British 
institutions’, the Revolutionaries, however, had a firm 
faith ‘in the efficacy of the Western revolutionary 
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methods’.^ The Extremists, on the one hand, advocated 
the boycott of British goods and Government institutions 
like schools and courts and, on the other, supported the 
plan of setting up of local Panchayats, arbitration 
boards, and the popularisation of the Swadeshi. The 
Revolutionaries believed in the ‘cult of the bomb’, 
in political assassinations and dacoities with a view 
to paralyse the governmental machinery. These re¬ 
surgent forces of Nationalism infused a new spirit in 
the movement which ‘spread like wildfire and assumed 
wide proportions’.® 

ITS CAUSES 

(a) Bureaucratic Autocracy. 

From 1892, the year when the Indian Councils Act 
was passed, begins the agitation against the govern¬ 
ment, which burst forth in a storm of revolutionary 
upsurge. The fomenting factors—repressive policies, 
autocratic laws and national calamities—have already 
been examined in the preceding chapter. Yet, even 
at the cost of repetition, they may be fruitfully men¬ 
tioned here in brief 

The provisions of the Indian Councils Act of 1892 
fell much short of public expectation. At a single sit¬ 
ting of the Legislative Council, when all the elected 
Indian members were absent, two very liighly objec¬ 
tionable measures were passed. They were, firstly, 
the granting of the Exchange Compensation Allowance 
to Europeans; and secondly, the closing of free coinage 
of silver by the Indian mints. This action of Marquess 
Lansdownc in getting the two measures passed by the 
Council, has been appropriately called by Tilak, ‘the 
crime of June 26, 1893’. The first was responsible 
for an increase in ‘the drain of Home Charges from 7 
to 16 million pounds m 30 years’. The second was res¬ 
ponsible for our currency and exchange troubles. The 
notorious sections 124 (A) and 153 (A), which were 

^ Singh, Landmarks in Indian National and Constitutional Development^ p. 142« 

* Lajpat Rai, Toung India, p. 161. 
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added to the Criminal Code, armed the Government 
with arbitrary powers. The detention of Natu Brothers 
without a charge or trial, provoked Lai Mohan Ghose 
to remark that ‘while letters de cachet were abolished 
in France in 1789, they were practically instituted in 
India in 1818 and 1821 and revived by Lord Curzon’.* 
A number of publicists including Tilak were prosecuted 
for sedition and sentenced to long terms of imprison¬ 
ment. The ‘Sedition Act of Draconian Severity’ and 
the Official Secrets Act, put in peril the liberty even 
of the most peace-loving citizen. The officialisation 
of Calcutta Corporation evoked universal condem¬ 
nation. The Universities Act ‘sealed up’ in the words of 
Dr. Gour, ‘the protals of knowledge with golden locks 
which would open only to golden keys’. Surendra 
Nath Banerjee complained that ‘the history of the Civil 
Services is one unbroken record of broken promises’. 
The aggressive frontier policies of Elgin and Curzon 
brought heavy burdens on the Indian Exchequer. 
To placate Lancashire, Indian cotton interests had been 
thrown overboard. Unlimited economic t;xploitation 
told heavily on Indian agriculture and industry, and 
mass poverty grew. To add fuel to fire, natural cal¬ 
amities of plague and famine brought upon large 
populations terrible miseries and untold hardships. 
The ‘Curzonoration’ Durbar was ‘a pompous page¬ 
antry to a perishing people’. ‘Lord Curzon, who had 
initiated a v^eritable reign of terror’, finally broke down 
the patience of a very patient people. The tragic 
drama of his eventful reign reached a climax in his not¬ 
orious remarks w'hich he uttered before the convocation 
of Calcutta University in 1905 whi,ch ‘libelled the people 
of India as having no regard for truth’.^ He asserted 
that the ideal of truth was a Western conception where¬ 
as ‘in the East, craftiness and diplomatic wile have 
always been held in high repute’. Lord Curzon sowed 
the wind and it was for his successor to reap the whirl¬ 
wind. 

* Annie Besant, India A Nation^ p. 159. 

Ghintamani, Indian Politics since the Mutiny^ p. 54, 
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(b) Political Disillusionment. 

In the opening years of the century there was a 
general political disillusionment at the non-fulfilment 
of Indian hopes. In the light of the Royal Proclam¬ 
ation of 1858 and subsequent promises, the Liberal 
leadership in India had hoped with British help to 
effect economic, political and educational progress; 
but no reforms were introduced and no improvements 
made; the Bureaucracy continued as ever adamant and 
irresponsive. This dashed to the wall the hopes of 
the Liberals, resulting in a general frustration among 
their ranks. The younger generation by now realised 
that they were chasing a will-o’-the wisp and following 
a mirage. This realisation had the inevitable result of 
despondency and disillusionment. Both the Liberal 
ideology and methods had failed. In the words of 
Lajpat Rai, ‘After more than twenty years of more or 
less public agitation for concessions and redress of griev¬ 
ances they hati received stones instead of bread.’® Under 
the stress of circumstances the Liberals changed ‘their 
political aim from administrative reform to self-govern¬ 
ment’, but did not take recourse to extra-parliamentary 
methods. As late as 1905, Naroji wanted ‘to agitate 
most largely and most persevcringly by petitions, demons¬ 
trations and meetings, all quite peacefully but enthu¬ 
siastically conducted’. As opposed to this there was 
a growing feeling that a radical change in political 
methodology was needed. Lajpat Rai, on his return 
from the Congress Deputation sent to England in 
1905, warned the Nation in prophetic words: 

“That the British democracy was too busy with its 
own affairs to do anything for them, that the British 
press was not willing to champion Indian aspirations, 
...they would have to strike the blow for freedom them¬ 
selves,...”* 

The Liberal principles, methods and leadership hav¬ 
ing failed. Militant Nationalism with a youthful leader¬ 
ship, a new technique and vigorous philosophy sprang up. 

® Lajpat Rai, Toung India, p. 158. 

• Lajpat Rai, Toung India, pp. 169 and 170, 

F. 15 
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(c) New Socio-Economic Conditions. 

For a decade or two certain important Social transfor¬ 
mations were taking place. The starting of a large num¬ 
ber of educational centres and industrial concerns in big 
towns led to a large-scale city-ward movement of rural 
population. This resulted into population-concentration 
and urbanisation of life. The cities, being centres 
of awakening and having facilities of contact through 
platform and press, became the hot-beds of political 
propaganda, discontent and revolution. Urbanisation 
of life meant a greater demand, by larger numbers, for 
a higher standard of living. This, under the conditions 
being not possible, led to the spread of general discontent. 

During the ninenteenth century there was a steady 
increase in the number of schools and colleges run 
either by the Government or the missionaries or en¬ 
lightened Indians. As a result, ‘the educated middle 
class steadily grew in number in the second half of the 
nineteenth century and after,’ and became the nucleus 
of an ever-growing progressive intelligentsia. As in 
China, Turkey, Egypt and Indonesia, so in India, the 
intelligentsia played a revolutionary role. The edu¬ 
cated Indians had the leisure and the necessary intel¬ 
lectual equipment to study the historic role, organisa¬ 
tion and evolution of social, economic and national 
movements in other countries. They naturally brought 
to bear their knowledge and experiences of foreign 
countries in the solution of the problems confronting 
their own country. 

In India, the educational progress outstepped the 
industrial, so that a large section of the educated 
youth coming from the middle class remained un¬ 
employed. In those Western countries where indus¬ 
trialisation took place unhindered by foreign control, 
no such problem of unemployment arose, at least in 
the earlier stages. Due to British control, the industrial 
progress in India was very tardy and whatever indus¬ 
tries had come into being, lacked a national basis. 
So industry olfered no avenues to the educated youth. 
The over-burdened agriculture too provided no scope. 
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This led to a frustration and disappointment among 
tliem. In the opinion of Desai: 

“Political discontent bom of the economic suffering 
due to unemployment among the educated middle 
class was an important factor in the growth of the 
political current of militant nationalism of which Tilak, 
Lajpat Rai, Pal and Ghose were the principal leaders. 
It also led to the growth of the terrorist movement.”’ 

Discontent also spread to the new industrial class, 
which arose due to the development of commerce, 
establishment of banks and expansion of such industries 
as Textile, Tea and Mineral production. ‘They had 
to fight against commercial discrimination. They had 
to fight against competition of foreign capital. They 
had to fight against free trade.’® At every step they 
came in conflict with the British industrial interests which 
were bent on maintaining a monopoly of the Indian 
market. ‘The market is the first school in which the 
bourgeoisie learns its nationalism.’* To safeguard 
their own interest the Indian industrialist clamoured 
for protection, subsidies, favourable exchange ratio, 
and Swadeshi. 

‘The nationalist movement, which was hitherto mainly 
restricted to the intelligentsia, sections of the commercial 
bourgeoisie and educated middle class, secured a 
broader social basis from 1905 as a result of the entry 
of large sections of the middle class and politically 
conscious industrialists.’’® 

The newly created proletariat, employed ais wage- 
earners in the modern factories, plantations, transport, 
mineral productions, further swelled the ranks of the 
nationalists and gave impetus to the movement. They 
became politically conscious in the first decade of this 
century as is evidenced by the general strike of the 
Bombay Textile workers in 1908, on the arrest of Tilak. 
This was welcomed by Lenin as ‘the first political action 

^ Desai, Social Background of Indian J^ationalism, p. 182. 

• Krishna, K. B., The Problem of Minorities^ p. 146. 

• Stalin, Marxism and the National and Colonid Questiony p. 15, 

Desai, Social Background of Indian Nationalism, p. 186, 
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of the Indian proletariat’ and ‘as a portent of the fu¬ 
ture’.” Though the interests of the industrialists and 
the proletariat were irreconcilable yet both became 
politically conscious enough to join hands against 
foreign exploitation. Of course, the workers needed the 
shock of the First World War, with its aftermath of 
unemployment and general depression, to make them 
play a more active political role. 

Thus the rising classes of the educated youth, the 
industrialist and the proletariat, fed the fire of 
Militant Nationalism, which had been kindled by 
unemployment, plague, famines, earthquakes and 
mass-poverty. 

(d) Revivalism and Renaissance. 

Further stimulus to Militant Nationalism was given 
by the Religious Revivalism and Cultural Renaissance 
which was on its tidal wave in the beginning of the 
twentieth century. 

This revivalism was due to the influence of saintly 
personalities like those of Vivekanand, Dayanand and 
Mrs. Besant and to the work done by religious societies, 
such as Brahmo Samaj, Rama Krishna Mission, Arya Sa- 
maj, the Theosophical Society and the Servants of India 
Society. Under the impulse of this revivalism. Mili¬ 
tant Nationalism rcsu.scitated the memories of India’s 
Vedic past, of the great achievements of Ashoka, and of 
the chivalrous deeds of Rana Pratap, Shivaji and Rani 
of Jhansi. ‘Word picture of a golden age of peace and 
plenty before the advent of the British’” became the 
common theme of Nationalist leaders. The philos¬ 
ophy of Neo-Vedantism renewetf the message of ‘the 
old spiritual ideals of the race’, and advocated the re¬ 
construction of political, social and economic life ‘not 
through monkish negations or medieval abstraction 
of the concrete contents and actual relations of life’.” 
According to Vedantism, ‘Reality is one though 

Dutt, India Todayy p. 273. 

Ronaldshay, Thie Heart of Aiyavartay p. IX. 

“ Pal, B. C. The Spirit qf Indian Mationalimt p. 36. 
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appearances are multitudinous’. The Brahman—the 
Absolute—is ‘cosmic evolution’, ‘the Regulative Idea,’ 
‘the beginning, the middle and the end of this 
evolutionary process’.’* 

This revivalism expressed itself in a marked degree 
in the political life of Bengal and Maharashtra, which 
became the centres of militant activities. In the 
responsive soil of Bengali emotionalism, the spirit of 
revivalism expressed itself in the form of religious 
symbolism and mysticism. The Sakti cult was revivified, 
Hindu ceremonials and forms of worship were given 
a new political interpretation with a philosophical and 
mystical garb. To Bankim Chandra the Hindu god- 
desscss ‘were symbolic of the different stages of national 
evolution’. To Arobindo nationalism ‘was surrounded 
by a mist of glory, the halo that medieval saints beheld 
gleaming round the head of martyrs’.’® In Maha¬ 
rashtra the revivalism took different forms. 7'ilak, 
the exponent of Militant Nationalism, through the 
inauguration of Ganapati and Shivaji festivals, caught 
the imagination of the Maharashtrian youth. Through 
the glorification of the heroic exploits of Shivaji against 
the Moghul Emperor Aurangzeb and his general Af/al 
Khan, he infused a militant spirit. Akharas were 
organised, Kathas and poems were recited. Tilak’s em¬ 
phasis on ‘Nishkam’ Action, as propounded in Gita, 
infused a spirit of self-immolation and martyrdom. 
A revolutionary wave of insurrection and militancy 
was set in motion. 

Alongside the religious revival, cultural renaissance 
also took place. ‘As a matter of fact India then was 
witnessing a many-sided renaissance’’* in art, poetry, 
literature and music. Chatterjee, the novelist, with his 
inimitable style and popular themes, Tagore the poet, 
with his poetry of humanity, struck new literary forms 
and created new masterpieces. Researches of Tilak, 
Bhandarkar and other European scholars revealed 

“ Pal, B. c. p. 36. 

Nevinson, The New Spirit in India, p. 226 

G. N. Singh, Landmarks in Indian National and Constitutional Development, p. 152. 
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brilliant periods of Indian civilization and showed the 
great achievements of India in the past in the spheres 
of religion and philosophy. There was a great out¬ 
burst of literary and journalistic activities of a revolu¬ 
tionary nature. Even such books as “Poverty and 
un-British rule in India” by Naroji, “Economic History 
of India” by R. C. Dutt and “Prosperous India” by 
Digby ‘played a revolutionary role in the development 
of the nationalist thought’.” 

The effect of these revivalists and cultural trends 
was the creation of a new spirit—the spirit of patriotism, 
national pride and self-sacrifice. This led to a feeling 
of revulsion against things Western—the western ways 
of thinking and living, the western outlook and philos¬ 
ophy—and a love for things Indian. The discovery of 
India’s hoary and glorious past and an immemorial 
culture awakened political consciousness which sought 
an alliance between religion and nationalism. 

The revivalists have been accused of introducing 
forces of religious orthodoxy, of obscurantism and mys¬ 
ticism in the national life; and thereby of causing 
estrangement between the Hindus and Muslims. In¬ 
spite of some of its drawbacks, revivalism in the earlier 
stages of national evolution was, through its emphasis 
on religion, able to make a successful appeal to the con¬ 
servative mind and to awaken national consciousness 
among the masses. The organisation of festivals, prayer- 
meetings and kavi-sammelans were attempted in order to 
escape Imperialist restrictions which banned all direct 
political organisations. Certainly, the role the revi¬ 
valists played in awakening the slumbering nation and 
making it political-minded and tnilitant, cannot be 
minimised. 

(e) External Influences, 

During the nineteenth century European Imperial¬ 
ism had so firmly established itself on the soil of Asia 
and Africa, that a spirit of helplessness and despondency 
entered into the hearts of Asian and African races. Two 

” Nehru, Autobiography^ p. 426. 
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incidents which brightened up hopes of liberation were 
the victory of Abyssinia over Italy and that of Japan 
over Russia. A thrill of joy ran through the heart of 
every Asian and African, and accelerated the pace of 
liberation movements. ‘U’he rout of Italy by Aby.ssinia 
is supposed to have added fire to Tilak’s agitation in 
1897.’“ In 1905, the Russian Colossus defeated by the 
rising Asian power of Japan, surrendered Port Arthur 
with 25,000 prisoners of war and her thirty ships reached 
the fathomless bottom of the Pacific. Indeed it proved 
to be ‘the most potent sort of stimulus to Indian na¬ 
tionalism, following as it did the seven years of smarting 
under Lord Curzon’s regime’.“ Gone was the supe¬ 
riority of European arms, and with it was exploded the 
myth of European invincibility. National leaders saw 
‘the dawn of a new era for the whole of Asia’.**® These 
two events thus became the potent cause of the militant 
trends of Indian Nationalism. 

Further, Militant Nationalism derived inspiration 
from the great liberation movements in Europe and 
Asia. The younger nationalists closely watched and 
studied the national movements in Italy, Egypt, Russia, 
Persia and Turkey. Mazzini and Garibaldi became 
popular heroes. In the words of Lajpat Rai; 

“There can be no doubt that Indian Nationalism 
is receiving a great deal of support from the world 
forces operating outside India. On the political side 
it has been inspired and strengthened by the forces of 
European Nationalism—the struggles and successes of 
the English proletariat, the sufferings and the eventual 
triumph of the French revolutionists, the efforts and 
victories of the Italians, the continued struggle of Rus¬ 
sians, Poles, Finns, Hungarians and others. 

‘The cruel ill-usage of Indians in South Africa added 
to the excitement,’ and created a country-wide resent¬ 
ment. Indians had migrated to South Africa as inden- 

Garrat, An Indian Commentary^ p. 134. 

Fisher, India's Silent Revolution^ p. 27. 

Pradhan, India's Struggle for Swaraj^ p. 69. 

Lajpat Rai, 2''oung Indian p. 232. 
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tured labour, and with their sweat and blood, built 
up the economy of the country. But they were treated 
as social outcasts and parialis. 

Mahatma Gandhi in a graphic picture describes the 
condition of Indiiuis in South Africa. ‘^Ve are the “Asian 
dirt” to be “heartily cursed”, we arc “chokeful of vice” 
“and we live upon rice”, we are “stinking coolies” 
living on “the smell of an oiled rage”, we arc “the black 
vermin”, we arc described in the Statute Books as “semi- 
barbarous Asiatics, or persons belonging to the uncivil¬ 
ised races of Asia”. We “breed like rabbits” and a 
gentleman at a meeting lately held in Durban said 
he “was sorry we could not be shot like them”.’=“* 

There were miiny inhuman restrictions on Indians. 
They had ‘to reside amongst dungeon heaps’, in pres¬ 
cribed localities outside the town, had to pay a poll 
tax, and could ‘not walk on foot-paths, nor travel in 
first or second class railway carriages, nor possess native 
gold, nor be out after 9 p.m., nor travel without passes”.*® 
By the Asiatic Registration Act of 1907 Indians were 
required to be registered by finger prints in Transval. 
Mahatmaji’s heroic struggle against these barbarities, 
evoked universal admiration in India. Public sub¬ 
scriptions were raised, meetings and demonstrations 
w'ere organised. A wave of resentment ran throughout 
the country and the entire blame of the situation was 
put on the British Government. 'The African situation 
further accentuated anti-British sentiment. 


(f) The Partition of Bengal. 

October 16 was the day wheh the Government 
Resolution of Jul\’ 19, 1905, envisaging the partition 
of Bengal came into force. This crowning folly of Cur- 
zonian regime split the province of Bengal into two— 
Eastern Bengal and Assam comprising Dacca, Chitta- 


** Mahatma Gandhi, A Lecture, ‘Grievances of Indian settlers in South Africa,’ 
delivered at the Pachaiyappes Hall, Madras, on Oct. 26, 1896. Quoted from 
GandhijVs Speeches and Writings^ pp. 4 and 5. 

** Tliompson, The Reconstruction of Indian p. 76. 
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gong, Rajshahi divisions of the former Bengal province, 
and Brahmputi a and Surma Valley districts of Assam; 
Bengal under its old name consisted of the remaining 
districts of Bengal, the whole of Bihar and Orissa. 

The bureaucratic pica for the partition was that the 
old B('ngal with its population of <S0 millions became 
too unwield)^ for administrative purposes by a Lieutenant- 
Governor. U'he ])artition was expected to bring ‘ad¬ 
ministrative coiivenif'iice and cfficienc)’. But in truth 
the real aims were Marliiavelian and sinister, entirely 
diflerent from what the profc‘ssions were. Of late 
national awakening in Bengal had assumed dangerous 
projiortions and it was ‘a subtle attack upon the growing 
solidai'ily of Bengali nationalism’.-^ In the opinion 
of Henry CI(>tton, tin* partition was ‘part and parcel 
of Lord Gurzon's policy to enfeeble the growing 
power and destro) the political tendencies of a patriotic 
spirit’.-^ 

Beyond doubt the real aim of' Bureaucracy was to 
play the old imperial game by setting the Muslims against 
tlic Hindus and to use the predominantly Muslim pro¬ 
vince of Eastern Bengal as a counter-w^eight against 
the politically conscious Hindu Bengal. In Bengal 
])roper tlie 18 million Bengalics were left in a minority 
as against 36 million non-Bengali population. In 
East Bengal, 13 million Hindus, both Bengali and 
Non-B(Tigali, were pitted against 18 million Muslims. 
If'tlie purpose was administrative cfliciency, that ‘could 
surely ha\'c been met- as was done six years later—by 
separating the non-Beiigali-speaking part from Bengal 
prop(U’\-*^ Sir Bampfylde Fuller ‘declared, half in jest, 
half in seriousness, to the amazement of all sober-minded 
men tliat lie had two wives, Hindu and Mohammedan, 
but tliat the Mohammedan was the Livourite wafe.’^*^ 
Lord Curzon, in some of his propaganda meetings in 
East Bengal addressing the Muslims, remarked ‘that his 
object in partitioning w’as not only to relieve the Bengal 

KonnLldshay, f.ifc nf(Uirzon^ Vnl. II, p. 332. 

Cjoiton, H New Jridiay ])p. II and 12. 

Sinj^h, (i. N.. Indian National and Constitutional Devedopment^ p. 145. 

Bancrj(‘a, S. N., A Nation in Makings p. 218. 
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administration, but to create a Mohammedan pro¬ 
vince, where Islam could be predominant and its follow¬ 
ers in ascendancy.’** As a result of the partition 
ten'orist activities burst forth and took the whole of 
Bengal by storm. A strong repressive policy tried to 
check these activities; but it made the situation still worse. 


2. The Activities of Militant Nationalists 

Thus there was a general unrest about the year 1905, 
due to a combination of factors—unemployment among 
the middle classes, economic and political restrictions 
on the industrialists and the proletariat, and Curzon’s 
autocracy. The much hated partition of Bengal added 
fuel to fire. Leadership changed hands. Militant 
Nationalists like Tilak, Pal, Aurobindo and Lajpat Rai, 
infused the spirit of militancy, which like life-blood 
ran through the veins of the body-politic and imparted 
to it a new vigour. The New Leadership discovered 
fresh fields, chartered new paths, recast old objectives 
and tried out new techniques. The two schools of 
thought—the Extremists depending upon more intensi¬ 
fied political agitation, and the Revolutionaries follow¬ 
ing the terrorist activities—worked independently. Their 
centres of activities were mainly Mahrashtra, Bengal 
and the Punjab, thougti Madras and Gujrat did not 
remain unaffected. 

(a) Maharashtra :— The leader of the movement in 
Maharashtra was Tilak, who ‘was unquestionably the 
idol of his people’, and whose ‘word was law among 
thousands’.*® He came to the forefront when Maha¬ 
rashtra was passing through plague, famines and repres¬ 
sion. He first attempted the inauguration of Ganpati 
and Shivaji festivals. They were a great success in 
awakening among the people a consciousness of their 

** Maziimclar, A. C., Indian National Evolution^ p. 207. 

Gandhi, A Speech delivered on the Keach oppo.site Presidency College, Madras, 
on 12th August, 1920, on the passing away, of Tilak. Gandhijiy Speeches and 
Writings, p. 1015. 
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past and a hope for future. The Shivaji festival attem¬ 
pted to stir political sentiment through an appeal to 
the heroic exploits of the patriot Shivaji, who success¬ 
fully withstood the onslaught and fury of the fanatic 
Aurangzeb. Akharas and Sammelans were organized. 
Kathas, political speeches and recitation of shlokas and 
patriotic poems became the medium of indoctrination. 
Some of them bristled with violent language exhorting 
the people ‘to shed upon the earth the life-blood of the 
enemies’,*® and to make every sacrifice to rid the mother¬ 
land of the foreigner, A twin campaign was started ‘for 
the glorification of Hinduism and vilification of every 
thing British’.** 

Tilak organized a volunteer corps to help the distressed, 
set up a plague hospital and sent out volunteers to ex¬ 
plain to people the plague laws. To the poverty-strick¬ 
en peasantry he advised to pay no land dues, and to 
the people in general to remain calm and peaceful. 

The distress and sufferings of the people became worse 
day by day. Violence and racial hatred grew. ‘And 
although Tilak himself did not preach sedition or vio¬ 
lence, he did nothing to stop others from inciting the 
people against the foreign Government or from preach¬ 
ing revolution and violence.’*® In 1895, a ‘Society for 
the removal of obstacles to Hindu Religion’ was founded 
in Poona by the two Chapekar brothers—Damodar and 
Balkrishna. The Plague Commissioner, Rand and 
Lt. Ayerst, were shot dead. On 22nd June, the day of 
Qiieen Victoria’s Diamond Jubilee, Victoria’s Statue 
at Bombay was tarred, an attempt on the life of a Chief 
Constable at Poona was made, and the two informers 
about Chapekar Brotheis’ involvement in the Rand case, 
were also murdered; Ganesh Savarkar and his younger 
brother, Vinayak Damodar, founded the society called 
Mitra Mela in 1899 to celebrate Ganpati festivals. In 
1906 it was changed into a revolutionary body named 
Abhinav Bharat with Nasik as headquarters. It drew 

The Sedition Committee Report, (1918), p. 2. 

Chirol, V., Indian Unrest, pp. 30-31. 

Singh, G. N., Indian National and Constitutional Development, p, 157, 
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its inspiration from the Russian Nihilists. The society 
preached terrorism and look to re\'olutionar\' activities. 
Jackson, the District Magistrate of Nasik who had ( om- 
mitted Ganesh Savarkar to trial, was shot dead on 21st 
December, 1909. l^ipcrs like Kesari^ Kah Vaihhav, 
the Aloadavritta and the Praiod opened a broadside 
attack on the Gox ernment and its harsh enforcement of 
plague measures. Tilak’s paper Kcsan\ ^va,s accused of 
pleading for the adoption of 'Russian methods of agita¬ 
tion by the people’. 

(b) Bengal :— Before the year 1905 closed, a raging 
and tearing political storm burst out in Bengal; the yeans 
1899 to 1904 providing the ominous lull preceding the 
storm, llic movement was organised b\^ both the wings 
of Militant Nationalism - tlie Extremists and the Revolu¬ 
tionaries. The extremists led by Arobindo Ghose and 
Bipen Chandra Pal, followed the path of constitution¬ 
alism, while the re\ olutionaries under the leadersliip of 
Barindra Kumar Ghose and Bluipendra Nath Dutt, took 
to terrorism. The tempo of political life in the pro\'ince 
moved with a startling rapidity and Bengal was deter¬ 
mined to wreak vengeance on the constituted authority 
for being 'insulted, liumiliated, and tricked’. 

The agitation in Bengal stai ted on the IGth October, 
1905, the day on which the enforc ement of Govc'rn- 
ment’s Partition Resolution took place. It was ob¬ 
served as a day of national mourning. Protest meet¬ 
ings, black flag marches, processions, demonstrations 
and hartals were organized all over the province. Ob¬ 
servance oi flists, greetings with Bandc Matram, and the 
tying of Rakhi, were undertaken witli a religious sanctity. 
Tn a few^ months’ time the face Jind the spirit of Ber.- 
gal w'as changed. The press, the pulpit, tlie platform, the 
writers of prose anci poetry, composers of nrusic at ul pla\- 
wrights-all were filled with tin* spirit of Nationalism.’'^*^ 
National fund was raised and at a meeting in C!alcutta 

The Sedition Commiltee Rcfmrt, 191R, p. 1 

Banc'rjca, A jXalion in .\fakin(f, p. iH7. 

Lajpat Rai, Toimg India, pp. IBti-IB?. 
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on 16th October, 1905, Rs. 75,000 were collected 
there and then. It was proposed to lay the foundation 
stone of a “Foundation Hall” on the model of Hotel 
des Invalids of Paris—where were to be installed ‘Sta¬ 
tues of all the districts in Bengal, those of the sundered 
districts being shrouded until the day of the reunion’.^" 
Volunteer corjjs were raised, ‘Sabhas and Sa.mitis and 
Akharas leaped into existence by hundreds where 
Bengali young men began to take lessons in fencing 
and other games’. 

At the time a large-scale and successful ben cott move¬ 
ment was being cariicd on by the Chinese against the 
American goods. The idea caught the imagination of 
the Nationalist leaders and an intense propaganda in 
favour of Boycott and Swadeshi, was carried on. T he 
experiment provided useful lessons for the future Non- 
co-operation movement. ‘ The Congress in 1905 sanc¬ 
tioned both the Boycott and the Swadeshi, the former as 
a political weapon, the latter as an economic one. In 
1906 it supported both in still stronger terms’. The 
movement achieved a great success and became widely 
popular with the mas.ses. Foreign cloth shops were 
picketed, foreign cloth was burnt in huge bonfires in 
market places and on crossings and roads. The family 
priests refused to perform marriage ceremonies if cither 
of the couple was clad in a cloth other than Swadeshi. 
Swadeshi pledges were taken at meetings. The pledge 
read: 

“Invoking God Almighty to be our witness and stand¬ 
ing in the presence of after-generations, we take this 
solemn \ ow that, so far as practicable, we shall use home¬ 
made articles and abstain from the use of foreign aiticles. 
So God help us.”=>« 

Sw'adcshi was an economic w^eapon to achieve India’s 
industrial advance and economic regeneration. Hie 
Boycott with a programme of boycott of British goods, 
renunciation of titles, resignation from Government 

Banirrjca, A Nation in Makings p. 213. 

Lajpat Rai, Toung India, p. 1B7. 

Banerjca, A Nation in Making, p. 228. 
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services, and withdrawal from Government educational 
institutions, was a weapon forged to force the Govern¬ 
ment to stop repression and undo the partition, ‘The 
Englishman’—a Calcutta Anglo-Indian newspaper—de¬ 
clared, ‘it is absolutely true that Calcutta ware-houses 
are full of fabrics that cannot be sold’. It suggested 
that ‘Boycott must not be acquiesced in or it will more 
surely ruin British connection with India than an 
armed revolution’.®® The Swadeshi movement rushed 
headlong impetuously like some mighty flood, submerg¬ 
ing them (Bengal), sweeping them off their feet, but 
revitalizing their lives’.*® 

Mention must also be made of the New Nationalist 
Party in connection with the splendid anti-partition 
work carried on by its youthful leadership. The Party 
came into existence in 1905, as the result of an open con¬ 
ference held during the Benaras Congress, when the 
younger delegates decided to work out a new pro¬ 
gramme of ‘boycott both economic and political’, from 
within the Congress. The leaders of the Party carried 
on an intensive propaganda with the slogans of Swadeshi, 
Swaraj, Boycott and National Education, In the field 
of education tremendous strides were taken. A number 
of colleges were started. The New Party, through its 
paper Bande Matram and J^ew India, carried the na¬ 
tionalist propaganda, through emotional articles written 
in powerful language. 

In spite of the rising tide of anti-partition agitation, the 
Government remained adamant and Lord Morley, the 
then Secretary of State on February 26, 1906, opined 
that though the partition ‘went wholly and decisively 
against the wishes of most of the -people concerned’ 
yet it was ‘now a settled fact’.*' The Government 
attempted to check the growing popularity of the 
movement by repressive methods. 

The New Nationalist Party, in its propaganda though 
strongly anti-British, was constitutional. But the revo- 

*• ‘The Englishman*, Quoted from Lajpat Rai*s Toung India, p. 178. 

Ronaldshay, The Heart of AryavartUy p, 99. 

" Speeches on Indian Affairs, pp, 107-108. 
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lutionaries under the leadership of Barindra Kumar 
Ghosh, younger brother of Arobindo, and Bhupendra 
Nath Dutt, brother of Vivekanand, carried on a violent 
and highly emotional propaganda tinctured by a strong 
religious sentiment. Through ‘Sandhya’ and ‘Yugantar’, 
Arobindo Ghose reminded India of her being ‘High 
Priestess of the Orient’, and of her great civilization, 
which ‘left her its ripple-mark on the furthermost limits 
of Asia’.''^' Barindra Ghose declared since ‘righteous¬ 
ness is declining and unrighteousness is springing up in 
India’, ‘God will not remain inactive’ and men perform¬ 
ing ‘the impossible deeds’,^® will destroy the evil-doers. 

They along with other workers organized the Ansuilan 
Samiti whose branches rose to 500. These societies 
became secret training centres, indoctrinating the youth, 
on the model of Russian and Italian secret societies, 
with principles of revolution and imparting them train¬ 
ing in terrorist activities. Young recruits were ‘trained 
in physical exercises, use of weapons, religious practices 
of the Shakti Cult’, and ‘weapons were obtained in 
different ways—by manufacturing bombs, by stealing 
fire-arms, by purchasing them from foreign lands and 
smuggling them into the country’.'** 

The revolutionary activities*'^ started on the 6th De¬ 
cember, 1907, when in an attempt to blow up the train 
of the Lt.-Governor at Midnapur, the train was derailed. 
On 23rd Dec., 1907, Mr. Allen, the former District Magis¬ 
trate of Dacca, was shot at a railway station near Farid- 
pur. The attempt did not prove fatal. On the 30th 
April, 1908, Miss and Mrs. Kennedy were killed by a 
bomb, while coming out in a carriage from the bungalow 
ofKingsford, the judge ofMuzaffarpur in Bihar, who had 
become notorious for inflicting corporal punishment 
while a Chief Presidency Magistrate at Calcutta. The 
revolutionaries failed to kill him by a bomb which they 
put inside a book by hollowing it. The book belonged 
to Kingsford and was lent by him to a friend from where 

Ronaldshay, The Heart of Aryavartay pp. 89-90. 

Quoted from Ghirol’s, Indian Unresty pp. 90-91. 

Singh, G. N., Landmarks in Indian National and Constitutional Development, p. 168. 

Refer to the Report of the Indian Sedition Committee, pp. 22-50. 
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it was taken possession of by the l evolutionaries. The 
bomb failetl to hit its target, as Kingsford not needing 
the book, did not open it. Two revolutionaries, Khiidi 
Ram Bose and Profila Chtikie, were deputed to kill 
Kingsford iind when they saw the eaniage canying the 
Kennedies coming out of the judge's bungalow, they 
mistakenly thought that the occupant was Kingsford 
and therefore threw the bomb. Chakie shot himself 
at once and Bose made a public confession and was 
hangcfl. With the discovery of an ammunition factory 
at Calcutta, started the trial of the well-known 
Alipur Conspiracy case, in which about .39 persons 
were arrested and pul to trial. I'hose arrested 
included the Chose Brothers- Arobindo and Birendra 
Kumar. Narcndia Cosain—the approver in the 
Alipur case, was shot dead in jail in September 1908, 
b\ his companions in jail, Kanai Lai and Satyendra 
Nath Bose, both of whom w ere executed. In the Alipur 
case lour pei sons were sentenced to transportation for life; 
three to three years; seven to seven years; and three to 
fi\c years’ rigorous imprisonment. On 7th Sept, 1908, 
an attempt was made to shoot Lt.-Co\ crnor Sir .Andrew 
Fraser ol Ihaigal, but he escaped unhurt. The assailant 
was sentenced to three years’ rigorous imjjrisonment. 
Sub-Inspector Nand Lai Bose, who had arrested Khucli 
Ram of Alu/affarpur case, was murdered, .\sutosh 
Bose, th(' Public Prosecutor in the Alipur case, was also 
shot dead on Feb. 10, 1910. .Shamshul Alam, Deputy 
Supdt. Police, was also shot dead on 24th Jan. 1910. 
During the period 1908 and 1909, murders and dacoi- 
tics increased in number. During 1911, there were 18 
bomb attempts. Neither the refoems of 1909 nor the 
repressive measures were able to win over the revolu¬ 
tionaries. 1 n 1910, Howrah Conspiracy Case was started 
and fifty persons laid to stand trial for conspiracy and 
political dacoities. During Dll there were about 
eighteen revolutionary outrages and in 1912 three 
dacoitifs were committed in Backergung and Dacca. 
In Bengal during 1913 there were ten dacoities and the 
following year the number went up to 16. 
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(c) The Punjab :— The discontent in the Punjab was 
agrarian in nature and ‘there were no secret societies 
plotting violent crime as in Bengal, Maharashtra and 
Madras’.*® The two riots at Lahore and Rawalpindi 
were the expression of agrarian discontent caused by 
the policy of the Government. ‘The policy of Lieutenant- 
Governor Sir Dcnzil Ibbeteson was reactionary and 
his measures were provocative.’*’ Land revenue and 
irrigation rates, particularly in the Bari Doab Canal 
were increased. The Colonization Bill attempted to 
introduce the law of primogeniture in the Chenab Col¬ 
ony against the customary rights permitting a division 
of property. Indian Patriots’ Association was formed 
by Ajit Singh and Syed Hyder Riza. For addressing a 
meeting at Lylapur on March 22nd, 1907, Lajpat Rai 
and Ajit Singh were arrested ‘under the old and musty 
Regulation of 1818’, and deported. In connection with 
the trial of three prominent lawyers who had organized 
a protest meeting against increased land revenue, in 
April 1907 at Rawalpindi, a riot broke out. Six pro¬ 
minent lawyers and sixty other persons were arrested. 
The Magistrate declared the evidence as “fabricated” 
and acquitted the six lawyers and fifty-five others, 
sentencing only five persons to various terms of im¬ 
prisonment. 

During the period 1907-1908, Indian papers, affected 
by the events in Bengal and inspired by the teachings 
of Dayanand, became extremely vocal criticizing severely 
the policy of the Government. Two Indian papers, 
‘India’ and ‘Punjabi’, were prosecuted, and heavy fines 
and terms of imprisonment inflicted on the proprietors 
and editors. The final day when the judgment was 
declared by the Lahore High Court in the Punjabi Case, 
‘there was a great enthusiasm and commotion leading 
to a riot’.*® 

On the refusal of certification of the colonization bill 
by Lord Minto, the discontent in the Punjab died away. 

*• Singh, G. N, Landmarks in Indian National and Constitutional Development^ p. 177. 

Chintamani, G. Y., Indian Politics Since Mutinyy p. 85. 
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(d) Madras and other places :— On the 13tli March, 
1908, there was a riot in Tinnevelly in connection with 
the arrest of Subramaniam Siva and Chidambram 
Pillai ‘who planned to celebrate’ B. C. Pal’s release. 
Twenty-seven persons were convicted and sentenced for 
participation in the riot. Vanchi Aiyer shot Ashe the 
District Magistrate of Tinnevelly, on the 17th June, 1911, 
and was executed. A revolutionary conspiracy, leading 
to the Tinnevelly Conspiracy trial, had come to light 
and resulted in the conviction of nine persons. In 
1909 Lord and Lady Minto’s carriage, while he was 
driving through Ahmedabad, was attempted to be blown 
off. Lord Hardinge was bombed on 23rd December, 
1912, while ‘passing in proces.sion amidst thousands of 
troops and hundred of thousands of spectators, making 
his first state entry into the new Capital of British India, 
the Delhi of the Moghuls.’^" 


3. The Congress Activities 

From the )'ear 1905 the Congress enters upon a new 
era and its internal politics, like a kaleidoscope, repre¬ 
sents the multi-form view of the political life of the 
country. Deep creeks and crevices having appeared, 
it lost its old solidarity of the rank and file. Of late, 
the lower middle class and the newly created indus¬ 
trialists started entering into its fold, the latter of course 
pulling wires from behind the scene. Unemployment 
like a canker was eating up the vitals of the educated 
lower middle class, and the industrialists were smarting 
under the tariff reduction on cotton imports. A strong 
and intensified political agitation brought before the 
former’s eyes vistas of new opportunities; to the latter 
it gave hopes of unlimited economic expansion. Mount¬ 
ing repression and continued disillusionment worsened 
matters. As a result, a Left Wing within the Congress 
was formed. Dadabhai Naroji, Gokhalc, Firoze Shah 
Metha, Surendra Nath Banerjea, representing old 

^ Lajpat Rai, Young India, p. 195. 
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leadership, cautioned moderation; Tilak, B. C. Pal, 
Lajpat Rai, representing the younger elements, pleaded 
for a radical change-over to extremist methods. Thus 
sprang up the conflict of ideologies. The years 1905, 
1906 and 1907 were for the Congress the years of 
crises: conflict, schism and split became manifest. 

The 1905 Session 

When the Congress met at its twenty-first session at 
Benaras, it faced gathering clouds of darkness all around. 
The nation lay prostrate, Bengal had been partitioned, 
repression was on; her most moderate reforms bad been 
turned down, her noblest aspiration ridiculed, and all 
hopes of cooperation crushed under foot. 

Gokhale, in his presidential address, bade ‘Good-bye 
to all hopes of cooperating in any way with the bureau¬ 
cracy in the interests of the people.’^® He praised 
‘Bengal’s heroic stand against the oppression of a harsh 
and uncontrolled bureaucracy’ and regarded the 
influence of Swadeshi ‘so profound and so passionate 
that its very thought thrills and its actual touch lifts 
one out of oneself’.The Moderates pinning their 
hopes on the new Viceroy, Lord Minto and the Liberal 
Party which assumed power in England that year, 
pleaded for a moderate line of action. The Extremists 
resolutely stood by a policy of militancy. 

In the very first night of the sitting of the subjects 
committee a split occurred. The two resolutions which 
created the rift between the two wings were—The 
Welcome Resolution to Prince of Wales and the Boycott 
Resolution. The Welcome Resolution could be passed 
only by a personal appeal from Gokhale ‘to the Mahratha 
and the Punjab leaders, and they prevailed on their 
Bengali friends to absent themselves from the meeting 
and let the resolution be passed in their absenee’.®* 
The Swadeshi and Boycott movement had already made 

^ Quoted from Besant’s India A Nation, p. 162. 

** Besant, How India Wrought for Freedom, p, 419. 

** Lajpat Rai, Totmg India, p. 171. 
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a headway in Bengal. The Boycott Resolution pro¬ 
voked a heated discussion in the subjects committee. 
But a compromise resolution vindicated the Nationalist 
stand. The Congress protest against repressive mea¬ 
sures in Bengal with the remarks that the boycott of 
foreign goods was ‘perhaps the only constitutional and 
effective means left to them’ was ambiguous. ‘Here 
it is not clear—nor perhaps was it meant to be clear— 
whether the Congress approved of the boycott of foreign 
goods.Both the groups supported the stand with 
equal strength. 

The Congress also demanded Indian representation 
in the Commons, appointment of Indians on India 
Council, and on the Executive Councils of the Viceroy 
and those of Bombay and Madras. Gokhale declared 
that the Congress goal was a form of government 
‘similar to what exists in the self-governing colonies of 
the British Empire’. 

It is in this session, that the younger delegates, meeting 
in an open conference, formed the New Nationalist 
Party. ‘It was then that Mr. Tilak gave out the idea of 
passive resistance. No formal resolutions were passed, 
but the better mind of the people present decided to 
inaugurate an era of self-help and self-reliance based 
on an active boycott of Government service and the 
semi-Government institutions’. 

The 1906 Session 

When this twenty-second Session of the Congress 
met at Calcutta, the anti-partition agitation with the 
slogans of Swadeshi, Boycott and National Education 
was proceeding furiously. There was an excitement 
and commotion throughout the country; and the 
extremist leaders were riding triumphantly on the wave 
of public popularity. Each one of the two groups of 
the Congress—the Moderates and the Extremists—was 

** Sitaramayya, The History of the Congress, VoL I, p, 43. 

** Ghintamani, Indian Politics Since the Mutiny, p. 88. 

“ Lajpat Rai, Totmg India, p. 172. 
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keen on having its own President. The situation 
became so tense that the only way out of it was to 
invite Naroji, who was then in England, to preside 
over the Session. The Grand Old Man, though eighty- 
one years of age, accepted the request. But for 
Naroji’s wise and tactful handling Calcutta would have 
been another Surat. 

The four important resolutions the Congress passed 
were on the subjects of Self-government, Boycott, 
Swadeshi and National Education. The 1906 Boycott 
resolution was an advance over that of the preceding 
year. It declared that ‘the boycott movement in¬ 
augurated in Bengal by way of protest against the 
partition of that province was, and is, legitimate’, 
accorded ‘its most cordial support to the Swadeshi 
movement’, and asked the people ‘earnestly to take up 
the question of National Education for both boys and 
girls’.®* Naroji, in his Presidential speech, declared that 
India’s claim ‘comprised in one word, self-government 
or Swaraj like that of the United Kingdom or the 
Colonies’.®' 

The Calcutta Session is an important milestone in 
the History of the National Movement as it proclaimed 
Swaraj to be India’s goal. It conciliated the two groups 
of Nationalists and brought them together; but it was 
only a superficial conciliation and a temporary adjust¬ 
ment. The Congress of 1906, by giving to the extremists 
the false hopes of a radical change in its methods and 
ideology, sowed the seeds of the Surat Split. 

The 1907 Session 

The original venue planned for the twenty-third 
session was Nagpur. It was shifted over to Surat, 
which the Moderates thought ‘as a safe place, where 
they would, with the help of local delegates, have their 
own way’.*® When the Congress met, the political 

“ Sitaramayya, The History of the Congress^ Vol. I, p. 85. 

Quoted from Besant's India A Nation^ p. 164. 

*• Sitaramayya^ The History of the Congress^ Vol. I, p. 96. 
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atmosphere in the country was surcharged with tension 
and among the nationalists feeling ran high. Depor¬ 
tations, detentions without trial, brutal flogging of 
young men, prosecutions of press and respectable 
persons, and breaking up of public meetings, were some 
of the arbitrary an cl tyrannical measures which had 
made the people furious. The two groups of the Congress 
reacted difl'erently to the situation. The Extremists 
demanded that the boycott of goods be extended to the 
boycott of Government services and of all other asso¬ 
ciations with the Go\'crnment. 'Fhc Moderates, who had 
a majority with them, were not prepared to go all along 
with the Extremists. A tussle for power became inevit¬ 
able. Matters were made worse, when the new Viceroy, 
Lord Morlcy, sought the isolation of the Extremists by 
winning over the Moderates, who fell elated over the 
Viceregal announcement about the proposed reforms 
in his despatch to the Secretary of State. According to 
Lajpat Rai, ‘The Surat P'iasco, was, among other causes, 
brought about b)’ the fear that the so-called moderate 
leaders wanted to go back past what had been done in 
1906.I’he Extremists were anxious for a re-endorse¬ 
ment by the Congress of the Calcutta resolutions on 
Self-government, Swadeshi, Boycott and National Edu¬ 
cation. Presidentship, the key to the control of the 
Congress, became once again the bone of contention 
between the two wings of the Congress. The Extremists 
were opposed to the candidature of Dr. Ghosc, for his 
moderate views and wanted Tilak to be elected as 
President. 

Under the rules, the Reception Committee nomi¬ 
nated the President; and the convention was usually 
to elect the Chairman of the previous Reception Com¬ 
mittee. Accordingly Dr. Ghose was nominated. The 
Extremists, banking on the rising popularity of Lajpat 
Rai after his return from deportation, put forward his 
name. But Lajpat Rai, with his ‘characteristic self- 
abnegation’, ‘refused to be made into a battle flag’*® 


*• Lajpat Rai, Toung India, p. 158. 
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and declined the honour. On the 26th December, 
1907, when Surendra Nath Banerjee was seconding 
the name of Dr. Ghose, a violent opposition broke out. 
‘The hostile demonstration, however, continued and the 
Chairman at last suspended the sitting for the day.’®* 
When on the next day the Presidential procession was 
passing Tilak gave a chit to Maulvi, the Chairman of 
the Reception Committee, requesting permission ‘to 
address the delegates on the proposal of the election 
of President after it is seconded’.®^ But the reassembled 
Congress, on the 27th December, started its proceedings 
from where they ended on the previous day and Dr. 
Chose was taken as duly elected since his name had 
been seconded by Banerjee. ‘The slip was not attended 
to in spite of a reminder, and Lokmanya Tilak proceeded 
to the platform to assert his right of addressing the 
delegates.’®* Dr. Ghose, thinking liimself to be regularly 
elected, had already taken the chair and ruled I’ilak 
out of order. At this stage, ‘a heavy shoe (it was 
Maratha shoe) was flung at and struck Sir Pherozeshah 
Metha and Mr. Surendra Nath Banerjee,’®® and ‘in 
the Pandal raged a tumult and a bloody riot. Chairs 
flew as missiles, long sticks clashed and shivered, blood 
flowed from broken heads’.** The police cleared the 
Hall. Thus was written, to quote Mrs. Besant, ‘a sad 
page in the glorious history of the Congress’. 

Sitaramayya gives the following correct appreciation 
of the situation from the constitutional view-point: 

“But as matters stood at the lime when Lokmanya 
rose to speak, the point was a small one. He insisted 
that, under the constitution as adopted in Calcutta, 
the President was only nominated by the Reception 
Committee and it was the delegates assembled in Con¬ 
gress who finally and effectively elected the President. 
He was therefore entitled to move an amendment or 

From official statement ol' the Congress. Quoted from Mazumdar's hidian 
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even an adjournment of the House at that stage. He 
was not allowed to do so and he wanted to exercise 
his right of addressing the delegates on this unjust 
deprivation of his right. It is impossible to say that 
technically he was not correct.”®® 

The Moderates called a convention next day, the 
28th December, 1907, which was attended by 900 dele¬ 
gates including Mehta, Banerjee, Wacha, Gokhale 
and Lala Lajpat Rai, Dr. Ghose presiding. ‘A com¬ 
mittee of 100 members was elected to draft a constitution, 
meeting at Easter.’®’ 'Ehc committee met at Allahabad 
on April 18 and 19, 1908, and drafted a constitution. 
The Madras Congress (1908) by ‘making the acceptance 
of constitutional methods the condition for admission’ 
shut the door of the Congress against the Extremists, 
till the re-union in 1916 at Lucknow which brought 
them back to the fold of the Congress. 

The 1908 and later Sessions 

In 1908, at Madras, the Congress ‘welcomed the 
Reform proposals published on the 27th Novembei 
of that year’. In 1909, the Congress at Lahore, ‘lament¬ 
ed the Regulations which had largely neutralised the 
original scheme of reform’®" and condemned the ‘unjust, 
invidious and humiliating distinctions made between 
Muslim and non-Muslim’. In 1910, the Congress 
demanded amnesty for political prisoners; in 1911, it 
welcomed the King ‘not only as our King and Emperor, 
but as our deliverer’; and in 1913, it expressed grief 
over ‘the subversion of the Ottoman power in Europe 
and the .strangling of Persia’,*® and demanded the reform 
of the India Council. 

Since 1905, the Congress was progressively increasing 
its influence with the lower middle class and to a little 
extent even with the masses. But the Surat Split put 
a check, though temporarily, to this process and the 

Sitaramayya, The History of the Congress, Vol. I., p. 97 
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resuscitated Congress meeting at Madras in 1908, 
‘continued its work on old lines’'® with its annual urban 
sessions and resolutions for political and social reform 
and economic amelioration. 

4. Repression and Refoma 

In India, under the British, repression and reform 
had played a decisive and historic role. This dual 
device of infliction and assuagement, was raised to a 
technical perfection and used with a set and planned 
purposiveness. Revolutionary upsurge, insistent de¬ 
mand, and even political restlessness were met with 
arbitrary measures and heavy punishments. When 
wounds became deep and injury severe, healing was 
sought through by sweet promises of early recovery 
followed by a mild dose of reform. The years from 
1905 to 1909 were years of terrible repression, and thus 
to reduce political tension, the India Act of 1909 was 
passed. 

The bureaucracy tried to control the situation by a 
number of repressive measures. The first, the Seditious 
Meetings Act—‘a most arbitrary and tyrannical 
measure’”—was passed on the 1st November, 1907. 
The provi.sions of the Act gave the Government of 
India powers to apply it to any part of India, and to 
the local authorities the powers to require three days’ 
notice for a meeting, to prohibit public meetings, to 
forbid persons from addressing them and to draft police 
at any meeting. The Act was called by Lord Morley as 
a ‘motion of turning a private meeting into a public 
one’.’® On the expiry of the Prevention of Seditious 
Meetings Act (1907), on 31st March, 1911, another 
Prevention of Seditious Meeting Act was passed in 
March 1911. Inspite of some modifications, the new 
Act ‘armed the executive with large permanent powers 
of extraordinary type. There were two other Acts, the 

^ Singh, G. N., Indian Constitutional and National Development, p. 153. 
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Explosive Substances Act and the Newspapers (Incite¬ 
ment to Offences) Act, passed on June 8, 1908. The 
Explosives Act applied to the suspicious possession of 
explosives and the materials used in their manufacture, 
the punishment being a term of imprisonment for five 
years or transportation for fourteen years. The News¬ 
papers Act gave to the District Magistrate powers to 
confiscate a printing press where a newspaper inciting 
violence was being printed or was intended to be printed 
and authorised the local government to annul the 
printer’s and publisher’s declaration made under the 
statutory requirements of the Press and Registration 
of Books Act of 1869. On the 11th Dccemb^CT, 1908, 
was passed the Criminal Law Amendment Act. It was 
in two parts, the first part prescribed a special trial 
by which the trial of those involved in anarchical 
crimes could be expedited. This provoked Sir Harvey 
to remark in the Council, ‘There will in fact be only 
one public trial instead of three.’’® In 1913, the 
Criminal Law Amendment Act sought further amend¬ 
ment of the Indian Penal Code by making conspiracy 
as an independent offence. In the year 1910, another 
Press Act, which virtually placed ‘the Indian Press at 
the mercy of the Executive, was passed and like a 
Russian Ukase became an instrument of oppression. 
‘Prosecutions of writers and speakers continued to be 
the order of the day’.’^ Prosecutions under the New 
Press Act put an end to the publication of Bande 
Matram and Tugantar. In U.P., the editor of Urdu-i- 
Moalla and in Bombay the editors of Hind Swarajya, 
the Vihari, and the Arundaya were all imprisoned. 
Tilak, the editor of the Kesari was sentenced to six 
years’ transportation and a fine of Rs. 1000/-. The 
editors of the two Muslim papers, the Comrade and 
Zemindar, were prosecuted, the former was ‘destroyed’ 
and the latter ‘kept under close supervision’. In the 
words of Mrs. Besant, ‘No less than 208 prosecutions 
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have taken place under this Act during 1910, ’ll, ’12, 
’13, the highest figure, 77 being reached in 1913’.’® 

The flogging of young men and their condemnation 
to hard labour, the trial of eminent Indians on the 
charges of ‘exciting sedition, rioting and the like’, long¬ 
term imprisonment for paltry offences, and deportation 
without trial, ‘Russianised the administration’ and 
established the rule of ‘the over-confident and over¬ 
awed Tchinovnicks’.’® There were in 1907, as many 
as nine deportations from Bengal. The effect of 
this policy of persecution was ‘to make martyrs of 
misguided and insignificant youths; to advertise sedi¬ 
tion; and to enhance the circulation of offending news¬ 
papers’.” The East Bengal under the governorship 
of Sir Bampfylde, experienced a new type of communal 
persecution. He set himself heart and soul to bring 
under submission the Hindus, who had to bear the 
brunt of the combined fury of the Muslims and the 
Government. ‘When Mohammedans rioted, the punit¬ 
ive police ransacked Hindu houses and companies of 
little Gurkhas were quartered on Hindu population’.’* 
Muslim divines and laity declared a jihad against the 
infidel and Mohammedans ‘proclaimed by the beat of 
drum that the Government had permitted them to loot 
Hindus’ and also ‘to marry Hindu widows in iht Nika 
form’.’® ‘A Red Pamphlet was circulated maintaining 
the same wild doctrines.’*® The bureaucracy not only 
looked at with complacency but actually connived at 
this ‘religious feud’. 

When the cup of repression was full to the brim, came 
by way of reform the India Councils Act of 1909. It 
was based upon the Secretary of State’s Dispatch of the 
17th December, 1908. The Act increased the numerical 
strength of the Councils, resolutions on budget were 
permitted, the right of interpellation was extended, 
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and in the provinces non-official majorities were intro¬ 
duced. One Indian member was appointed in the 
Executive Councils of the Viceroy and the Governors 
of Madras and Bombay. To Bengal was given an 
Executive Council with one Indian member. The 
Act introduced for the first time the virus of com- 
munalism in Indian politics by granting separate 
representation to Muslims. Diplomatically the Reform 
Scheme aimed at the conciliation of the moderates 
and the isolation of the extremists. The moderate 
opinion in the country received the reforms with satis¬ 
faction, though the bureaucracy managed to take away 
much of the good that was in the Act through the 
regulations framed under it. 

In the words of Mazum.dar: 

“Lord Morley’s reform was no doubt a substantial 
measure of improvement, though by an irony of fate 
the Rules and Regulations framed by the Government 
in this country considerably neutralised its effects and 
largely frustrated its objects by providing water-tight 
compartments for the Councils, unfair distribution of 
seats, differential treatment of classes and communities 
tending towards a disintegration of the national units and 
by placing the educated community which had fought for 
the reform under considerable disadvantage.”®^ 

Then came in 1911 the annulment of the partition. 
As Lord Crewe had succeeded Lord Morley, Bhupendra 
Nath Basu was deputed by the Indian Association, 
Calcutta, to make a repre.scntation to the New Secretary 
of State about Bengal. The representation was timed 
with the coming Coronation. Lord Crewe showed a 
sympathetic appreciation of the case of Bengal in his 
interview with Bhupendra Nath Basu in June 1911. 
Lord Hardinge, who took over from Lord Minto in 
November 1910, sent for Surendra Nath Banerjec, and 
advised him to make a representation to the Government 
and to check the anti-partition campaign which was 
being organised afresh. The campaign was dropped 
and on the 12th June, 1911, was submitted to the Viceroy 

Mazumdar, Indian National Evolutionj p. 120. 
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a memorandum, ‘with the sanguine hope’ of ‘substantial 
boons’ on ‘the auspicious occasion’ of the Coronation 
and expressed the view that ‘no boon will be more 
warmly appreciated or more gracefully acknowledged 
than a modification of the Partition of Bengal’.** Lord 
Hardinge worked out a scheme for the solution of the 
problem and sent a secret dispatch on the 25th August, 
1911, recommending a reunion of Bengal as a Presidency, 
a separate Lieutenant-Governorship for Bihar and 
Orissa, a Chief-Commissionership for Assam, transfer 
of Imperial Capital from Calcutta to Delhi and ‘acknow¬ 
ledged the supreme claims of Provincial Autonomy in 
any scheme of National Reconstruction’.** On the 
12th December, 1911, the scheme was ushered in a 
dramatic fashion, at the end of the Coronation celebra¬ 
tions. Just when the King was leaving the pavillion, 
he stood and made the following announcement: 

“We are pleased to announce ... the transfer of the 
seat of the Gov^ernment of India, from Calcutta to the 
ancient Capital of Delhi... the creation at as early a 
date as possible of a Governorship-in-Council for the 
Presidency of Bengal, of a new Lietitenant-Governor- 
ship-in-Council administering the areas of Bihar, 
Chota Nagpur and Orissa and a Chief Commissioner- 
ship of Assam .. .”*■* 

The annulment of the Partition did not restore the 
status quo ante, but instead of the old one Bengal and 
and the later two, three administrative units were 
created. The announcement was received with uni¬ 
versal rejoicing and exuberant expression of loyalty 
to the throne. 


5. Militant Nationalism: Its Objective and 
Methods 

During the period under review, ‘the Congress was 
driven to a position nearly between the devil and the 

•* Mazumdar, A. C., Indian National Evolution^ p. 218. 
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deep sea’.®® On the one hand it incurred the wrath 
of the new forces of Nationalism and on the other, it 
received the hammering blows of a furious bureaucracy. 
The Congress, ‘w'hile strongly denouncing lawlessness’, 
‘went on urging its demands with calmness and moder¬ 
ation laying particular stress on the adoption of a policy 
of conciliation’.®" Militant Nationalists made strong 
inroads within the Congress and for a time eclipsed it. 
Being nurtured in the rocky seed-beds of Curzonian 
Viceroyalty, the new' nationalism imbibed the native 
toughness and hardihood of the soil. Like the surging 
tide of flood-waters. Militant Nationalism burst forth 
into the political life of the country and grew' rapidly in 
public esteem. 

In their objecti\'es and methods the two schools of 
Militant Nationalists differed. The Extremists em¬ 
phasised the eternal conflict between the British and 
Indian interests. To them Nationalist movement was 
a product of this conflict. Therefore they stood for 
self-reliant and independent action. I'ilak, who for 
the first time introduced the word Swarajya in the 
national struggle and was the author of the Passive 
Resistance Movement, regarded the abolition of ‘the 
British rule at once and completely’ to be ‘much too 
far in the future’.*' The Bengal school led by B. C. Pal 
had no faith in self-government of a colonial type. 
He was for the severance of all connections with Britain. 
Lala Lajpat Rai gives a correct view' of the Extremists’ 
political ideal when he says; 

“So far as the goal is concerned there is practical 
unanimity in all ranks. Even those who stand for 
complete independence would be. glad to have self- 
government within the Empire, if that were promised in 
the near future.”®® 

In their method the Extremists believed in political 
agitation and constructive activities, and were opposed 
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to the terrorist cult of the bomb. They advocated the 
Passive Resistance Movement, whose objects were: 

(1) ‘To destroy the hypnotism that had caused 
the people and the country to have faith not only in 
the omnipotence of their rulers, but also in their 
altruism.’ 

(2) And ‘to create a passionable love of liberty, 
accompanied by a spiiit of sacrifice and readiness 
to suffer for the cause of the country.’®* 

On the practical side their programme stood for the 
boycott of foreign goods, the cutting off of all association 
with the British Government, the boycott of services, 
the setting up of educational institutions, settlement of 
disputes through arbitration, taking over of local civic: 
functions by voluntary associations and the popular¬ 
isation of Swadeshi. 

On the other hand, the Revolutionaries believed in 
violence as a method of achieving political goal. They 
took recourse to political dacoities to finance them and 
to political murders and shooting down of ‘approvers’ 
as methods of intimidation. The Revolutionaries, 
according to Lajpat Rai, may be classified as (1) The 
Extremists, (2) The Advocates of organised rebellion 
and (3) The Terrorists.’*" 

(1) The Extremists: 

They ‘do not recognise the British Government at all’ 
as it is ‘founded on force and fraud’. ‘They have 
therefore no scruples to use force as well as fraud against 
the government’. They included a few Nihilists, “who 
though ‘not immoral’ had no moral or religious scruples”; 
Religious Extremists, who regarded the British as ‘the 
enemies of their motherland’ and ‘believe that they owe 
their lives to the Motherland whom they worship’; 
the Mother Worshippers, who adored either Kali, or 
Durga or Jagatdhatri, as symbols of national spirit; 


Ibid, Lajpat Rai, Tomg India^ pp. 172-173. 
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and the Vedantists who regarded Brahma as the Supreme 
Reality manifesting Himself in manifold forms. 

(2) The Advocates of Organised Rebellion: 

'They were for organised rebellion, for tampering with 
the army, for raising the standard of revolt and for 
carrying on guerilla warfare.’ 

(3) The Terrorists: 

‘They approved of the occasional use of bomb and 
revolver for terrorist purposes, especially at that time 
when no other method had been left of carrying on a 
propaganda of freedom.’ 

In general the Revolutionaries advocated a policy 
of physical force. They believed in the cult of the bomb 
and pistol. Their aim was to paralyse the Government 
through terrorism. 

The annulment of the partition of Bengal took the 
winds out of the sails of revolutionary ships in Bengal, 
though sporadic terrorist outbursts continued till the 
end of the First World War. The Extremists rejoined 
the Congress in 1915. 

Militant Nationalism gave to national movement a 
spirit of self-reliance and ‘infused national consciousness 
among the Indian people’.®* They accelerated tht* 
process of political emancipation by their constructive 
actions of the boycott of British goods, the propaganda 
for Swadeshi, and the work for National Education. 
Through the cult of the bomb the revolutionaries 
gave an effective answer to an irresponsible and auto¬ 
cratic bureaucracy. 


*** Desai, Social Background of Indian Naiionalismy p. 301. 



CHAPTER FIVE 


THE INTERLUDE 
(1914-1919) 


1. The Significance of the Period 

This britrf period has, in the Indian struggle for 
freedom, the dramatic significance of an interlude. 
It provides the necessary respite from the heightened 
feelings of political excitement and emotionalism created 
by the twin forces of action and reaction. Against 
bureaucratic repression, high-handedness and airs of 
racial superiority, Indian nationalism by way of re¬ 
action took resort to political and economic boycott, to 
strikes and ‘hartal’, to Swadeshi and National education, 
and also to a series of political murders, dacoities and 
under-ground organisations, in short, to the cult of 
the bomb. Such were the dramatic developments 
prior to the First World War, and after the War followed 
the denouement, when under Gandhi’s leadership 
India forged ahead the war of liberation with a new 
technique. In between the tw^o periods, stand the 
years 1914 to 1919, like an interlude with an atmosphere 
of calmness and comparative peace. There was sub¬ 
dued political activity, caused by internment and 
deportation of a large number of extremists. Tilak 
was rotting in the prison house of Mandlay, Arobindo 
Ghose had given up politics for religion. The Mode¬ 
rates, with their faith in constitutionalism and senti¬ 
ments of loyalty, were in control of the Congress. 

(a) International Significance :— In the year 1914 broke 
out the First World War; the blazing lights from the 
burning towns of Belgium and France, the cries of hund¬ 
reds and thousands of maimed men, women and children, 
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the thundering echoes of hammer-falls on industry, 
and on works of art and beauty reached the shores of 
India, who though hei'self a slave, came to the succour 
of the master, with hopes of redemption and of usher¬ 
ing in a new democratic world order. 

The significance of the War to India is two-fold: 
firstly, it links Indian National Movement with world 
forces, and, secondly, many of the forces which play such 
an important role in the years following the War, have 
been created and released during this period. A wider 
perspective of Indian National Movement demands its 
treatment not in isolation, but in relation to important 
World events, which had a profound psychological 
influence on the trends of political movement in the 
country. 

‘This unity of the development of the struggle in 
India with the world struggle is of especial importance 
to realize, in view of the subjective and isolationist 
tendencies frequently prevalent in some of the conven¬ 
tional schools of Indian political thought to intcipret 
profound movements simply in terms of the person¬ 
alities or particular groups which in varying degree 
sought or failed to give them leadership. 

The three important international events of the period, 
whose profound influence on the Indian National Move¬ 
ment is traceable are, the Russian Proletarian Revolu¬ 
tion, the Anglo-Turkish conflict, and the weakening 
influece of War on the British Empire. 

In the year 1917, the Russian Revolution—a major 
event in the history of modern times—took place. And 
‘within five months of the fall of Tsarism, the British 
Government hastened to issue a declaration’,® which 
expressed the aim of ‘British rule in India to be the pro¬ 
gressive realization of self-government’. It is not dif¬ 
ficult to discover a relationship between the Russian 
Revolution and the Montagu Declaration. The Anglo- 
Turkish relations too had their repercussion. As one 
of the Allies the British had to fight Turkey—the seat of 

^ Dutt, India Todayy p. 274. 
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the Holy Caliphate. This raised the cry of Jihad in 
India, and thus the Indian Muslims came under the 
spell of nationalism. The victory of the Japanese over 
Tsardom in the first decade of the century had long back 
exploded the myth of the invincibility of the West and 
gave hopes to millions of Asians of a final victory over 
Western Imperialism. These hopes were further stren¬ 
gthened by the suicidal conflict among the imperialist 
powers during the War. The weakening effect of the 
War on the British Empire proved an additional stimu¬ 
lant to national forces in the country. Thus this 
close relationship between important world happenings 
and Indian political events during this period reveal 
Indian Nationalist Movement to be the part of an 
international pattern in which is discernible a correlated 
evolution of political movements. 


(b) Motional Significance :— This brief period is equally 
important for giving birth to a few major national 
events which had a far-reaching effect on the later course 
and development of the movement. There took place 
the reunion of the Moderates and the Extremists at the 
1916 Congress, which finally led to the secession of the 
Liberals in 1917. The Congress-League Scheme was 
also put forward in 1916. In the same year was formed 
an alliance between the League and the Congress. 
These events in themselves not so significant at the time 
of their happenings played an important role in the 
succeeding period. Above all, there was the Home 
Rule Agitation, which by removing the political inac¬ 
tivity of the period, increased the tempo of national life. 

(i) The Home Rule Agitation :— In the words of Mrs. 
Besant, Tt was because the Congress showed little 
activity between its annual sessions that the need for a 
Home Rule League had arisen, to be an active propa¬ 
gandist body’, and ‘the words “Home Rule” were 
chosen as a short, popular cry making the fact that the 
struggle was not against Great Britain, but for Liberty 
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within the Empire’.® Before starting the League Mrs. 
Besant had consulted the older Congress leaders, but 
they ‘did not wish that a separate organization should 
be formed, as they thought it would weaken the 
Congress’.® It was a political move ‘to disentangle the 
nationalist extremists from theii compromising alliance 
with tlie Re\'olutionaiics’® and to effect a reconciliation 
between the Moderates and the Extremists. The Home 
Rule Agitation aimed at winning for India ‘the strtus 
of a Free Nation as part of Commonwealth of Free 
Nations under the British Crown. Home Rulers recog¬ 
nized that Home Rule was a condition of preserving the 
British connection’.* 

In April 1916, Tilak formed in Poona a Home Rule 
League, and in September of the same year another 
League was inaugurated in Madras by Mrs. Besant. 
The two Leagues worked together and pushed forward 
a strong propaganda for Home Rule in the country. 
Tilak’s daily Ke?.ari and weekly the Mahratta, and 
Mrs. Besant’s weekly the Commonwealth and daily 
jVew India, took the cause of Home Rule. Early in 
1917 was published the Report of the Public Services 
Commission. The Report, with the solitary minute of 
dissent from the Hon. Mr. Justice Rahim, ‘showed that 
in the eyes of the majority of the commissioners English 
domination in Indian administration was to be perpe¬ 
tual, and that 30 years hence she would only hold a piti¬ 
ful 25 per cent of the higher appointments in the I.C.S. 
and the Police’.’ The Report created a universal 
‘disappointment and resentment’ and strengthened 
the Home Rule agitation. ‘A “Home Rule (English 
Auxiliary) League” was formed in England during 1916’, 
and it ‘printed and circulated large number of pam¬ 
phlets’* so that a lively interest in India was created. 
Among the prominent members of the English Auxihary 
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were Countess De La Warr, Miss Barbara Villiers and 
Mr. John Lansbury. 

Alarmed at the growing popularity of the Home Rule 
propaganda the Governments of Madras and Bombay 
attempted to check the movement by demanding from 
Tilak a personal bond of Rs. 20,000, and two sureties 
for Rs. 10,000/- each. In May, 1916, the security of 
Rs. 2,000/- by J^ew hdia was forfeited and another of 
Rs. 10,000/- was demanded. Students were prohibited 
from attending the meetings of the Home Rulers. 
Finally Mrs. Besant, Wadia and Arundale were interned. 
It raised a protest from the w'hole country and proved 
helpful in furthering the cause of the movement for even 
those who had kept aloof from the movement were now 
drawn into it. The All-India Congre.ss Committee in 
July 1917, asked for the acceptance of India’s demand 
and the release of Mrs. Besant and her two other co¬ 
workers. The internment of Mrs. Besant ‘set in motion 
the impulse that placed Mrs. Besant in the presidential 
chair of the Congress’.® On September 5, 1917, the 
Government agreed to release the three internees on an 
assurance that they would not take part in ‘violent and 
unconstitutional methods’ and on the assuiancc being 
given they were released. The Home Rulers decided 
to send two deputations to England. The first depu¬ 
tation was able to leave the country but the pass¬ 
ports of the second were cancelled. The declaration of 
August 20, 1917, stole the thunder and fire from the 
movement and on November 26, Tilak and Mrs. Besant 
represented a Joint Deputation of the I.eague and the 
Congress which presented a memorial to Montagu at 
Delhi. The Home Rule movement discredited the 
liberals for their political inactivity during the period 
and enlivened the political atmosphere in the country 
which was otherwise dull. It kept strictly on constitu¬ 
tional lines. 

(ii) Towards the Reunion of the Moderates and Extremists :— 
Since the Surat Split in 1907 the Congress ‘had no 

Banerjea, A Nation in Making, p. 239. 
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doubt suffered in prestige in the opinion of the people in 
the country’.^® But in 1914 with fresh vigour and 
renewed enthusiasm it took the leadership of the nation. 
Mrs. Besant joined the Congress in 1914 and ‘she brought 
new ideas, new talents, new resources and altogether 
a new method of organization and a new outlook into 
the field of the Congress’." The 1914 Session of the 
Congress, in continuation of its liberal tradition, gave ex¬ 
pression to its loyalty to the Crown and the Empire, 
and passed the resolution; 

“That this Congress desired to convey to His Majesty 
the King-Emperor and the people of England its pro¬ 
found devotion to the Throne, its unswerving allegiance 
to the British connection, and its firm resolve to stand 
by the Empire, at all hazards and at all costs. 

The year 1915 was a ‘dark year for the Congress, as 
it had no Field Marshal, no Generalissimo to lead the 
army.’" Gokhale died early in 1915 and was followed 
by Pherozeshah Mehta. Wacha, who had grown old 
enough to be of any active help, passed away on the eve 
of the Congress. Banerjee was not quite in tune with 
the new thought. Mrs. Besant’s efforts to bring a re¬ 
conciliation between the Extremists and the Moderates 
had failed. Tilak, ‘the uncrowned King not only of 
Maharashtra, but of the whole of India’, was denied the 
right of leadership due to ‘an unfortunate combination 
of forces to keep him out of what should legitimately 
have been his’." At last, the reunion—an epoch-mak¬ 
ing event in the History of the Congress—took place in 
1916. The chief architect of this reconciliation between 
the Extremists and the Moderates was Mrs. Besant. 
According to her own version, while staying with Gokhale 
at Servants of India Society’s Home in Poona in the 
autumn of 1914, she was asked by Gokhale ‘to go to 
Mr. Tilak, his old enemy, and see if a via-media could 
be found for joining into one body all who desired 
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India’s freedom, so that the great split made at Surat 
might be healed’.^® On the initiative of Mrs. Besant, 
Tilak saw Gokhale, ‘and it was agreed that a proposal, 
drawn up by Mr. Gokhale, should be put before the 
coming Congress, to open the way for the return into the 
Congress of the “Extremists”,’as they were then called.’^* 
Accordingly at the Bombay Session in 1915, the Congress 
constitution was so altered as to open the Congress door 
for the entry of the secessionists. The new constitution 
permitted the election of delegates for the Congress by 
‘public meetings convened under the auspices of any 
association which is of not less than two years’ standing 
on 31st December, 1915, and which has for one of its 
objects the attainment of self-government within the 
British Empire by constitutional means,and thus was 
Tilak with his party enabled to join the Lucknow Session 
of the Congress in 1916. 

(iii) The Hindu-Muslim Concordat and the Joint Scheme 
of Reform :— ‘The Lucknow ses.sion of the Congress was 
altogether a unique one, for the fraternization of the 
Hindus and Muslims as well as for the formulation of a 
scheme of self-government.’*® 

A number of factors contributed towards this happy 
and unique phase of the national movement. The 
First World War saw Britain attacking Turkey. Cyprus, 
a Turkish island in the Mediterranean, was taken posses¬ 
sion of by the British. Britain also conquered Egypt, 
Palestine and Mesopotamia, three important outposts 
of the Turkish Empire. The British conspired with the 
Sherif of Mecca, who revolted against the Sultan, and 
recognized him as the ruler of Hejaz. In the opening 
years of the century, Greeks, through the help of Eng¬ 
land and Russia, had freed themselves from the auto¬ 
cratic control of ‘the sickman of Europe’. The humil¬ 
iation and dismemberment of Imperial Turkey, the 
seat of Islamic Caliphate, was complete. ‘The last 
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remaining Muslim power was threatened with extinc¬ 
tion; the sheet-anchor of their faith in the future was 
being shaken.’^* The Young Turk Movement, led by 
Envar Pasha, Talat Pasha and Djamal Pasha, aiming at 
liberalizing and modernizing of Turkey, was looked at 
by the British as against her Imperial interest. ‘She 
therefore helped the Sultan to crush the Young Turk 
Movement.'-* This double role of the British in keep¬ 
ing Turkey on one hand steeped in medievalism and on 
the other in reducing her Empire, created anti-British 
feelings througliout the Islamic World. This wave of 
indignation was all the more strong in India, wdiere the 
Muslims were chaffing under the iron-rule of the British 
—the supplantcr of the great Moghuls. Moreover, 
under Iiord Hardinge there was a slight shift in policy 
of the Government to\vards the Congress. He favour- 
abl)’ looked towards the Congress which was trying to 
work out the Morle)-Minto Reforms inspitc of its de¬ 
fects. The Partition of Bengal had been annulled with¬ 
out even the slightest hint and reference to the Muslim 
communit), who felt humiliated and extremely sore 
about it. ‘This disappointment dro\e tlie Muslims to 
the main stream of Indian Nationalism.’®^ At this time 
a change in Muslim leadership also took place. Hither¬ 
to the leadership was in the hands of the Aligarh school 
with its semi-feudal and communal outlook. Maulana 
Shibli, with his strong nationalistic leanings and pro¬ 
found scholarship, became a forceful factor in the rise 
of national feelings among the Muslims. He wrote, 
‘Politics means deciding the mutiird lelations between 
the rulers and the ruled and not the petty quarrels of 
the ruled among themselves.’®® Maulana Azad, with his 
deep erudition and humanism, Mohammad Ah, who 
curiously combined in him the modernity of Oxford 
and Mediev alism of Islam, Shaukat Ah, the fiery orator, 
and, above all, Jinnah with his earlier spirit of national¬ 
ism, refreshed the stagnant waters of the League politics 
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by the fresh currents of nationalism. Agha Khan re¬ 
signed in 1915 the Presidentship of the League. Azad’s 
‘A1 Hilal’j Mohammad Ali’s ‘Comrade’ and ‘Hamdard’ 
worked up the feelings of Muslims to a fever-pitch of 
nationalism. Continued disappointment and disillu¬ 
sionment at the hands of the British, threw the League 
into the arms of the Congress. Thus was established 
the Hindu-Muslim concordat. Under an impulse of 
fraternal feelings the two major communities sank their 
differences and achieved a unity of action inspired by the 
common urge of national emancipation. It is indeed 
an irony of fate that this communal harmony lasted only 
upto 1921. 

Historically the beginnings of this happy episode date 
back to the Lucknow Session of the Muslim League in 
191.3, when the attainment of‘Self-government suited 
to India under the aegis of the British Crown’ was de¬ 
clared to be its goal. The Congress welcomed the new 
goal of the League at its session in 1913, and passed a 
resolution expressing its deep concern over ‘the subver¬ 
sion of the Ottoman power in Europe and the strangling 
of Persia’.^® In the year 1915 the Congress and the 
League held their annual sessions at the same time in 
Bombay and there was common fraternization among 
the members of the two bodies. Jinnah’s re.solution 
recommending the preparation of a joint scheme of poli¬ 
tical reforms for India in consultation with the Congress, 
was passed. Preliminaries of the scheme ‘were gone 
through at joint conferences of the League and the 
Congress Executives at Allahabad in April 1916 and in 
Calcutta in the following November’.The result was 
the so-called Lucknow Pact. In 1916, the Congress and 
the League held their sessions in Lucknow and both 
formally approved the Pact and presented it to the 
Government as a demand for lifting India ‘from the 
position of a dependency to that of an equal partner in 
the Empire with the self-governing Dominions’.®® 
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According to Sitaramayya, ‘The essentials of the 
Congress-League scheme itself were the subordination 
of the Executive to the Legislature but it must be noted 
that the Legislature itself was still to consist of a l/5th 
nominated element’.*** It demanded the abolition of 
the Secretary of State’s Council. The Congress con¬ 
ceded weightage with separate electorates to Muslims 
wherever they were in a minority. In the Central 
Legislature Muslims were given l/3rd representation in 
separate Muslim Constituencies. 

The following separate representation in proportion 
to the 1911 Census in the provincial legislatures was 
agreed to:— 


PROVINCE 

REPRESENTATION 

POPULATION 

Punjab 

50% 

54-8% 

U.P. 

30% 

14% 

Bengal 

40% 

52-7% 

Bihar and Orissa 

25% 

10-6% 

Central Provinces 

15% 

4-1% 

Madras 

15% 

6-6% 

Bombay 

33-5% 

20-4% 


The Pact, by surrendering a fundamental principle 
of national unity, put a premium on communalism and 
sowed the seeds of separatism which developed three 
decades after into the pernicious plant of Pakistan. 
Little did the Congress in its eagerness for achieving 
national unity of action, sec the fierceness of the hydra¬ 
headed giant they were tr^'ing to befriend. The evils 
of separatism could easily have been neutralized by 
joint electorates, which the Congress failed to demand. 
The Pact in no way gave any guarantee for future com¬ 
munal harmony, nor was any joint action envisaged in 
case the Government failed to accept the joint demand. 
Mrs. Besant regarded the Pact as a ‘triumph for Indian 
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Nationalism.’*’ But Garrat is nearer truth when he 
says: 

“The so called Lucknow Pact, which accepted the 
principle of separate electorates, Muslim and non- 
Muslim, was made without the slightest thought of 
consequences.”** 

The strangest and the most tragic part of the episode 
is that the only part of the scheme that the Government 
accepted was this short-sighted, impolitic and nefarious 
provision of the communal electorates. 


2. The British Efforts at Conciliation 

In the spring of 1916 Lord Hardinge’s successor. 
Lord Chelmsford, took up the consideration of a fresh 
scheme of reforms. At the same time Indian politicians 
and others were busy in framing new schemes of reform. 
First there was the memorandum of Nineteen members 
of the Imperial Legislative Council, among whom were 
Madan Mohan Malaviya, Jinnah and Tej Bahadur 
Sapru. The memorandum proposed broadening of 
the franchise, majority of elected members for the legis¬ 
latures, half of the members of the Executive Council, 
both Imperial and Provincial to be Indians, abolition 
of the Secretary of State’s Council, autonomy for the 
provinces, immediate grant of Local Self-Government 
and commissions for Indians in the army. The Round 
Table Group, consisting of Englishmen interested in 
India, under the leadership of Mr. Curtis, suggested 
the introduction of full-fledged representative govern¬ 
ment to be followed by responsible government in 
stages. The Duke Memorandum, so called after 
the name of Sii William Duke, a member of the Indian 
Council, suggested bifurcation of the Provincial Govern¬ 
ment into two parts—the reserve department under 
Executive Councillors responsible to the Governor and 
the transferred department under popular members res- 

Besant, How India Wrought for Freedom^ p. 50. 
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ponsible to the Legislature. Police and other important 
Departments were not to be transferred. The proposal 
of the Round Table Group and Duke memorandum 
formed the basis of the Montford Report. I-ord Chelms¬ 
ford’s proposals irspired by bureaucracy in India wcr<- 
‘found to be too inadequate even by the conservative 
Secretary of State, Mr. (now Sir Austin) Chamber- 
lain.’** As a result the Viceroy suggested a visit by the 
Secretary of State for purposes of peisonal study of 
the problem. Meanwhile the report of Mesopotamia 
Commission on the failure of the British Expeditionary 
forces in Mesopotamia, cast a serious reflection on the 
competence of the Indian Government under whose 
direction the forces were. It led to transfer of the di¬ 
rection of the campaign from India to the British War 
Office and also to a heated debate on the floor of the 
Commons. Montagu, who had been Parliamentary 
Under-Secretary for India under Lords Morley and 
Crewe and had visited India in 1912, in a remarkable 
speech, declared: 

“It is the Government of India alone which does 
not seem capable of transformation, and I regard that 
as based upon the fact that the machinery is statute 
written machinery. The Government of India is too 
wooden, too iron, too inelastic, too antediluvian, to 
be of any use for the modern purposes we have in view.”*" 

He condemned India Office ‘to be an apotheosis 
of circumlocution and red-tape’ and further suggested 
the remodelling ‘in the light of modern experience, 
the century-old and cumbrous machine’*^ of the Indian 
Government to avoid the loss of the Indian Empire. 

Llyod George dropped Chartiberlain and instead 
appointed Montagu who, in a reply to a question from 
Charles Roberts on August 20, 1917, made the famous 
remarks which have since then been called ‘the August 
Declaration’. 

“The policy of His Majesty’s Government with which 

** Chintamaniy Indian Politics Since the Mutiny^ p. 109. 

Montagu, On Indian Affairs^ pp. 406 and 407. 
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the Government of India arc in complete accord, is that 
of the increasing association of Indians in every branch 
of administration and the gradual development of self- 
governing institutions with a view to the progressive 
realisation of responsible government in India as an 
integral part of the British Empire... this policy can 
only be achieved by successive stages. The British 
Government and the Government of India must 
be the judges of the time and measure of each advance’.®'* 

The next day by another declaration the Government 
announced the removal ‘of the bar sinister of race’ 
and opened the Commissioned ranks of the Army to 
Indians by offering 9 Commissions. Montagu ordered 
the release of Mrs. Besant and her two associates. 
In order to make himself posted with upto-date infor¬ 
mation on the spot about India, the Secretary df State 
arrived in India on November 10, 1917, at the head 
of a Mission which included Lord Donoghmore, Sir 
William Duke, Mr. Charles Roberts and Mr. Bhupendra 
Nath Basu. The Joint Report submitted by the Sec¬ 
retary of State and the Viceroy and approved bv the 
other members was embodied as the Government of 
India Act 1919. 

The August Announcement created a schism in the 
rank of Indian Nationalists, the Moderates hailed it 
as the ‘Magna Carta of India’ and the Extremists 
denounced it as ‘unw'orthy of England to offer and of 
India to accept’. The special se.ssion of the Congress 
called at Bombay in August 1918 to consider the pro¬ 
posals condemned the scheme as ‘inadequate, unsatis¬ 
factory and disappointing’. 

(a) The Secession of the Liberals :— 

The Moderates, who were keen to give the Scheme 
a fair trial, did not attend the session and thus came about 
the secession of the Liberals. The Moderates met at 
a separate conference in November 1918 at Bombay 
under the Presidentship of Surendra Nath Banerjea 
and formed the Indian Liberal Federation and regarded 

Report of Indian Constitutional Advance, 1918, p. 1. 
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the Scheme as opening out opportunities for ‘peaceful, 
orderly and progressive realisation of responsible govern¬ 
ment’. 

According to G. N. Singh there are three reasons 
for the secession of the Liberals: 

Firstly was the fear ‘that the Congress would sum¬ 
marily reject the proposals which would place them in 
a very' awkward situation.’®® 

Secondly was the psychological reason that ‘the mo¬ 
derate leaders were won over at once by the talk of 
introducing responsible government’, some of them ‘had 
also become conservative by age and experience’ and 
‘were afraid of a too rapid progress’.®^ 

Thirdly, the Moderate Leadership was ‘impressed 
by the earnestness of Mr. Montagu’®® and wanted to 
strengthen his hands. 

In the opinion of Chintamani, the Moderates never 
wanted ‘permanently to give up the Congress. The 
course of events, however, perforce converted their 
temporary abstention into permanent secession.’*® 
The Moderates ‘conferred among themselves, they gave 
a responsible thought to the question and came to the 
decision that the country was bigger than the Congress, 
the Congress was a means to an end whereas the country 
was the end itself, and at that juncture it was essential 
that they should not associate themselves with the con¬ 
demnation of the scheme but should hold a separate 
conference at which to formulate their own opinions.’*’ 

(b) The Government of India Act 1919:— 

The August Declaration was a bold bid by British 
statesmanship to effect a reconciliation with Indian 
Nationalism. In the final analysis, the proposals em¬ 
bodied in 1919 Act, were an attempt to meet the 
altered situation in India created by the War. India 
had made tremendous sacrifices in terms of men and 
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money for the Allied cause, the slogan ‘War to make 
the world safe for democracy’ quickened the democratic 
urge, and India’s new status as a signatory of the Peace 
Treaty and as a member of the Imperial Conference, 
made her newly acquired international status com¬ 
pletely ‘inconsistent with a position of subjection’. 
But the Act failed to satisfy the hopes of heightened 
political expectation. 

The four cardinal principles of the Act were; Firstly, 
‘as far as possible, complete popular control in local 
bodies and largest possible independence for them of 
outside control.’®* Secondly, was the beginning of 
‘provincial autonomy, in both senses of the term, i.e., 
in the sense of freedom from control from above and 
also in the sense of transfer of power to the people.’®” 
Thirdly, the Government of India continued to be 
wholly responsible to the Secretary of State and the 
British Parliament and the Legislatures were ‘enlarged 
and made more representative and its opportunities 
of influencing Government increased.’®* Fourthly, 
‘while the position of the Secretary of State remained 
in theory supreme, by a process of convention his con¬ 
trol over Indian affairs was relaxed.’®* The short¬ 
comings of the Act were the lack of responsibility of the 
Executive to the Legislature at the centre; the inherent 
weakness of dyarchical executive with its unscientific 
division of subjects and the transfer of only un¬ 
important departments to the popular ministers; 
the retention of the principle of nomination in the Cen¬ 
tral and Provincial legislatures; and the overriding 
powers of the Governor-General and Governors. In 
the words of Davendra Nath Banerjea, ‘the result was a 
half-way house arrangement between autocracy and 
popular government’. 
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3. The Revolutionary Activities 

Sporadic revolutionary activities continued between 
the years 1913 and 1916, with Bengal and the Punjab 
as storm centres. In Bengal, a number of outrages, 
including dacoitics, political murders, loot and hold¬ 
ups, were committed. In 1914, 10 cases of pistols with 
46,000 rounds of ammunition were stolen from the fire¬ 
arm dealers, Rhoda Co. of Calcutta. In 1915 the Ger- 
man-Bengali Plot, which taking advantage of the war 
planned a general rising in the country, was discovered. 

A new revolutionary spirit ran through the Punjab. 
Amir Chand and Rash Bihari, were ‘the joint leaders 
of the first Revolutionary .society in the Punjab’.*^ 
Amir Chand was initiated into the revolutionary move¬ 
ment by liis own student, Lala Har Dayal. Amir 
Chand and Rash Bihari, along with Dina Nath, .^vadh 
Bihari, Balmukund and Basant Kumar Biswas, formed 
a revolutionary society linking it with Bengal revolu¬ 
tionary movement. They were put to trial in 1913 
in the so-called Delhi Conspiracy case. The evidence al 
the trial ‘inspires a strong suspicion that they themselves 
contrived the Delhi outrage’'**—the bomb thrown at 
Lord Hardinge. 'Phey distributed some revolutionary 
leaflets and placed a bomb in Lawrence Gardens at 
Lahore. Amir Chand, Avadh Bihari, Balmukund and 
Basant Kumar Biswas v\erc hanged for these offences. 
Rash Bihari escaped to Japan. 

Incentive to the revolutionary movement in the pro¬ 
vince was provided by the return of the Indian emi¬ 
grants who had gone to settle abroad. They brought 
with them their own tale of woe and of the humiliating 
treatment that was being meted out to Indian emi¬ 
grants. Quite a large number of them had been 
indoctrinated with the revolutionary philosophy of the 
Ghader Party which, under the leadership of Lala Har 
Dayal, had its headquarters in California. Many of 
the Sikhs who had emigrated to the Far East and other 
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places were keen to settle in Canada. The harsh and 
discriminatory Canadian laws stood in their way. The 
Sikh settlers in Canada were not permitted to bring 
even their wives and children. In order ‘to circumvent 
the Canadian Regulation’, a prosperous Sikh business¬ 
man of Singapore chartered a Japanese steamer Kom- 
agata Maru. When the steamer reached Vancouver 
on May 23, 1914, the Indians aboard the vessel were 
not allowed to laud by the authorities and they were 
forced to return to India where they landed at Budge- 
Budge (Calcutta). The returnees’ efforts to organise 
a demonstration in Calcutta, and the Government 
insistence on their boarding a train direct for the Punjab 
resulted into a riot. ‘Eighteen Sikhs were killed in the 
riots’** and among the arrested ‘thirty-one were in¬ 
terned in Jails’.*® The second Japanese steamer, Tosa 
Maru, brought another batch of Indians from America. 
Among the passengers several had their training with 
Ghader Party and each was allocated a separate area 
in the Punjab to organise revolutionary movement. 
More than three thousand returnees settled down in 
the Punjab. Their cases were scrutinised by the po¬ 
lice. Some were interned and on others restrictions 
of freedom of movement were imposed. The returned 
emigrants organised dacoities, robberies, political mur¬ 
ders and made attempts to derail trains.** The so- 
called Lahore Conspiracy case was organised in 1915 
by Pigley and Rash Bihari Basu, a factory for manu¬ 
facture of bombs was established at Amritsar and simul¬ 
taneous uprisings at Lahore, Ferozepure and Rawal¬ 
pindi were planned.*^ The Govenment met the situation 
by the Defence of India Act 1915, and the persons 
involved in the Lahore Conspiracy and other offenders 
were tried by special tribunals, which passed heavy 
sentences of death, internment and deportation. The 
Defence Act had been passed in the teeth of strong 
opposition at a single sitting of the Imperial Legislative 
Council on March 18, 1915. 

** Indian Sedition Committee Report, 1918, p. 198. 
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NON-COOPERATION AND AFTER 
(1919-1929) 


1. The New Nationalism 

The years following the war saw the birth of a new 
Nationalism. It is new not in the sense of having no 
roots in the past, but because of its new leadership. 
From now onwards till the date of emancipation the 
unquestioned leadership of the Nationalist Movement 
remained with Mahatma Gandhi. In spite of many 
political vicissitudes, failures, dejections and disap¬ 
pointments, the Nation continued to repose implicit 
^th in Gandhian leadership. The War, its economic 
after-effects, Governmental repression and the unique 
charm of the Mahatma converted the movement into 
a mass upsurge, the first wave of which expressed itself 
in the form of Non-violent Non-cooperation. 

(a) The First World War:— 

The heroic deeds of gallantry performed by the Indian 
soldiers on the frosty and frozen battlefields of Flanders 
and under the blazing sun of the Mesopotamian de¬ 
serts, received universal acclamation, and India found 
herself a member at the Peace Conferences along 
with the Dominions. This engendered a national 
pride. The contact with Westerners and the com¬ 
radeship in arms through the perils of war developed 
a sense of equality among the Indian soldiers and broad¬ 
ened their outlook. They, while coming back home, 
passed on their experiences to their countrymen. The 
Wilsonian doctrine of self-determination, which became 
a formidable factor in the writing of Peace Treaties, 
and which in its practical shape resulted in the birth 
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of a number of states in Europe, found in the heart of 
every Indian the ready response of an ardent votary. 
Post-War political changes too had a profound in¬ 
fluence. The whole of Central Europe and the Middle 
East were under the throes of revolutionary changes. 
Gone were the Imperial dynasties of the Hohenzollern, 
Hapsburg and Romanoff. The Caliphate too was 
in disintegration. In India herself the Home Rule 
Agitation had awakened national consciousness. As 
a result of this restlessness an urge for a change 
pervaded the whole country. The statements of the 
British statesmen raised expectation to a high pitch. 
The wartime Prime Minister, Llyod George, declared: 

“As to India, by her remarkable contribution to our 
triumph, notably in the East, she had won a new claim 
so irresistible that it ought to overpower and must 
overpower all the prejudice and timidity which might 
stand in the way of her progress.”^ 

But the developments in India falsified all hopes and 
thus provided an incentive for the rise of a mass national 
movement as a result of universal discontent. 

(b) Economic Hardship and Epidemics :— 

During the war and the years following it there was 
general deterioration in the economic conditions. There 
was a steep rise in prices, unchecked profiteering, shortage 
of essential commodities, and heavy taxation. 

“India’s contribution during the war in military 
expenditure alone amounted to Rs. 62'5 crores, while 
the total money contribution, which included also 
the increase in civil and political charges, amounted 
to Rs. 87i crores. In addition, the war cost the country 
a fresh contribution of Rs. 70 crores decided upon at the 
end of the war and an annual burden by way of interest 
alone of Rs. 10 crores. This leaves out of account the 
large contributions to Britain’s heavy financial outlays, 
and investments in British securities which necessarily 
involved starvation of Indian industries and restriction 


^ Quoted from Situramayya*! Histoiy of the Congress, Vol. I, p. 201, 
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of Indian trade.”® Thus was Lord Hardinge right 
when he said that India was ‘bled white’; for India was so 
poor as to have a per capita annual income of Rs. 65 only. 

There was general starvation in the country. Fa¬ 
mine condition prevailed in Kaira (Gujrat) and Cham- 
paran (Bihar). The failure of the monsoon in 1917 
aggravated the plight of the peasantry further. Epi¬ 
demics followed famine. Under-nourished masses fed 
on poor and insufficient diet, and lacking power of 
resistance fell, in thousands, an easy prey to plague, 
cholera, influenza and malaria, which broke out in 
epidemic form throughout the country and exacted a 
heavy toll of life, estimated to be about 90 lakhs. 

(c) Repression :— 

During the war ‘The Defence of India Act was vi¬ 
gorously at work everywhere’. The Press and Seditious 
Acts too were in great use. These repressive laws were 
not directed against the anarchists and revolutionary 
activities only, but were freely made use of even against 
normal political activities. The bureaucrats of Ben¬ 
gal and Michael O’Dwycr of the Punjab fame, let loose 
a terrible reign of repression, which jeopardised the 
activities of ordinary citizens. Recruitment for the 
war, and the raising of huge war funds and loans were 
all made in the most high-handed and callous manner. 

The nearness of the date of the expiry of the Defence 
of India Act, the Russian danger and the expected 
attack from Afghanistan under pro-Russian Aman- 
ullah gave the bureaucracy an excuse to appoint, in 
1918, a Committee under the presidentship of Sir 
Sidney Rowlatt, a justice of the King’s High Court, 
with Kumaraswami Sastri and Provash Chander Mit- 
ter as members. The Committee was ‘to investigate 
and report on the nature and extent of the criminal 
conspiracies connected with the revolutionary move¬ 
ment, to examine and consider the difficulties that have 
arisen in dealing with such conspiracies and to advise 
as to the legislation, if any, necessary to enable Govern- 

* Muoibii Th4 Indm Deadlock, p. 35. 
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ment to deal effectively with them.’® The expected 
Afghan attack came but did not prove more than a 
border skirmish and was warded off in no time. 

On the recommendations of the Rowlatt Committee, 
published on the 19th January, 1919, the Government 
introduced in the Supreme Legislative Coimcil the 
Rowlatt Bills on the 6th February, 1919. Originally 
there were two Bills, one of a temporary nature, and 
the second aiming at permanent changes in the Crim¬ 
inal Law. The second one was dropped and the 
first one was taken up. The temporary one provided 
for expeditious trial of anarchical offenders by a ‘strong 
court of three High Court Judges with no right to appeal’. 
It further provided for wide powers to restrict move¬ 
ments, to require residence at specified places and the 
furnishing of securities, to make arrests of persons 
reasonably believed to be connected with certain 
offences and to effect indefinite detentions. The Rowlatt 
Bill ‘aroused the acutest feeling throughout the country 
and was opposed by every single non-official Indian 
member elected and nominated to the Council, 
but the Government were unrelenting and unbending 
and employed their official majority to place the Bill 
on the Statute Book.’® In the words of Pandit Nehru, 
‘the Rowlatt Bills with their drastic provisions for arrest 
and trial without any of the checks and formalities of 
which in the usual course law provides for, were greeted 
with a wave of indignation and received universal 
opposition on the part of Indians of all shades of 
opinion.’® The fact that the Bill was to operate for a 
period of three years gave no consolation, rather it 
amply illustrates the obduracy and short-sightedness 
of the Government, as its provisions were never made 
use of. 

(d) Mahatma Gandhi's entry into Politics :— 

Mahatmaji entered upon the political scene at a 
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critical stage in the Indian Nationalist Movement. Polit¬ 
ical frustration, economic distress, famine and disease 
plunged the country into an abyss of darkness. ‘And 
then Gandhi came. He was like a powerful curient 
of fresh air that made us stretch ourselves and take 
deep breaths, like a beam of light that pierced the dark¬ 
ness and removed the scales from our eyes, like a whirl¬ 
wind that upset many things but most of all the working 
of people’s minds’.* 

‘One of the greatest souls who have shaken the world,’’ 
Gandhiji was essentially a man of the masses, who 
sprang up from them, spoke their language, symbolised 
the emotional spiings of India’s racial heritage and 
‘based himself on her silent assumptions, the beliefs 
that have moulded her life’.* 

He represented the neo-nationalism, which derived 
its strength from the masses and he was solely respon¬ 
sible for giving to the movement a mass base. With 
his African experiences, ‘he brought with him a clear- 
cut philosophy of life and a political technique which 
had proved its efficacy.’® This technique of his symbolised 
by the word ‘Ahimsa’, was not a matter of tactics, it was to 
him a matter of faith, philosophy of life, a mission 
to which he dedicated himself with the faith of an 
ardent votary. Although the movement under his 
direction took new and varied political forms according 
to the exigencies of the situation, appearing sometimes 
as Non-co-operation and at other times either as Civil 
Disobedience or Quit India Movement, yet the tech¬ 
nique remained all through the same. ‘In its negative 
form’ Ahimsa to Gandhiji, ‘means not injuring any 
living being whether by body or mind’. ‘In its positive 
form Ahimsa means the laigest love, the greatest cha- 
lity.’ In its active form it ‘necessarily includes truth 
and fearlessness’ and calls forth the greatest courage. 
‘It is the most soldierly of a soldier’s virtues.’^® 
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He taught people fearlessness—a fearlessness born of 
moral courage to face with cheer, force and suppression, 
hunger and exploitation, and even death itself. His 
appeal was instantaneous in its effect and won him a 
tremendous following unprecedented in the annals of 
the country. He shed off people’s acquiescence in 
foreign rule. By giving to the movement a moral and 
non-violent base, he put the British in a highly embar¬ 
rassing position. Since his advent into politics from the 
year 1919, Gandhiji played a dominant role in the 
Nationalist Movement and was the most important 
factor in the political life of the country. Rightly is 
Gandhiji called India’s Man of Destiny. 


2. The Satyagrah and the Punjab Wrongs 

The Satyagrah had its beginnings in the South African 
struggle, where in order to improve the hard lot of his 
countrymen, Gandhiji launched a heroic campaign 
which ended successfully in the Gandhi-Smuts Agree¬ 
ment. Champaran in Bihar drew his attention next. 
The European indigo-planters, who were the owners of 
big estates in the district, charged from tenants an 
increase of 45 to 75% of rent, in lieu of a release from 
indigo cultivation, which due to the advent of cheap 
synthetic dyes, became unprofitable. In cases of tem¬ 
porary lease-holders, huge lump sums were charged. 
This brought incalculable hardship on the poor tenan¬ 
try. Gandhiji’s intervention resulted in the passing of 
the Champaran Agrarian Act (1918), which saved the 
tenantry from brutal exploitation. 

Then came the Kaira (Gujrat) Satyagrah on the 
28th March, 1918. Heavy rains in the area caused 
great damage to the crop so that the yield fell much 
below the normal. The Government gave a very 
meagre remission in revenue, so that the poor tenantry 
had no way to pay the Government revenue except by 
incurring heavy debts. All representations to the 
Government were turned down. At last Gandhiji was 
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compelled to advise Satyagrah by non-payment of re¬ 
venue. In spite of attachment of property and other 
methods adopted by the Government, the non-payment 
of rent was heavy and on the 25th April the Govern¬ 
ment was forced to suspend the collection of revenue. 
The Kaira Satyagrah proved to be of great educative 
value and marked ‘the beginning of an awakening 
among the peasants of Gujrat’.^* 

In the year 1919, Satyagrah was tried on an all-India 
basis. The cause was the Rowlatt Bill, with its arbi¬ 
trary powers of arrest of a suspected person without 
warrant, and of imprisonment without a regular trial. 
During the discussion of the Bill in the Indian Legisla¬ 
tive Council, Mahatmaji intimated to the Governor- 
General ‘that the Government’s action left me no 
other course except to resort to Satyagrah’.*^ 

Mahatmaji toured the whole country and earned on 
a vigorous propaganda against the bill through the press 
and platform. While expounding his thesis of Satya¬ 
grah he drew huge audiences at his meetings. 

On Feb. 28, 1919,* Gandhiji published a Satyagrah 
pledge asking his countrymen to sign it and take it as 
a covenant binding on them. 


The Pledge: 

“Being consciously of opinion that the Bill known as 
the Indian Criminal Law (Amendment) Bill No. I of 
1919, and Criminal Law (Emergency Powers) Bill 
No. II of 1919, are unjust, subversive of the principle 
of liberty and justice and destruedve of the elementary 
right of individuals on which the safety of the community 
as a whole and the State itself is based, we solenmly 

Gandhi, My Experiments wiih Truihy Voh II, pp. 441-442. 

« Ibid, p. 4B2. 

• According to the “Speeches and Writings of Mahatma Gandhi** published by 
Natesan & Co. Madras, Fourth Edition, p. 450, the date on which the pledge 
was published was 28th February 1919, whereas according to Sitaramayya vide 
the History of the Congress, Vol. I. F.dition 1946, p. 161, the date was 18th 
March 1919. 
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affirm that in the event of these Bills becoming law and 
until they are withdrawn, we shall refuse civilly to obey 
these laws and such other laws as a committee to be 
hereafter appointed may think fit and further affirm, 
that in this struggle we will faithfully follow truth and 
refrain from violence to life, person or property.”^® 

In commending the pledge, Mahatmaji wrote to the 
Press under date February 28, 1919: “The Indian 
covenanters, by their determination to undergo every 
form of suffering, make an irresistible appeal to the 
Government towards which they bear no ill-will and 
provide to the believers in the efficacy of violence as a 
means of securing redress of grievances with an infallible 
remedy and withal a remedy that blesses those that use 
it and also those against whom it is used.”^* In a speech 
at Allahabad on the 11th March, 1919, Gandhiji re¬ 
marked, ‘In Satyagrah we expect to win over our oppo¬ 
nents by self-suffering, i.e., by love.’'® In another speech 
at Madras on the 18th March, 1919, Gandhiji declared, 
‘Satyagrah to be an insistence on truth wffiich, dynamic¬ 
ally expressed, means, love; and by the law of love we 
are required not to return hatred for hatred, violence for 
violence but to return good for evil.’'* 

The Bill, however, became a law on 21st March, 1919. 
Gandhiji declared 30 th March, 1919, as a day of coun¬ 
try-wide hartal. The date was subsequently shifted 
to 6th April. By way of self-purification the day was to 
begin with fasting. All business, except such as was 
necessary for public interest, w'as to be suspended and 
public meetings wex'e to be held. 

Here was the beginning of a new experiment in poli¬ 
tics, a novel method of redressing grievances and re¬ 
moving political wrongs. ‘The idea of self-purification 
Itself jarred on the ears of politicians, for “what had pu¬ 
rity to do with politics’’ ? They asked in derision.’*’ 
But under the leadership of Gandhiji, Satyagrah took 

Speedies and Writings of Mahatma Gandhi^ p. 450. 

Ibid, p. 452. 

Ibid, p. 452. 

Ibid, p. 459. 

Sitaramayya, The History of the Congress, Vol. I, p. 162. 

F. 22. 
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roots in the Indian soil and the nation adopted it as a 
method of achieving its goal of Independence. 

Then came the ‘Satyagrah Day—-all-India hartals 
and complete suspension of business—firing by the 
police and military at Delhi and Amritsar, and the kill¬ 
ing of many people—mob violence in Amritsar and 
Ahmcdabad—the massacre of Jalianwala Bagh—the 
long horror and terrible indignity of martial law in the 
Punjab.’*® 

During the Satyagrah movement, the Punjab became 
the scene of bloodshed and orgy, of terrible haidships 
and ignominous wrongs, of firing and machine-gunning, 
of air-bombing and mass massacres. The villain of the 
piece was Sir Michael O’Dwycr, the Lieutenant-Gover¬ 
nor of the Punjab. The province, a frontier outpost 
to India’s fertile plains, was the home of martial races, 
who were the back-bone of the Indian y\rmy. Sir 
Michael was determined on saving the Punjab from the 
contamination of seditious doctrines and national senti¬ 
ments. He, while addressing the Punjab Legislative 
Council on the 17th April, 1919, gave a public warning 
to the leaders and remarked, ‘those who appeal to 
ignorance rather than to reason have a day of reckon¬ 
ing in store for them.’** 

Amritsar, due to the coming Congress Session (1919) 
became the hub of political activities, d o avoid hold¬ 
ing of the Session at Amritsar, the two organizers, 
‘Dr. Kitchlew, an advocate and Dr. Satyapal, a medical 
practitioner,’ ‘were sent for by the District Magistrate 
of Amritsar to his house one fine morning (10.4.1919) 
and were spirited away to some unknown place.’** 
On hearing the news of their arfest, the people in a 
procession marched to the bungalow of the Deputy 
Commissioner to demand release of the two leaders. 
The crowd who were unarmed and remained through¬ 
out peaceful were forced back by firing. As a result the 
mob got furious and indulged in looting, burning and 

Nehru, An Autobiography^ p. 42. 

** Thi Congress Purijab Inquiry Report, p. 7. 

Sitaramayya, The History of the Congress, Vol. I, p. 163. 
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murder. The number of the killed by firing on the 19th 
April 'wa? approximately 10; the number of wounded 
must be greater.’^' 

On the 12th April, the announcement of a public 
meeting to be held on the 13th April, the Hindu New 
Year’s Day, at 4-30 p.m. in Jalianwala Bagh was made, 
A proclamation prohibiting public meetings was issued 
on the 12th April, but ‘in many parts of the city the 
proclamation was not read’.“^ Thus about 20,000 
people, including old men reclining on staffs, babies in 
mother’s laps, men and women of all ages, repres¬ 
enting various shades of opinion and professing differ¬ 
ent faiths, gathered in the small ground surrounded by 
walls on all sides with but one small gate. General 
Dyer, who had taken command of the troops in the city 
on the 12th April, came up quietly and stationed his 
soldiers at the gate and ordered the people to disperse 
and within two or three minutes ordered the firing. 

“In any case, it was obvious that 20,000 people could 
not disperse within two or three minutes especially 
through the narrow outlet, and when 1,600 rounds were 
fired,—and the filing stopped only when the ammuni¬ 
tion had run out,—the casualties were, even according 
to Government version, about 400 dead, while the woun¬ 
ded were estimated at between a thousand and two.”** 

In the opinion of the Disorders Inquiry Committee-^ 
“the dead being estimated at 379 and the wounded at 
three times that number.”** 

“They would have fired, and fired longer,” Dyer 
said, “if he had the required ammunition.”** On 
Dyer’s “own showing, he deliberately made up his 
mind while marching his men to Jalianwala, and would 
not have flinched from still greater slaughter if the 
narrowness of the approaches had not compelled him 
to leave his machine-guns behind. His purpose, he de¬ 
clared, was to strike terror into the whole of the Punjab.”** 

The Disorders Inquiry Committee Report, p. 29. ** Ibid, p» 30. 

Sitaramayya, The History of the Congress, Vol. I, pp. 164-165. 

** Disorders Inquiry Committee Report, p. XX. 

Quoted from Sitaramayya’s The History of the Congress, Vol. I, p. 165. 

Chirol, India Old and J^ew, pp. 177-178. 
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And Sir Michael telegraphed to the General: “Your 
action correct. Lieutenant-Governor approves.” 

Then followed indiscriminate arrests, cutting of the 
water and the electric supply and to crown them all in 
infamy and bestiality was the Crawling Order.* 

Other towns of the Punjab: Gujranwala, Kasur, 
Lyalpur and Lahore did not fare better. 

At Gujranwala, where at the sight of a slaughtered 
calf and a pig believed by people to be the work of the 
police ‘in order to create bad blood between Hindus and 
Mohammedans’-’ a riot broke out on the 14th April, 
and aeroplanes from Lahore w'cre rushed. Twenty 
peasants working in a field wxre machine-gunned and 
at another place a gathering collected before a house 
was bombed. 

At Kasur, ‘a public gallows w as erected for hangings,' 
victims of flogging ‘were stripped naked to the knees, 
and tied to telegraph poles or triangles. 

In Lyalpur, as in Gujrat and Gujranwala, school 
boys were made to parade three times a day for flag 
salutation ‘and children of five and six years of age were 
included’. 

At Lahore Martial I.,aw' was enforced with great 
severity. Free public kitchens were ordered to be 
closed, electric fans and motor vehicles were comman¬ 
deered, students had to report four times a day to mili¬ 
tary authorities at distant places. 

Thus the Punjab became an inferno where fiendish 
military and civil authorities .set up, under Martial Law. 
a regime of terrible atrocities and inhuman barbarities. 
It was ‘Prussianism in excelsis’, wdth “promiscuous 
floggings and whippings, indiscriminate arrests and con¬ 
fiscations, the so-called ‘fiincy punishment’, designed not 
so much to punish individual ‘rebels’ as to terrorise 


The Disorders Inquiry Committee, p. 48. 

Sitaramayya, The History of the Congress, Vol. I, p. 169. 

» Ibid, p. 170. 

♦ People while passing through a street in which Miss Sherwood was assaulted 
were forced to crawl on their bellies and the whole scene became an object of 
merry-making and joke among the British Military personnel. 
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and humiliate”.®" The Martial Law was enfoiced in 
five districts of the Punjab between the 15th and the 24th 
April, 1919, and was withdrawn on the 11th June 
except the Railway lands, where it remained enforced 
till the 25th August, 1919. The Martial Law adminis¬ 
trators enforced the Law with unprecedented severity 
and in the opinion of Sir Valentine Chirol, ‘though 
there were no more Jalianwalas, what but racial hatred 
could result from a constant stream of petty and vindic¬ 
tive measures enforced even after the dangei of rebellion, 
however, real it may at first have seemed, had passed 
away ?’®' The Martial Law as enforced in the Punjab 
‘legalized’ what coukl not have been done in any civilized 
country, wanton acts of lawle.ssness by the officers, bar¬ 
barities, atrocities and inhumanities undreamt of in 
modern times, 'fo forestall the termination of Martial 
Law, the offenders were hastily tried and their cases 
feverishly disposed ofi'. To protect the officers the 
Government in hot haste and much against popular 
opinion in and outside the legislature, passed an indem¬ 
nity Bill with the help of official \ otcs. 

Inspitc of the happy beginning of the Satyagrah as 
was shown by the universal fraternization among the 
Hindus and Muslims and its successful observance all 
over India, serious disturbances in Dellii, Bombay, 
Ahmedabad, Calcutta, Lahore, and Amritsar, marred 
the chances of the peaceful progress of the movement. 
The trouble in Bombay and Ahmedabad was provoked 
by the arrest of Gandhiji who was prohibited from en¬ 
tering the Punjab and Delhi, and, on his refusal to com¬ 
ply with the orders, was arrested at Palwal, a wayside 
Railway Station near Mathura and sent back to Bombay. 
Gandhiji, declaring it a ‘Himalayan miscalculation’ 
on his part, called off the Satyagrah on the 18th April, 
1919. At a public meeting at Bombay on the ISth 
April advi.sing the suspension of the movement he 
declared: 

“It is not without sorrow I feel compelled to advise 

^ Quoted from Miinshi, The Indian Deadlock, p. 38. 

Quoted from Singh’s Indian Constitutional and National Developnmt, p, 388. 
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the temporary suspension of the Civil disobedience... 
It is the perception of the law of Satyagrah which impels 
me to suggest the suspension. I am sorry when I em¬ 
barked upon a mass movement, I underrated the forces 
of evil and I must now pause and consider how best to 
meet the situation. 

During the period of repression Punjab remained 
‘isolated, and cut oft'from the rest of India: a thick veil 
seemed to cover it and hide it from outside eyes. There 
was hardly any news, and people could not go there or 
come out from there.’*® 

As the news slowly percolated the whole country 
was fired with indignation. Poet Tagore ‘giving voice 
to the protest of the millions' who were ‘suppressed into 
a dumb anguish of terror' declared that ‘badges of hon¬ 
our make our shame glaring in their incongruous con¬ 
text by humiliation,'** and relinquished his knighthood. 

From all sections of public opinion there was a de¬ 
mand for a Committee to inquire into the Punjab 
wrongs. The Government appointed in September 
1919 The Disorders Inquiry Committee to inquire into 
the Punjab disorders with Lord Hunter as Chairman and 
Mr. Justice Rankin, Sir George Harrow, Rice, Thomas 
Smith, Sir Chimanlal Setalvad, Sahibzada Sultan Ahmad 
and Pandit Jagat Narain Mulla as members. The 
Hunter Committee published its report on the 28th May, 
1920. Its findings aroused country-wide indignation 
and resentment. The report showccl a wide divergence 
of opinion between the British and Indian members. 
The former regarded the Punjab outbreak as a pre¬ 
meditated revolt which called forth the proclamation 
of the Martial Law, while the latter in their separate 
Report opined that the outbreak was an accidental one 
which called for no Martial Law. The official report 
declared General Dyer’s action as merely ‘a grave error 
of Judgment’. Montagu, the Secretary of State, appre¬ 
ciated Dyer’s ‘honesty of purpose and unflineffing 

** Speeches and Writings of Mahatma Gandhij p. 479. 

N>hru, An Autobiography, p. 42. 

** The Iridian Annual Registers, 1920, pp. 50 and 31. 
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adherence to duty’. The Congress Inquiry Committee 
stated that ‘the admissions made by General Dyer before 
the Hunter Commission established beyond dispute 
that his action of the 13th April was notbing but a cold¬ 
blooded, calculated, massacre of innocent, unoffending, 
unarmed men and children, unparalleled for its heart¬ 
less and cowardly brutality in modern times.The 
second Resolution of the Calcutta Congress 1920, 
expre.ssed the public resentment against the report o^the 
Committee when it expressed ‘the deep and bitter 
disappointment at the drift, tone and tendency and 
final conclusions of the Majority Report of the Hunter 
Committee’, and condemned it as ‘tainted by bias and 
race-prejudice, based on insufficient consideration of 
evidence’ with an aim ‘to whitewash the conduct of the 
Punjab Government and the Government of India’. 
The public feelings were highly enraged when they 
found that the Martial Law administrators who perpe¬ 
trated a reign of terror were not only condoned of their 
crimes but were treated as saviours of the Empire. 
General Dyer’s admirers piescntcd him a purse of 
£ 20 , 000 . 


3. Muslim Reaction to the Dismemberment of 
Turkey 

The Muslim world regarded the Sultan of Turkey, 
the Caliph of Islam, as the spiritual and temporal head 
of the Islamic Church. When during the First World 
War, Turkey joined the Axis, the British occujiied 
Cyprus, Palestine, Mesopotamia and Syria, and de¬ 
clared a protectorate over Egypt—all Turkish posses¬ 
sions. The British conspired the revolt of the Sherif of 
Mecca against Turkey and recognized him as the ruler 
of Hejaz; and inspired the Greeks to occupy a part of 
Anatolia. This break-up of the Turkish Empire with 
the subsequent spread of British influence in the Middle 

^ Sitaramayya*8 The History of the Congress., Vol. I,p. 177. 

^ Ibid, p. 201. 
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East reduced Muslims to political nonentities in world 
politics. It created a strong sentimental reaction on 
spiritual grounds, for the Muslims regarded the region 
bounded by the Red Sea, the Arabian Sea, the Persian 
Gulf and the Euphrates, as thcjazirat-ul-.\rab—the Holy 
land. Flic Muslims of India ‘ha\e always aligned 
themselves and their destinies with the abo\'c-mcntioned 
Islamic states of the world’.*' A wave of blazing in¬ 
dignation ran through the Indian Muslims and the 
British Premier, to allay Muslim fears and win them over 
to the Allied cause, declared on January 5, 1918, ‘that 
the British Government would not pursue a vindictive 
policy and had no intention of depriving the l urks of 
Asia Minor and Thrace which were predominaiitly 
Turkish.’*® 

The Armistice terms finalized the dismemberment of 
Turkey. Greece got Thrace, the 'Furkish territories in 
Asia were broken up and divided as Mandatories by 
Britain and France. The British dishonoured their 
pledge and broke their promise, in spite of the Muslim 
contribution in meir and money towards the victory oi 
the Allies. 'Fhe Muslim r esentment expr essed itself in 
the formation of the Khilafat Mfwement. ‘The objec¬ 
tive of the movement was twofold: to preserve the 
Khilafat and to maintain tire integrity of the Turkish 
Empire.’** 

The Movement began on the 27th October, 1919, 
with the obscr\'ance of Khilafat Day all over the coun¬ 
try. The first Khilafet Conference at Delhi, on 23rd 
Nov., 1919, considered Non-cooper ation as a means of 
redr'essing Muslim grie\ances. Dr. Ansari led a Mus¬ 
lim deputation before the Viceroy in January 1920 and 
emphasized the ‘rrccc.ssity for the preservation of the 
Turkish Empire and of the sovereignty of the Sultan as 
Khalifa’.*® Lord Chelmsford’s reply ‘that the question 
was not alone to be decided by Great Britain’ disappoin¬ 
ted the Muslim leaders. Llyod George’s reply to the 

Kailashchandra, 7he Tragedy of Jinnah^ p. 18. 

Mohammad Nornan, Muslim India^ p. 187. 

Ambcdkar, Thoughts on PakiUan^ p. 142. 

Quoted from Norman’s Muslim IndieC p. 192. 
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Muslim deputation which met him in London on the 
17th March, 1920, that Turkey could not be treated on 
principles, differently from the other Christian powers, 
created the final bieak between the Indian Muslims 
and the British Government. The exasperated Muslims 
started the Hijrat Movement, whereby they left in 
thousands their homelands in India for settling down in 
Muslim countries. The Hijrat came to an end by the 
refusal of Afghanistan to admit the Mujahirins, who 
turned back to India. The Khilafat Committee met 
at Allahabad on the 30th .June, 1920, and resolved to 
start Non-co-operation. On August 1, 1920, a month’s 
notice was given to the Viceroy, and on 31st August, 1920 
Non-co-operation was started. The Khilafat Move¬ 
ment, merging into the All-India Non-Co-operation, 
became a potential force in the Nationalist Movement. 


4. The First Mass Movement 


The year 1930 saw the beginning of the first mass 
movement. Hitherto the Nationalist Mov'ement had 
been coitfined to the aiistocracy of intellect and wealth, 
but from now onwards the Movement drew within its 
orbit, peasants and mill-hands, school boys and Govern¬ 
ment servants, lawyers and professors. In March 
1920, both the Hunter Committee Report and the 
Treaty of Sevres were published. The former excited 
the fury of the general ptiblic who had looked for, through 
the verdict of the Committee, punishment of the 
wrong-doers of the Punjab. 'Phe latter caused a con¬ 
sternation among the Indian Muslims who had hoped 
for the continuance of the spiritual and political powers 
of the Caliph over the Holy land. The one white¬ 
washed the misdeeds of the bureaucracy and the other 
caused the dismemberment of the Jazirat-ul-Islam. 
Both became the motive force of the Non-cooperation 
which for a couple of years raged tumultuously through 
the whole length and breadth of the country. 

F 23 
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(a) The decision to launch Non-Cooperation :— The 
Amritsar Congress (1919) had decided to ‘so work the 
reforms as to secure an early establishment of full 
Responsible Government’.** But soon after, the public 
opinion showed a considerable change. A special 
session of the Congress was called at Calcutta (Sept. 
1920) to consider the matter. Lala Lajpat Rai presided. 
Mahatma Gandhi moved the main resolution recom¬ 
mending a policy of progressive non-cooperation. 

The Resolution regretted ‘the fact that on the Khilafat 
question both the Indian and Impciial Governments 
have signally failed in their duly towards the Muslims 
of India’ and that ‘both the said Governments have 
grossly neglected or failed to protect the innocent people 
of the Punjab and punish officers gudty of unsoldierly 
and barbarous behaviour towards them’. ‘It fully 
expressed the opinion that the only effectual means to 
vindicate national honour and to prevent a repetition 
of similar wrongs in future is the establishment of 
Swarajya.’** The Congress advised: 

a. Surrender of titles and honorary offices. 

b. Non-participation in Governmental functions. 

c. Withdrawal of children from schools and colleges, 
aided, controlled or owned by the Government; 
and the establishment of national institutions. 

d. Gradual boycott of British Courts of law and their 
replacement by private courts of arbitration. 

e. Refusal to join as a recruit, in whatever capacity, 
for Mesopotamia. 

f Boycott of the Reformed Councils both by the 
withdrawal of candidature and by not voting. 

g. Boycott of foreign goods and adoption of Swadeshi. 

In spite of formidable opposition led by such stalwarts 
as C. R. Das, Pandit Malaviya and Mrs. Besant, the 
resolution was carried by 1886 votes as against 884. 

Sitaramayya^ The History of the Cortgress, Vol., p. 180, 

** Ibid, p. 202. 
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At the regular session of the Congress held at Nagpur 
(Dec. 1920) under the presidency of Vijayaraghav- 
chariar, the support for the Non-cooperation movement 
increased all the more, and even C. R. Das was won 
over, ‘The Non-cooperation Resolution of Nagpur 
virtually reaffirmed that passed in Calcutta, covering 
the whole field from the renunciation of titles at one end 
to refusal to pay taxes at the other.’*® 

The Nagpur session of the Congress marked the turning 
point in the History of the Indian Nationalist Move¬ 
ment. It ushered in the Gandhian era in Indian 
politics. Swarajya—the declared goal of the Congress 
—was defined by Gandhiji as ‘Self-Government within 
the Empire if possible, and outside, if necessary’. 
“Hitherto the Congress had been tied down to ‘cons¬ 
titutional’ means but in future the Congress could adopt 
‘all peaceful and legitimate’ means.”** The Congress, 
under Gandhian leadership, became the pivot of the 
National Movement. 

(b) The Progress of the Movement :— Mahatma Gan¬ 
dhi’s request to the Viceroy to call a conference of 
the leaders having failed, the Movement was launched 
in August 1920. Gandhiji, along with Ali Brothers, 
toured the whole country addressing mass meetings 
and familiarising the people with the triple programme 
of the Boycott of Councils, Courts of law and foreign 
cloth. The response was tremendous. 

Among the top-most members of the Bar who gave 
up practice were, C. K. Das, Motilal Nehru, Patel 
Brothers, Rajendra Prasad, Rangaswami lyenger, 
Rajgopalachari, Prakasam and a host of lesser lights. 
Attempts to reduce litigation resulted into considerable 
loss of Government revenue. Students responding to 
the Congress appeal, left schools and colleges in 
thousands, enlisted themselves as volunteers and ‘carried 
the message of the Congress to all comers of the country’.** 

*• Ibid, p. 207. 

** Bos«, Tki Indian Struggle, Part II, p. 69. 

« Ibid, p, 78. 
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They performed yeoman service by raising subscrip¬ 
tion, organising demonstrations and meetings, preaching 
temperance and propagating the ideal of Swadeshi. 
The ‘ ‘no vote” campaign proved to be the most success¬ 
ful. Congressmen, who had offered themselves as 
candidates, w'ithdrcw and more than two-third voters 
did not exercise their right of franchise. In many 
instances ballot boxes remained empty and many 
polling booths put on deserted appearance. ‘Sir Valentine 
Chirol happened to be in Allahabad on the election day 
and he made a round of polling booths. He returned 
amazed at the cflicienc\' of the boycott. -'\t one rural 
polling station, adxnU fifteen miles from Allahabad city, 
he found that not a single voter had appeared.’'*® The 
tempo of the boycott of foreign cloth increased, ‘Euro¬ 
pean cloth vanished and .soon only Khadi was to be 
seen.’'** Qiiite a large number of people surrendered 
their titles, a few gave up Government service, among 
whom was Subhash Chandra Bose, who resigned the 
I.C.S. in England and came back to India to join the 
National Movement. 

The spirit of non-cooperation soon spread to other 
spheres. The Assam-Bcngal Strike organised by the 
Bengal Provincial Congress proved so effectiv'c that the 
rail and steamer traffic in East Bengal and Assam was 
completely suspended and ‘it made the people conscious 
of the power that they could wield if only they could 
combine against the authorities’.'*® The Midnapore 
no-tax campaign was organised against a Local Self- 
Government Act of Bengal, which entailed additional 
taxation for the establishment of village union-boards. 
Inspite of Government’s continued obstinacy and 
repressive policy the Act had to be withdrawn in 1922. 
The Sikhs, who had a long-standing grievance against 
their Mahants in the Punjab, launclied an agitation 
against these reactionary prince-priests who were a 
close ally of British Imperialism. Thus the Akali 

^ Nehru, Autobiography^ p. 67. 

Ibid, p. 66. 

^ Bose, The Indian Struggle^ Part II, p. 84. 
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attempt to dispossess the Mahants and to bring the 
Gurudwaras under public control was regarded by the 
Bureaucracy as a challenge to the Government. The 
Akalis—the militant wing of the Sikhs—following the 
non-violent non-cooperatioti policy of the Congress sent 
in numerous Jathas of volunteers to offer Satyagrah 
at Gurudwaras. At Nankana Sahib the local Mahant 
who ‘had stored 4000 cartridges and 65 revolvers’ 
perpetrated the great tragedy when ‘pilgrims were shot 
down and, while yet life was lingering, thrown into the 
burning pit’.''® The Government, inspitc of their best 
efforts through repressive measures to support the 
Mahant, had to concede the Akali demand by introdu¬ 
cing necessary legislation in the Punjab Council. Though 
the brunt of the communal fury of the Moplas of 
Malabar fell on the Hinclus and thereby attempted 
to cut the very roots of Hiudu-Muslim unity never¬ 
theless it was ‘also an attack on the Government and, as 
such, caused them considerable anxiety and embar¬ 
rassment.’®* 

The Nationalist activities were not merely confined 
to the triple boycott but were extended to a compre¬ 
hensive field of constructive work. A vast net-work 
of‘National Universities, National Colleges and Nation¬ 
al Schools’ sprung up throughout the country. Na¬ 
tional Muslim University of Aligarh, Bengal National 
University, Gujrat Vidyaoith, Kashi Vidyapilh, Bihar 
Vidyapith, Tilak Maharashtra Vidyapith, Anglo-Arabic 
College and Azad School of Delhi, were some of the 
pioneer educational institutions founded in the wake 
of non-cooperation where thousands of students, who 
had left Government controlled institutions, got their 
admission. Hand-weaving and spinning were started 
on a tremendous scale. Lacs of Charkhas were manu¬ 
factured and popularised even in the tiniest and the 
remotest village, so that Khaddar in spite of its coarse¬ 
ness became the cloth of common dress. The scheme 
had its far-reaching economic effects as it provided 

Sitaramayya, Tht History of the Congress, Vol, I, p. 213. 

» Boic, The Indian Struggle, Part II, p, 93. 
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livelihood to many thousands of poor people through¬ 
out the countr)^ Volunteer corps were raised by 
thousands. National Funds were raised and Tilak 
Swaraj Fund for the maintenance of non-cooperating 
lawyers was organised. The erst-while gap between 
the two communities was closed, and a happy era of 
Hindu-Muslim solidarity and joint political action was 
inaugurated. Thus was the Nationalist Movement 
made doubly strong. 

A very successful boycott of the two Royal visitors— 
The Duke of Connaught and the Prince of Wales—was 
achieved. The King’s uncle, the Duke of Connaught, 
came to India in January 1921 to inaugurate the new 
Councils, and wherever he went he was greeted with 
boycott demonstrations, Black Flags and Hartals. 
On the 17th November, the Prince of Wales, with the 
purpose of assuaging the anti-Goverument feelings and 
winning o\er support for the Government, landed at 
Bombay, which became the scene of a serious riot. 
The Prince’s \'isit was boycotted all over the country. 
Particularly at Calcutta the demonstration against the 
Prince was so great ‘that the Anglo-Indian papers, the 
“Statesman” and “Englishman”, wrote the next day 
that Congress Volunteers had taken possession of the 
city and the Gosernment had abdicated’. 

The Government reacted to the situation by following 
a policy of repression, as well as of carrying negotiations 
for a compromise. By the end of the year 1921, all the 
top-ranking leaders, with the exception of Gandhiji, 
were behind the prison bars. Volunteer corps had 
been banned. Mass arrests had risen the number of 
political prisoners to thirty thous^ind and jails were 
being filled up. Meetings, processions and demons¬ 
trations were being forcibly broken up, and the Govern¬ 
ment stood ‘puzzled and perplexed’. External pressure 
on the British Government was equally great. The 
Sinn Fein had forced the British to a treaty; treaties 
between Turkey and Afghanistan, and between Persia 
and Russia had been entered into; and the Wafdists 
in Egypt were exerting tremendous pressure. The 
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whole of the Middle East and the Indian sub-continent 
was in ferment. Lord Reading, in order to make the 
visit of the Prince a success, entered into negotiations 
with Pt. Malaviya, promised to ‘withdraw the noti¬ 
fication declaring Congress Volunteers illegal and 
release all those who had been incarcerated’, and further 
assured the summoning of ‘a Round Table Conference 
of the representatives of the Government and the 
Congre.ss to settle the future constitution of India’. 
Pt. Malaviya contacted Deshbandhu Das and Maulana 
A/ad, both of whom favoured the offer in view of the 
fact that the general terms of the agreement, particu¬ 
larly, the release of the prisonei's, just within Mahatmaji’s 
promised one year’s time of Swaraj which was coming 
to an end on the 31st December, 1921, ‘would appear 
to popular imagination as a great triumph for the 
Congress’.®* Mahatmaji w^as adamant on the immedi¬ 
ate release of Ali Brothers and ‘on an announcement 
regarding the date and composition of the Round 
Table Conference’. Thus were the negotiations broken. 

When the Ahmedabad Congress Session was held in 
the last w^cek of December 1921, the movement, inspite 
of repression, was on its triumphal march. In the 
absence of the president-elect, Deshbandhu Das, who 
was in jail, Hakim Ajmal Khan presided. 

By the main Resolution the Congress expressed the 
view ‘that by reason of the adoption of non-violent 
Non-cooperation the country has made great advance 
in fearlessness, self-sacrifice and self-respect’ and that 
‘the movement has greatly damaged the prestige of the 
Government’. It also opined ‘that Civil Disobedience 
is the only civilised and effective substitute for an 
armed rebellion’ and appointed ‘Mahatma Gandhi 
as the sole Executive authority of the Congress,’ with the 
right ‘to appoint a successor in emergency’.®® 

On 1st February 1922, Gandhiji gave a week’s notice 
to the Viceroy of his intention to start mass civil 

Bose, The Indian Struggle^ Part II, p. 99. 

M Ibid, p. 100. 

*• Sitaramayya, The HisUny of ike Congress, Vol. I, pp. 225*227. 
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disobedience, unless the Government released all 
non-violent prisoners and permitted activities of non¬ 
violent nature. 

(c) Its Withdrawal and Appraisal :— Three days after, 
on the 4th February, 1922, a tragic event‘changed the 
course of Indian History’.®'* At Chauri Chaura, a 
small town in the Gorakhpur District of the United 
Provinces, a mob of 3,000 people in retaliation to 
police firing surrounded the Police Station and set 
fire to it. One Inspector of Police and twenty seven 
police constables were burnt alive in flames. 'Phis 
violent incident had a profound effect on Mahatmaji, 
and the Working Committee at its meeting at Bardoli 
on the 12th February, 1922, suspended the mass Civil 
Disobedience. Congressmen were asked to stop the 
defiance of laws and governmental decrees and the 
no-rent campaign. A constructive programme was 
outlined; hand-weaving and spinning, removal of un- 
touchability, extension of national education, establish¬ 
ment of Panchayats, and promotion of inter-communal 
unity were recommended. 

Tlic Bardoli decision, as it came at a time when the 
tempo of the movement was at its highest and the 
prestige of tlic Government at its lowest, when the nation 
in a mood of defiance and fearlessness was prepared 
to go to the extent of making any sacrifice, and when 
men had looked forward to reaching tlic goal in high 
hopes and expectation, gave a rude shock to the country 
causing consternation among all sections of ojiinion. 
The dramatic events f»f the last two years reached 
their anti-climax and jirodiuaxl psychological reaction. 
Congressmen among themselves raised a standard of 
revolt against the decision. Long letters and telegrams 
poured in. Pandit Motilal and Lajpat Rai writing 
from behind the prison bars ‘made no secret of their 
displeasure and disappointment and disgust at the 
sudden termination of the movement.’®® To Subhash 

** Tilak and others, Mahatma Gandhi^ p. 152. 

“ Sitaramayya, Thi History of the Congress, Vol. I, p. 237. 
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Bose, ‘the sounding of the order of retreat just when 
public enthusiasm was reaching the boiling-point was 
nothing short of a national calamity’.®* Pandit Jawahar- 
lal writes, ‘we were angry when we learnt of this stoppage 
of our struggle at a time when we seemed to be con¬ 
solidating our position and advancing on all the fronts.’®’ 
It is in such a heightened atmosphere of excitement and 
bitterness that the All India Congress met on the 24th 
February, 1922, at Delhi. Dr. Moonjc tabled a vote 
of censure against Gandhiji. The storm blew off, the 
leader stood unassailcd and the Bardoli decision was 
endorsed. 

As a matter of fact the pressure of the Movement 
had greatly told upon the Government, flic Viceroy 
in a telegraphic message on the 19th Feb., 1922, 
visualises the situation as: 

“The lower classes in the towns have been seriousK 
affected.... In certain areas peasants have been 
affected.... the Akali movement.... has penetrated 
to the rural Sikhs .... A large portion of the Moham¬ 
medan population throughout the country is em¬ 
bittered and sullen.... grave possibilities.... The 
Government of India are prepared for disorder of a 
more formidable nature than has in the past occurred 
and do not seek to minimise in any way the fact that 
great anxiety is caused by the situation.” 

(Telegraphic Correspondence regarding the situation 
in India, Cmd. 1586-1922.) 

And yet the movement was called off. To those, 
with an experience of the working of Gandhian mind 
and of his activities extending over a period of more 
than three decades, it should not be difficult to discover 
the reasons for this sudden suspension of the movement. 
The reasons arc embedded in the very philosophy and 
technique of the Mahatma. To Gandhiji, ‘Non-violent 
attainment of self-Government presupposes a non¬ 
violent control over the violent elements in the country.’®* 

^ Bose, The Indian Struggle^ Part II, p. 108. 

Nehru, An Autobiography^ p. 81, 

** Qjaoted from Mahatma Candhi*s Speeches and Writings^ p. 656. 
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^If we arc not to evolve violence out of non-violence, 
it is quite clear that we must hastily retrace our steps 
and re-establish an atmosphere of peace, rearrange 
our programme and not tliiiik of starting mass civil 
disobedience, until we aie sure of peace being started 
and in spite of Government provwation/^*^ Gandhian 
philosophy of action is a philosophy of non-violence in 
thought and deed. AVith 53 dead and 400 wounded 
on the occasion of Prince of Wales’ visit in Bombay on 
the 17th Nov., ’21, and with a miniature repetition on 
the 13th January, ’22, on a similar occasion in Madras, 
and with twenty-two persons burnt and killed at 
Chauri Chaiira on the 4tli Feb., ’22, the Movement 
ceased to be non-violent in its character as was enjoined 
by the Congress Resolution. Hence the moral justi¬ 
fication for its withdraw^al. 

The Delhi Congress endorsed the Bardoli decision 
and with it the Non-cooperation came to an end. But 
a few years after the submerged waters of turbulent 
Nationalism burst forth once again. 

The Government struck the final blow on the 13th 
March, ’22, when Gandhiji was arrested. On the 
18th March, at Ahmedabad, began the most historic 
of all historic trials. Just as centuries back, Jesus of 
Nazareth appeared before Pontius Pilate, this frail 
and truthful apostle of Indian freedom appeared before 
the persecutors of his nation. He pleaded guilty and 
was sentenced to six years’ imprisonment. 

The Non-cooperation movement with its abrupt end 
has come in handy for criticism from people of differing 
shades of public opinion. The Report of the Civil 
Disobedience Enquiry Committee set up by the Con¬ 
gress, deplores the unsatisfactory conditions and ‘paucity 
of national institutions’; regards the boycott of courts 
as a failure; opines that the many Khaddar Bhandars 
do not ‘deal exclusively in the genuine stuff’; and points 
out that the ‘pendulum’ of liquor consumption ‘swung 
back and asserted itself again’®^ when the pickets were 

Quoted iVorn Mahatma GandhVs Speeches add Writings^ p. 658. 

Quoted from Chintamani’s Indian Politics since the Mutiny, pp. 140-143. 
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removed. The linking of the Khilafat Movement with 
the Indian national demands has been regarded as 
a retrogressive step, as the Khilafit stood for the revival 
of ‘the romantic, old world traditions of Islamic theo- 
cracy’.®^ Nehru’s view ‘that this sudden bottling up 
of a great movement contributed to a tragic develop- 
mcnt’®“ is amply testified by the tragic Muharram 
riots of 1923 in Bengal and the Punjab v\ hen ‘the sup¬ 
pressed violence’ found vent in communal fury. To 
Deshbandhu Das, the failure of the movement was 
inherent in Gandhian leadership, for the Mahatma, 
after ‘reaching the zenith of his campaign’ in the very 
hour of the victory, ‘loses his nerve and begins to falter’.*® 
To Subhash Bose, ‘the promise of Swaraj within one 
year was not only unwise but childish.’ According to 
Palme Dutt, the Congress leadership associated with 
Gandhiji, called off the movement as the masses threat¬ 
ened ‘those propertied class interests with which 
they themselves were still in fact closely linked’.®^ 
Desai shares the same view when he says that the 
Bardoli Resolution revealed that the ‘bourgeois leader¬ 
ship of the Congress’ ‘was closely aligned to the vested 
interests like zemindari and was apprehensive of any 
mass movement which would jeopardise those interests.’®® 
Undoubtedly, the Non-cooperation Movement, in so far 
as it aimed at undoing the Turkish and Punjab wrongs, 
proved a failure. What turn the events would have 
taken if the Movement had been allowed to run inspite 
of the growing violence, falls not within the realm of 
political science but idle speculation. 

Inspitc of its apparent failure, the Non-co-operation 
took heroic and eventful strides and furthered the cause 
of national emancipation. Attempts to treat the Non- 
co-operation Movement in isolation are bound to lead 
to an inadequate understanding of it. The movement 
is an integral part of a plan and a process beginning 

Polak and others, Mahatma Candhiy p. 160. 

** Nehru, An Autobiof^raphy^ p. 86. 

Bose, The Indian Stru^iigle^ Part II, p, 103. 

Dull, India To-day, p. 290. 

Desai, Social Background of Indian Nationalism, p. 322. 
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in August 1920 and ending in August 1947. The Non- 
cooperation M as an experiment. And as an experiment 
its value lay in its providing data for the future. As a 
plan of non-violent political action it provided ample 
opportunities for training in self-discipline. It raised 
the status of the individual and the nation, made men 
fearless and self-sacrificing, and tampered with the 
prestige of the Government. Jawaharlal Nehru says: 

“A more vital truth, however, lay in its effect on the 
masses. I herc was a tremendous feeling of release 
there, a throwing-off of a great burden, a new sense of 
freedom. The fear that had crushed them retired into 
background, and they straightened their backs and 
raised their heads. 

The non-cooperation made the nationalist movement 
revolutionary and popular. Hitherto the urban intel¬ 
ligentsia were its vocal part. Now it spread to hundreds 
and thousands of village-folk who, enthused with a new 
spirit, took tip the banner of freedom. By its emphasis 
on the Charkha and Swadeshi, it not only provided 
employ ment on a large-scale alike to the city-dwellers 
and villagers, but gave an tficetive blow to the fast¬ 
growing British financcd-capital. By the novelty of its 
experiment in non-\’iolcnce it drew wide attention and 
world sympathies. Coming as it did in the post-war 
period of national upsurge in the A.sian countries, it 
inspired universal anti-imperialist sentiment all over 
Asia. The sesenth clause of the Bardoli Resolution 
assuring 'the Zemindars that the Congress movement is 
in no way intended to attack their legal rights’, is not 
indicative of an alliance with propertied classes, but 
expresses the caution of conservatism, a political 
exigency. 

The latcrday politics of the Congress, which resulted 
in the ultimate abolition of Zemindari System, amply 
justified the concltision. As regards Gandhian leader¬ 
ship no greater tribute could be paid than in the words 
of Coupland who says: 

“He had already changed the course of Indian 

Nehru, An Autobiography^ p. 69. 
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history. He had done what Tilak had Kiiled to do. He 
had converted the nationalist movement into a revo¬ 
lutionary movement. He had won over the Congress 
to the repudiation of the Britisli Government’s authority 
and the defiance of its laws.”*’ 


5. Non-Cooperation from within the Councils 

The post-Non-cooperation years were marked by 
Governmental repression, political reaction and Hindu- 
Muslira tension. Idyocl George, wlio headed the 
Coalition Government, appointed the Conservative 
Lord Peel as Secretary of .State instead of Montagu. 
The change in the Home Government resulted in the 
resignation of Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru, the Law Member. 
Llyod George, in order to bolster up tlie declining morale 
of the Indian Civil Ser\'ices, declared on 2nd August, 
1922, on the floor of the House that, ‘1 can see no period 
when they can dispense with the guidance and assistance 
of the small nucleus of the British Civil Service. They 
arc the steel-frame of the whole structure.’*** This set 
at nought the long-cherished hopes of the Indianisation 
of the seiwices. His other remark that the Indian 
Reforms though an ‘important experiment but still an 
experiment’, made the Reforms look no more than a 
sham. In 1923 the .Salt l ax was doubled and in 1924 
the Labour Government, inspite of its professed sym¬ 
pathy with the Indian cause, agreed to the revival of the 
hated Bengal Regulations of 1818, which gave the 
executive powers of imprisonment without trial. To 
prop up the loyal Indian States as a counter-weight 
against the rebellious British India, and to win over the 
goodwill of the princely order, the Indian States Bill, 
aiming to protect the States from agitation conducted 
from British India, was passed. 

The Secularisation of Turkey under Kamal Ataturk 
cut the silken cord that bound the Khilafat and the 

” Coupland, India A Re-Statementf p. 119. 

•• Ker^a Putra, The Working of Dyarchy in India, p. 38. 
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Non-Cooperation. Reactionary leadership excited com¬ 
munal frenzy. Instead of slogans of Hindu-Muslini 
unity, the cries of Tabligh, Sanguthan and Shuddhi 
rent the air. Muslim League, Hindu Mahasabha and 
the Arya Samaj, came to the forefront. The year 

1923 saw communal riots in Multan and Amritsar, in 

1924 they extended to Delhi, Nagpur, Lucknow, 
Shahjahanpur and Kohat, in 1925 Calcutta, Delhi and 
.\llahabad became scenes of terrible orgies. In Septem¬ 
ber 1924, Gandhiji was compelled by way ofexpatiation 
to undergo a last of 21 days, and a unity conference was 
called at Delhi, all without any cfl'cct. 

Another dexelopment was the growth of the pro¬ 
letarian ideas as a result of the success of the Russian 
Revolution. 

“A section of those who were di.ssatisfied with the 
Gandhian ideology and Gandhi’s constructive pro¬ 
gramme as well as the constitutionalism of Swaraj 
Party, studied and embraced socialist ideology and began 
to evolve rival programmes of Indian Independence from 
the standpoint of the new ideology.New pro¬ 
letarian parties of workeis and peasants, and Trade 
Unions were formed and socialist papers were started. 

The Congress reaction to this political climate resulted 
in the formation of two ideological schools—the “No- 
changers” and the “Changers”. The No-changets 
stood by the Gandhian constructive progiamme and 
were opposed to Council-entry; there ‘was nothing 
dynamic about them’ and they weie a band of‘inoffen¬ 
sive social reformers’. 

“The No-changers were supposed to be the ardent 
followers of the Alahatma, but like most disciples of 
the great, they prized the letter of the teaching more 
than the spirit.”'® The “changers”, better known as 
the Swarajists, were drifting towards ‘reformism and 
constitutionalism’. 7'hey had to their support the great 
document, the Civil Disobedience Enquiry Committee 
Report which made the following suggestions: 

Desai, Social Background of Indian Nationalism, p. 324. 

™ Nehru, An Autobiography, p. 104. 
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“Knock these councils on the head and you will 
accomplish what millions spent in foreign propaganda 
cannot achieve. AVrcck the reforms and you will 
smash at one blow the huge superstructure of world¬ 
wide deception which has cost millions to build.”” 
d’hey gave a new interpretation to Non-cooperation, 
and ad\’ocated the extension of the non-cooperation 
‘into the very aisles and chancel of the bureaucratic 
Church’ and through a jiolicy of ‘uniform, continuous 
and consistent obstruction’, to bring about the break¬ 
down of the New Act, and thci eby to give an effective 
answer to the bureaucracy who stood in the way of 
Swaraj. They pl umed to carry out their policies in 
the Central ancl Provincial legislatures and the local 
bodies. 

Before the Swarajists could get an approval from the 
Congress for their programme, a battle royal was 
waged between the two wings within the Congress, 
f’he no-changers were repiesented by Dr. Ansari, 
Rajcndra Prasad Ji, Rajagopalachari, Sardar Patel; 
while Motilal Nehru, C. R. Das, Lajpat Rai, Subhash 
Bose were atlvocales of the ‘change’. The Gaya 
Session (1922), over which C. R. Das presided, threw 
out the Swarajists’ programme of Council-entry, and 
thus mai'ked the temporary triumph of the No-changers. 
C. R. Das resigned from the Presidentship of the Con¬ 
gress, and started the Swarajist Party in collaboration 
with Motilal Nehru and Vithalbhai Patel. The special 
session of the Congress at Delhi, (Sept. 1923), by the 
astute handling of the situation by its President, Maulana 
Azad, saved a split in the Congress. The Congress in 
a permissive resolution declared that, ‘such Congress¬ 
men as have no leligious or other conscientious objec¬ 
tions against entering the legislatures arc at liberty to 
stand as candidates and to exercise their right of voting 
at the forthcoming elections.’"® The regular session 
of the Congress at Cocanada in December 1923, endors¬ 
ed the council-entry programme. The Belgaum Ses- 

Quoted from Gbintamanrs Indian Politics Since the Mutiny^ p. 144, 
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sion, (1924), presided over by Mahatma Gandhi, put 
its seal of approval on what has been called the Gandhi- 
Das Pact. 

“This agreement, known as the Gandhi-Das Pact, 
was to the effect that the Mahalrna was to devote him¬ 
self to the Khadi campaign, while the Sw'arajists were 
to be in charge of the political campaign.In short, 
the Swarajist ‘agreed to the sjiinning franchise’. Mahat¬ 
ma Gandhi ‘agreed to their work in the Council’. 

In the elections of 192.'h the Swairajists achieved over¬ 
whelming majorities in the Councils of Bengal and 
Central Provinces. In the Central Legislative Assembly 
they captured 45 seats out of a total of 145. The over¬ 
all election picture of 1923 was cjuite different from that 
of 1920, when the Moderates triumphed and helped the 
the bureauciacv in the working of 1919 Act. Bose, 
writing about the middle of 1921, says; 

“The Government felt hard-pressed from all sides. 
Not only in Bengal, but ihioughout the country, the 
local bodies (rnunicijialities, district boards, etc.), wen- 
coming under the control of the Nationalists, and to that 
extent official powei' and influence were being elimina¬ 
ted. In all the legislatures, a stiff fight w as being w-aged 
and in two province.-;, Central Provinces and Bengal, 
the working of the new constitution was paralysed.”’’ 

In the Central Legislatmc, Motilal Nehru's resolu¬ 
tion in favour of‘a Round Table Confei ence to recom¬ 
mend a scheme of Full Responsible Gov'ernmeut in India’ 
w'as passed. I’he Sw-arajists inflicted a series of defeats 
on the Gov'crnment in the passing of resolutions ‘for the 
release of certain political prisoners, for the repeal of 
Regulation III of 1818, for the imposition of a counter¬ 
vailing duty on South .African coal, imported into India, 
and for the appointment of a Committee of enquiry 
into the Sikh situation’. In the provincial legislature the 
obstructionist tactics in the field of transferred subjects, 
where the Veto could not help an elected minister 
responsible to the legislature, proved immensely sue- 
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cessful. In Central Provinces, the entire budget was 
thrown out, and no ministers could continue. In Bengal 
the ministers’ salaries were rejected and repeated attempts 
at restoration failed. Thus in both the provinces the 
working of the constitutional machinery became im¬ 
possible. The Swarajists’ tactics of walk-outs and ob¬ 
struction have been subjected to criticism particularly 
by the Moderates. Ghintainani says that tlic Swarajists 
having failed to ‘^wreck the reforms” 'made a brave 
show of a staged walk-out from all legislative bodies in 
March 1926,’’^ and Sapru described these theatricali¬ 
ties as "patriotism in locomotion”.’® In the opinion 
of Surendranath Bancrjea, ‘The obstructionists may 
temporarily pose as heroes who have defied an auto¬ 
cratic Government, but they will leave behind them for 
their countrymen the bitter harvest of their sinister 
activities.’” At times the Swarajists co-operated with 
the Government. This was so when they voted for 
the Steel Protection which gave to the Tatas a subsidy 
and when they accepted the membership of the Skeen 
Committee. The Government succeeded by offering 
baits of political preferment in creating defections in 
their rank and turning some into ‘Responsive Go-opera- 
tors’. Some Swarajists became ministers, some became 
Executive Councillors in the provinces later.’’® In the 
death of C. R. Das in 1925, the Swarajists received a 
serious set-back. 


6. The Simon Commission and Its Boycott 

Section 84 A of the Government of India Act 1919, 
provides for the appointment of Statutory Commission 
‘at the expiration of 10 years after the passing of the 
Government of India Act 1919’, for making enquiries, 
‘into the working of the system of government,’and for 
reporting necessary extension, modification or res¬ 
triction thereof. 

Chintamani, Indian Politics Since the Mutiny, p. 149. 
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In conformity with Section 84 A of the Government 
of India Act 1919, and by an Amending Act, Mr. Bald¬ 
win, tlie British Prime Minister, announced the appoint¬ 
ment of the Indian Statutory Commission, on the 8th 
November, 1927. A few days before. Lord Irwin, the 
Viceroy at Delhi, apprised important leaders including 
Mahatmaji, of the proposed Commission. Sir John 
Simon was the Chairman; Viscount Burnham, Lord 
Strathcona, Hon. Edward Codgan, Maj. Attlee, Col. 
Lane Fox and Vernon Hartshorn were the members. 
The chairman was a Liberal, tuo were Labourites and 
the remaining four were Conservatixes. The Commis¬ 
sion completed its w'ork in two visits to India. The first 
was the ‘preliminary ami to that extent informal’ visit, 
lasting from February 3 to March 31, 1928. I’he 
second was the ‘formal and exhaustive’ one, which 
lasted from October 11, 1928 to April 13, 1929. 

The announcement of the Commission ‘evoked a 
chorus of condemnation’ from all sections of Indian 
opinion, and on its two \isits, there stood between it 
and the representative public opinion, a solid w'all of 
opposition from one end of the country to another. The 
reasons for this universal condemnation and outright 
opposition are several. Firstly, the idea of an All- 
White Commission revolted against the lately deve¬ 
loped and cherished ideal of right of self-determination 
for India, secondly, the appointment of the Commission 
a couple of years prior to its due date created a natural 
and justified suspicion in the public mind, and lastly, 
the visits of the Commission coincided with the rising 
political temper caused by a combination of political 
and economic factors. 

The exclusion of Indians from the Commission shock¬ 
ed India. Sir Abdur Rahim, while criticizing the poli¬ 
cy by which ‘India’s sons are not to have any responsible 
part’, to be ‘a violation of, to start with, of the policy of 
the very Government of India Act of 1919 under which 
the Commission has been appointed’.’* Lajpat Rai 
regarded the scheme as a ‘flat negation of India’s right 

Quoted from Ranga’s India in the Crucible^ p. 70. 
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to have a determining voice in the settlement of her 
future constitution’.®® Lord Irwin’s proposal of com¬ 
mittees of Central Legislature and of the Provincial 
Legislatures ‘to draw up its views and proposals and 
lay them before the Commission for its examination’, 
and Mr. Baldwin’s contention ‘that the main questions 
shall be referred to a Joint Committee of Parliament 
and that the Indian Legislature shall have an oppor¬ 
tunity, by means of delegation, of examining the pro¬ 
posals and of discussing them thoroughly with the Joint 
Committee’, did not satisfy Indian public opinion. 
The plea that the Commission being a Parliamentary 
one, its membership must therefore be confined to the 
members of the two Houses, ‘was a mere pretext’ 
as ‘at that time there were two Indians in Parliament, 
Lord Sinha in the House of Lords, and Mr. Saklatwala 
in the House of Commons’. 

Section 84 A of the Government of India Act, 1919, 
provided for such a Commission ‘at the expiration of 
10 years’. But this premature appointment of the 
Statutory Commission created the opinion that the 
Conservative Party, in view' of the coming General 
Election in Britain in 1929, w'anted to forestall any 
Labour move in this direction. In the words of Ranga: 

“The Conservatives, whose purpose is to conserve 
and preserve British Imperialism, could not be expected 
to leave the decision in regard to the appointment of 
an Indian Commission until after the next General 
Election of 1929, as this was not a matter to be trifled 
with or left to a less responsible party which might 
succeed them. The Socialists, because of their extra¬ 
ordinary commitments against Imperialism and their 
repeated promises to India of granting her the right of 
self-determination, welcomed the decision...”*® Thus 
this particular fact cut at the root all hopes of an impar¬ 
tial and favourable treatment of Indian aspirations for 
political advance. 

•• Quoted from Ranga’s India in the Crucible, p. 71. 

C^hintamani, Indian Politics Since the Mutiny, p. 171, 

Ranga, India in the Crucible, p. 59. 
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Lastly, the appointment and period of enquiry by the 
Commission coincided with a period of general unrest 
and activity in the countiy. Inroads of Socialistic 
and Communistic ideas, dissatisfaction with both the 
Swarajist’s policies and the Gandhian constructive 
programme and worsening economic conditions com¬ 
bined to produce, particularly among the working class 
and the youth, a feeling of impatience and militancy. 
Pandit Nehru gives a graphic picture:— 

“Early in 1926 India was still quiescent; passive per¬ 
haps not fully reco\ ered from the effort of 1919-1922; 
in 1928 she seemed fresh, actix e, and full of suppressed 
energy. Ex crywhere there xx^as cx idcnce of this: among 
the industrial workers, the peasantry, middle class 
youth and the intelligentsia generally.’’®* 

There was bitter resentment against Government of 
India’s stabilization of the Rupee at Is. Gd., on the re¬ 
commendation of Sir Ba.sil Blackett, the Finance Mem¬ 
ber, much against the Indian public opinion in and out¬ 
side the legislature. This change from the traditional 
16d. ratio put a premium on imports. It also meant 
that the Indian producer of raxv material, xvho produced 
for the world market, received 2d. per rupee lesser 
ihan he used to gel foimerly, thereby loxvering his 
standard of lix'ing. ‘Thus computing the total {exports, 
say for 1925, at 316 CTon^s onc-clght of 316 crorcs or 
nearly 40 crores would be lost to the rvot year aftc'r \'car/ 
The new ratio affected the industrialists, the workers, 
the peasants, all alike. 

The conditions of the labour were fast deteriorating. 
Inspite of the huge profits made by the industrialists 
during the xx’ar and the post-war years, the miserable 
lot of the labour continued year after year. I'he slight 
rise in the wages xvas counterbalanced by the corres¬ 
ponding rise in prices. Workers’ movement and Trade 
Lfnion organizations grew, and a strike wave ran through¬ 
out the country between the years 1928 and 1929. In 
1928, the strike in Tata Iron and Steel Works involved 

Nehru, An Autobiography^ p. 170. 

Sitaramayya, The History of the Congress, Vol. I, p. 309. 
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18,000 workers, a little later, the Bombay Textile strike 
affected 1,50,000 workers, the East Indian Railway 
(Lilloan) strike 10,000 workers. Tinplate Company 
(Jamshedpur) 4,000 workers, Oil and Petrol Works at 
Budge-Budge 6,000 and Jute Mills in and near Calcutta, 
2,00,000 workers. 

“The strike wave reached its peak in 1929 when 
531,059 workers were involved in contrast to 131,655 
workers involved in 1927.”®® 

These strikes, together with w'orkers, active partici¬ 
pation in political processions and demonstrations, 
amply showed the growing class-consciousness and 
militancy of the Indian proletariat. 

The peasantry too showed growing restlessness. 
The conditions of the peasantry, particularly in Oudh 
were appalling. Tenant demonstrations and protest 
meetings became common. In Bardoli (Gujrat) the 
heroic no-rent campaign conducted under the leader¬ 
ship of Sardar Patel, resulted in the abandonment of 
increase in rent by Government. 

The most militant of all these militant forces was the 
student movement. Frustrated and disillusioned, with no 
openings and with suppressed energies, the youth supplied 
to the Nationalist Movement elements of resurgency 
and revolution. Under this impulse a number of youth 
organizations were formed throughout the country. 
The most important of these was the All-India Youth 
Congress. Others were, All-India Naujawan Bharat 
Sabha, the Youth Association and the Students’ Asso¬ 
ciation, each with its provincial branches. These youth 
associations took an active part in the boycott of the 
Simon Commission. 

With the rising tide of disaffection and such forces of 
rcsuigency, the All-White Commission, the emissaries 
of Imperialist Tories, was bound to be boycotted. Not 
only this. In the very situation was inherent the Mass 
Movement that was in the offing. 

Congressmen, Muslim Leaguers, Moderates, Indepen- 

Refer to Bose’s Indian Struggle, Part II, pp. 216-217. 

•• Desai, Social Background of Indian Nationalism, p. 327. 
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dents, all alike joined in the boycott of the Simon Seven. 
The Madras Congress (1927') resolved ‘that the only 
self-respecting course for India to adopt is to boycott 
the Commission at every stage and in every form’. In 
February 1928, the Legislative Assembly passed Lala 
Lajpat Rai’s motion declaring the constitution and the 
scheme of the Commission as unacceptable. Where- 
ever the Commission went, they were greeted with 
shouts of ‘Simon, Go Back’, and were denounced as 
‘an eye-w'ash’, ‘an affront to Indians’, ‘an insult and 
humiliation’. Alany of the .sittings of the Commission 
were conducted within closed doors and it was always 
under heavy police guard, with its movements often 
kept a secret from the public. Public hartals, boycott 
demonstrations and black flag processions greeted the 
Commission wherever it went. Clashes betw'een the 
public and the police became a common feature. At 
Lahore, the police mercilessly assaulted wdth ‘baton and 
lathi blow s’ Lala Lajpat Rai, who was heading a peace¬ 
ful boycott procession. ‘Lalaji was one of the sufferers, 
and it is believed that his death was hastened by this 
cowardly assault. But inspite of this charge being made 
openly', an impartial inquiiy was denied by Govern¬ 
ment.’®’ At Lucknow' Pandit Jawaharlal and Pandit 
Pant received serious injuries in an assault on them 
while leading a procession. The visit of the Commission 
gave to the revolutionaries an opportunity to indulge 
in violent demonstration against ‘the “Satanic Govern¬ 
ment” which must either be ended or mended’. Saun¬ 
ders, a British Junior Police Officer, who was believed 
by the revolutionaries to be responsible for the asault 
on Lalaji, w'as assassinated. At Delhi in the Assembly 
a bomb was thrown by' Bhagat Singlf and Batukeshwar 
Dutt. Bhagat Sihgh was a leader of the Punjab Nau- 
jawan Bharat Sabha and a nephew of Sardar Ajit Singh, 
a deportee to Burma. Bhagat Singh soon grew to the 
stature of a national hero and became the idol of the 
youth. Later on he, along with his comrades Raj Guru 
and Sat Dev, was executed for the murder of Saunders. 

Sitaraxnayya, The History of the Congress, Vol. I, p. 320. 
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In the opinion of the Karachi Congress (1931) ‘this triple 
execution is an act of wanton vengeance and is a deli¬ 
berate flouting of the unanimous demand of the Nation 
of commutation.’®* ‘Finally there was a plot to wreck 
the Commission’s special train.’*® 


7. The Nehru Report 

Lord Birkenhead, while explaining in the House of 
Lords the All-White composition of the Simon Commis¬ 
sion, took the plea that a unanimous report from Indians 
was impossible and remarked: 

“That you would have a very strong partisan Hindu 
report, you would have a very strong Muslim report, 
and you would ha\'e three or four other dissenting Re¬ 
ports from various sections deeply interested in the 
decisions which are taken.”®* The Indian Nationalists 
took the remarks as a challenge and set to the task of 
producing a constitutional scheme for India. To this 
effect the Congress convened an All-Parties Conference 
at Delhi, during the months of February and March 
1928. After twenty-five sittings, the Conference appoin¬ 
ted a Committee of nine members under the president¬ 
ship of Pandit Motilal Nehru, to draft, on the basis of 
‘full responsible government, the principles of a con¬ 
stitution before 1st July, 1928’. 

The Committee, within three months, prepared a Re¬ 
port with the following provisions:— 

1. A fully responsible government on the model of 
the Dominions, and the attainment of that status as 
‘the next immediate step’. 

2. The evolution of the Federal structure through the 
joining of the Indian States. 

3. Bicameral legislature at the Centre. The Senate 
to be elected indirectly by the provincial legislatures 
and the House of Representatives. 


Sitarainayya, The History of the Congress, p. 456. 
Gangulcc, The Making of Federal India, p. 63. 
Coalman, Tears of Destiny, p. 205. 
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4. The creation of a Supreme Court and drastic 
curtailment of the jurisdiction of the Privy Council, 

5. Autonomy for the provinces, but residuary powers 
with the Centre. 

6. Responsible executives both at tlie Centre and 
in the provinces. 

7. Repudiated the practice of separate representation 
and w eightage, recommended joint electorate with re¬ 
servation of seats for the minorities in proportion to 
population, and laid down the principle of safeguards, 
guarantees and cultural autonomy for the minorities. Mi¬ 
norities, besides the reserve scats, could contest for others. 

8. Adult Franchise. 

9. Drew a list of Nineteen Fundamental Rights to 
be incorporated in the Statute. 

10. The creation of Sind and Karnatak as separate 
provinces and raising the North-Western Frontier 
Province to the level of other provinces. 

11. The New Central Government to take over the 
paramountcy as inhered in the British Go\’crnment. 

The Nehru Report was rightly acclaimed as a magni¬ 
ficent constitutional achievement, and ‘a great contri¬ 
bution towards the solution of India’s political and 
communal problems’. The Report, with slight modi¬ 
fication, was adopted by the All-Parties Conference at 
Lucknow in August 1928. The Congress Working 
Committee approved it. But the All Parties Muslim 
Conference which met in Delhi on 21st December, 1928, 
under the presidentship of the Agha Khan, revealed 
Muslim opposition to the Nehru Report. I'he Nation¬ 
alist Muslims supported the Report, others opposed it 
on some ground or other, thus giving to Jinnah the 
opportunity to frame his Fourteen Points as the basis 
of Muslim demands. Bose gives a correct assessment 
of the situation when he .says: 

“In such a country there are bound to be parties 
which arc under the thumb of the Government and 
these parties can always hold up the ratification of a 
document like the Nehru Report.”®^ 

Bose, The Indian Struggle, Part II, p. 220. 
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8. The Congress Ultimatum to the Government 

The 1928 Calcutta Session of the Congress is an im¬ 
portant landmark in the National Struggle, for it is in 
this Session that we see the beginnings of the second 
Mass Movement. The Congress, ‘wdiilst adhering to 
the resolution relating to complete Independence 
passed at the Madras Congress’, adopted the consti¬ 
tution drawn up in the Nehru Report. It further de¬ 
clared “that the Congress shall not be bound by the 
constitution if it is not acce]:)ted on or before the 31sl 
December, 1930, and provided further that in the event 
of non-acceptance by the British Parliament by that 
date, the Congress will revive non-violent Non-coope¬ 
ration by advising the country to refuse taxation and 
every aid to Government.”®- This ultimatum hy the 
Congress represents Gandhiji's successful efforts at a 
compromise between those wdio siij^ported the goal of 
Dominion Status and the younger Ciongressmen led 
by Nehru and Bose, who stood for complete Indepen¬ 
dence. Thus the path of resistance w as clearly marked 
out, and in the event of the Government’s failure to 
comply with the National demand, a struggle would 
become inevitable. 

The coming to power of the Labour Party in England 
as a result of the 1927 General Election raised high 
hopes of a speedy and satisfactory solution of the Indian 
problem. Ramsay MacDonald at tire British Common¬ 
wealth Labour Conference on 2nd July, 1928 said: 

‘T hope that within a period of months rather than 
years, there wnll be a new Dominion added to the Com- 
monw^ealth of our nations, a Dominion of another race 
a Dominion that will find self-respect as an equal with 
the Commonwealth. I refer to India. 

The I.abour Manifesto.-Labour and the Nation— 

for the 1929 General Election declared 'the right of the 
Indian people to self-government and self-determi¬ 
nation’®^ as the Party’s official policy. 

Sitaramayya, The History of the Congress^ Vol. I, p. 330. 

Quoted from Gangulec’s, The Making of Federal India, p. 68. 

« Ibid, p. 69. 
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It was under such an atmosphere of expectancy that 
Lord Irwin, the Viceroy, was summond in June, 1929, 
to London. On his return the Viceroy made on 31st 
Oct., 1929, the following announcement:— 

(i) “In view of the doubts which have been expres¬ 
sed both in Great Britain and in India regarding the 
interpretations to be placed on the intentions of the 
British Government, in enacting the Statute of 1919, 
I am authorised on behalf of His Majesty’s Government 
to state clearly that in their judgment it is implicit in 
the Declaration of 1917 that the natural issue of India’s 
constitutional progress, as there contemplated, is the 
attainment of Dominion status... In the full realisation 
of this policy, it is evidently important that the Indian 
States should be afforded an opportunity of finding 
their place.” 

(ii) “The adoption by the Prime Minister of Sir 
John Simon’s recommendation of a conference in which 
His Majesty’s Government should meet representatives 
both of British India and of the States, for the purpose 
of seeking the greatest possible measure of agreement 
for the final proposal to submit to Parliament.” 

(iii) “It is unprofitable to deny the right of Par¬ 
liament to form its free and deliberate judgment 
as it would be short-sighted of Parliament to under¬ 
rate the importance of trying to reach a solution which 
might carry with it the willing consent of political 
India.”*^ 

The statement had a profound effect on Indian 
leaders, who representing all the parties, issued a Mani¬ 
festo from Delhi, thanking the Viceroy and expressing 
their hope that the proposed Round Table Conference 
would meet ‘to frame a Dominion Constitution for India’. 
But even before the ink of the Viceroy’s pronouncement 
was dry, there was an uproar in both the Houses. 
Lord Reading objected to the use of the words ‘Domi¬ 
nion Status’, Lord Birkenhead advised the Commission 
to treat the announcement ‘as irrelevance’. The La¬ 
bour Government, who did not want to make the Indian 

Quoted from Gangulee’s, The Making of Federal India^ pp. 70-71. 
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issue a matter of confidence, beat a hasty retreat, and 
declared that there was no radical change in their 
policy towards India. A last effort at rapprochement 
too failed. At a meeting on 23rd December, 1929, 
where Dr. Sapru, Pt. Motilal, Vallabhai Patel and 
Jinnah were present, Lord Irwin’s failure to assure 
Gandhiji that the Round Table Conference would 
proceed on the basis of Dominion Status, precipitated 
matters. All hopes of reconciliation were set at nought. 
The die was cast and the National struggle became a 
certainty. 

In consequence of the Calcutta Ultimatum and the 
Government’s failure to respond to the Congress de¬ 
mand for the acceptance of the Nehru Report by 31st 
of December, 1929, the Lahore Congress (1929) decided 
upon a new course of action which resulted in the 
Civil Disobedience Movement. The Congress declared 
‘Swaraj’ to mean ‘Complete Independence’. It called 
upon Congressmen to resign their seats from legislatures, 
and not to participate in future elections; enjoined upon 
the Nation to prosecute zealously the constructive pro¬ 
gramme of the Congress; and authorised the All-India 
Congress Committee, ‘whenever it deems fit, to launch 
upon a programme of Civil Disobedience including 
non-payment of taxes, whether in selected areas or 
otherwise.’ 

At 12, midnight, on 31st December, 1929, the flag 
of Complete Independence was unfurled. 



CHAPTER SEVEN 


FROM CIVIL DISOBEDIENCE TO OFFICE 
ACCEPTANCE (1929-1939) 


L The Civil Disobedience Movement 

The closing years of the preceding period have 
brought to our view tlie gathering clouds of national 
discontent and youthful fury that had collected over the 
Indian political skies. A world-wide slump, agrarian 
unrest, economic distress among all classes, the grow¬ 
ing unemployment, the shattered hopes of justice and 
fairplay at (lie hands of the rulers, and the impetus 
provided by the bo\ cott of the Commission, had paved 
the way for 'a light to the finish’. The decision to 
launch Civil Disobedience had already been taken 
at the Lahore Congn\ss (1929). Now remained its 
execution. And the Congress did execute the de¬ 
cision and launch the Movement. Thus this political 
])hase represents the Second Mass Movement under 
Gandhian leadership. Wliile the political storm was 
raging with its fury, tlic British, in their Metropolis, 
were deliberating upon the future constitution of India. 
Soon after, tlie Movement was withdrawn and a Cons¬ 
titution enacted. By the sheer force of circumstances, 
it fell to the lot of the rebel Congress to work it out. 

The year 1930, opened with the celebration of Puma 
Swaraja Day—Januar}' 26th—all over the country, when 
the Independence Declaration was read with a solemn 
dedication. 7’he Declaration reads: 

‘AVe believe tliat it is the inalienable right of the 
Indian people, as of any other people, to have freedom 
and to enjoy the fruits of their toil and have necessities 
of life, so that they may have full opportunities of 
growth. . . The British Government in India has not 
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only deprived Indian people of their freedom but has 
based itself on the exploitation of the masses, and has 
ruined India economically, politically, culturally and 
spiritually. . . 

“India has been ruined economically. . . 

“Customs and currency have been so manipulated 
as to heap further burdens on the peasantry. . . 

“Politically, India’s status has never been so re¬ 
duced as under the British regime. . . 

“Culturally, the system of education has torn us from 
our moorings. . . 

“Spiritually, compulsory disarmament has made us 
unmanly and. . . an alien army of occupation, employed 
with deadly effect to crush in us the spirit of resistance. 

“We hold it to be a crime against man and God to 
submit any longer to a rule that has caused the four¬ 
fold disaster to our country. . . and will prepare for 
Civil Disobedience. . . We, therefore, hereby solemnly 
resolve to carry out the Congress instructions issued 
from time to time for the purpose of establishing Puma 
Swaraj.”' 

On the 30th January, 1930 Gandhiji started his broad¬ 
side attack on the Government by publishing in Toung 
India his Eleven Points Demand, which included: 
Total Prohibition, Reduction of ratio to Is. 4d., Reduc¬ 
tion of Land Revenue by 50%, Abolition of Salt Tax, 
Reduction of Military Expenditure by 50%, Reduction 
of salaries of high grade services, Protective Tariff 
on foreign cloth, passage of Coastal Tariff Reservation 
Bill, Discharge of Political prisoners. Abolition of the 
C.I.D. and Free issue licences for fire-arms.* Mahat- 
maji’s demand failed to receive any response from the 
Viceroy. 

The Congress Committee, meeting at Sabarmati in 
February, authorised Gandliiji and his followers to 
start Civil Disobedience. 

Mahatma Gandhi, in a letter to the Viceroy on 2nd 
March, 1930, informed him of his intention ‘to dis- 

*. Sitaramayya, The History of the Congress, Vol. I, pp. 363-364. 

» Ibid, p. 366. 
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regard the provisions of the Salt Lawns’. On the 12th 
March he started with 79 co-workers to disobey the 
Salt Laws at Dandi. This small band of devout 
Satyagrahis as it wound its way through fields and 
forests of Gujrat, touching at tiny and far-off hamlets, 
giving the message of Satyagrah to thousands of village- 
folks, aroused tlie greatest enthusiasm and stirred the 
whole country Mith the magic wave of Satyagrah. 

‘Salt became a mysterious word, a word of power. 
During the three weeks' March, the Salt Satyagrah 
caught the imagination of the Nation and gained mo¬ 
mentum. On tlie (ith .\piil, when Gandhiji picked 
up some pieces of salt lying on the beach, he started 
the Givil Disobedience. And tliis was the signal for 
the whole counti)-. The manufacture of Salt, and 
thereby the \'iolation of Salt Laws started en masse. 
The Salt Satyagrah might have "bewildered’ some, as 
they ‘could not quite fit in a national struggle with 
common salt'.'’ 'fhe \iolation of the Salt Law harl an 
immense appeal to the common man, who was de- 
pri\ed of an indigenous industry which manufactured 
salt freely from the soil or the sea water. It was ‘doubly 
inequitous’, as it prohibited the use of salt available 
from nature and forced him to import it from outside, 
overburdening even the poorest by a Salt Ta.x. 

Gandhiji’s programme of Satyagrah, as enjoined 
in the. article, ‘When I am Arrested,’® published on the 
27th February, was as simple as it was w'idc in .scope. 
He writes, ‘A votary of Satyagrah should find himself 
in one of the following states: 

1. In prison or in an analogous state 

or 

2. Engaged in Civil Disobedience, 

or 

3. Under orders at the spinning wheel, or at some 
work advancing Swaraj.’ 

* Nehru, An Autobiography^ p. 210. 

♦Ibid, p. 210. 

‘ Refer to Sitaramayya’s The History of the Congress, Vol. I, pp. 380-83. 
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Thus the injunction demanded some form or other 
of Civil Disobedience, the violation of the laws of an 
alien Government, who had no right to rule. To 
women, Gandhiji appealed, to picket liquor and foreign 
cloth shops and to do spinning. 

On May the 4th, Mahatmaji was airested. That 
was the signal for the whole of India. Illegal manufac¬ 
ture of salt, picking up of contraband salt and picketting 
of liquor and foreign cloth shops started. Soon the 
Movement was extended to the violation of forest 
laws in parts of Bombay Presidency and Central Pro¬ 
vinces and no-rent campaign in parts of Madras, Guj- 
rat, Punjab, Bengal and the United Provinces. ‘Ac¬ 
cording to oflicial ligures, more than sixty thousand 
Civ'il Rc.sisters were cast in prison. .Special prisons had 
to be improvised at short notice but these were filled 
up in no time.'® 'fhousands of students left schools and 
colleges. Legislators resigned their seats from the 
Assembly and the Councils, and Government servants 
gave up their jobs in hundreds. 

“By the autumn of 1930 imports of cotton piece goods 
had dropped to between a third and a fourth of what 
they were in the same months of the previous year... 
Sixteen British-owned mills in Bombay had been closed 
down. . . Indian-owned mills were working double 
shifts. . 

The Government did not stand by and let the Move¬ 
ment grow. ‘They had kept ready any number of Or¬ 
dinances with a view to eventualities and lost no time 
in promulgating them in breathless succession.’® Press 
Ordinances were enforced, the Congress organisation 
was declared illegal, the Government was authorised 
to confiscate propeity. The Government outdid all 
forms of unimaginable brutality. Mass arrests, in¬ 
discriminate lathi charges, flogging of prisoners within 
jails, breaking up of peaceful processions by firing and 
free use of Mounted Constabulary, were order of the day. 


• Bose, The Indian Struggle^ Part I, p. 258. 

’ Brailsford, Rebel hidia^ p. 26. 

^ Ghintamani, Indian Politics Since the Mutiny^ p. 180. 
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‘'Indiscriminate and brutal use of force, attack on 
women and wanton destruction of property—cons¬ 
tituted some of the features of the illegal measures 
adopted by the agents of the Crown towards a people 
who had, on the whole, remained strictly non-violent.”® 

Horrible scenes of bestiality with broken skulls, 
bleeding bodies, dislocated and often amputated arms 
and legs, with houses forcibly occupied and the in¬ 
mates diiven out, drew sympathies of a number of foreign 
visitors and correspondents.^® Peshawar high-lighted 
the whole drama of tragic scenes, when on April 2, a 
peaceful procession of the ferocious Pathans, who by 
the message of the Frontier Gandhi had lately been 
tamed into ‘veritable lambs', was fired on by soldiers, 
and braving the bullets the Pathans fell dead in scores. 
It was here that a company of Garhwali soldicj's, by 
refusing to fire on peaceful persons, earned the ever¬ 
lasting gratitude of their countrymen. Fhe mounting 
and ever increasing repression failed to break the back¬ 
bone of the Movement which continued unabated. 

At this very t^me, when the Civil Disobedience Move¬ 
ment was on its tidal waves, Solcombe of the Daily 
Herald^ in an interview with Pandit Motilal on the 
20th June, discussed certain terms of Congress parti¬ 
cipation in the Round Table Conference. On the 
basis of this, Solcombe wrote ‘a letter to Dr. Sapru, 
and, in the result, Dr. Sapru and Jaykar became the 
intermediaries for approaching the Viceroy on the basis 
of their terms’.^^ There were people from among the 
bureaucracy and the upper classes who were keen 
on a compromise. A wave of mill strikes and peasant 
campaigns was increasing. The Government indulged 
in ruthless firing on mill-strikers and peasant proces¬ 
sionists. Of late, the Terrorists had staged a come¬ 
back. There was Chittagong Armoury raid, in early 
April, when the terrorists, after shooting the guards, 
fled away to the hills with large quantities of ammu- 


• Bose, The Indian Struggle, Part II, pp. 259-60. 

Refer to Sitaramayya’s The History of the Congress, Vol. I, pp. 399-421. 
“ Ibid, p. 421. 
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nition. In 1930, an English Magistrate, the Inspector- 
General of Police and Inspector-General of Prisons in 
Bengal were murdered. Early in 1931 an English 
Judge was murdered. Unsuccessful attempts to assas¬ 
sinate Sir Stanley Governor of Bengal and Sir Hoston 
Gkivernor of Bombay were made. The i evolutiona rics in 
the Punjab were equally active, and an attempt was made 
to assassinate the Governor Sir Montgomery but proved 
a failure. The Government took an opportunity of ne¬ 
gotiating a settlement witli the Congress through the 
two emissaries Dr. Sapru and Jaykar. To facilitate this 
the members of tiic Congicss Working Committee 
were released. As a result of these negotiations, an 
agreement between Gndhiji and Lord Irwin was reached 
and the GANDHI-IRWIN PACT, signed on the 5th 
March, 1931. The Government agreed to release all 
prisoners except those convicted of violent crimes, res¬ 
tore confiscated property, permitted picketting of li¬ 
quor and foreign cloth shops and the collection and ma¬ 
nufacture of salt free of duty, by those living near the 
sea shore. The Congre.ss agreed to suspend Civil Dis¬ 
obedience, participate in the Second Round Table Con¬ 
ference and to give up the demand for an impartial en¬ 
quiry into police excesses. The Karachi Congress (1931) 
ratified the Pact and issued a historic document of great 
value in the form ofthe Fundamental Rights and duties 
This political truce brought about the temporary 
suspension of the Civil Disobedience and enabled Con¬ 
gress participation in the Second Round Table Con- 
feience. Mahatmaji represented the Congress at the 
Conference as its sole representative. Prior to the 
meeting of the Second Round Table Conference the 
Labour Party was out of office and now Ramsay Mac¬ 
Donald headed a National Government with Con¬ 
servatives and Liberals in power. Mahatmaji’s per¬ 
suasive presentation of India’s case, failed to make 
any headway against the combination of Tory Im¬ 
perialists and Muslim Communalists. Gandhiji returned 
empty-handed, reaching Bombay on the 28th De¬ 
cember 1931. 


F. 27. 
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On the 29th December, 1931, the Congress Working 
Committee in view of the breaches in the Gandhi- 
Irwin Pact by the promulgation of Frontier, United 
Provinces and Bengal Ordinances and the shooting 
in the Frontier authorised Gandhiji to seek an inter¬ 
view with the Viceroy. The Viceroy’s refusal to dis¬ 
cuss any such matters led the Working Committee on 
January Ist, 1931, to call '’upon the luition to revive 
Civil Disobedience’. 

The truce was called off. Gandhiji was arrested 
on the 4th January 1931. Lord Willingdon who had 
replaced Lord Irwin on April 1931, as Viceroy, was an 
Imperialist and arch bureaucrat. He launched upon 
a policy of unprecedented repression. Sir Samuel 
Hoare declared in the House of Commons that there will 
be no ‘drawm battle’ this time, Sir Harry Haig, the Home 
Member of the Government of India, stated that Ve 
are not playing a game with artificial rules’, and the 
Bombay Government expressed to the legislature the 
view that ‘war is not fought with gloves.The Go¬ 
vernment with a terrible sw^eep promulgated a number 
of Ordinances and arrested almost in no time all the 
important Congress leaders. 

“The ordinances carefully prepared by the Govern¬ 
ment of India in 1931 during the period of the truce 
were at once put into operation. According to lists 
previously prepared by the local aujthorities, sweeping 
arrests of Congress leaders were made before they could 
find time to launch the Civil Disobedience campaign.”^® 

The Government declared Congress organisations 
illegal; seized the Congress funds for non-payment of 
rent, revenue or other taxes; property yvas seized; the 
Press w^as gagged; public meetings and processions were 
banned. In spite of these harsh laws and arbitrary 
measures, the Movement soon regained its old fire. 
The ban on meetings and processions was defied, 
liquor and foreign cloth shops were picketted, salt 
was manufactured, no rent and no tax campaign 

Dutt, India To-day, p, 310. 

“ Bose, The Indian Struggle, Part II, p. 334. 
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were restarted. The Government launched upon 
the most ruthless and unprecedented suppression even 
of the peaceful activities of the Movement. Besides, 
the usual lathi charges, indiscriminate arrests, and 
intimidation of general public; ‘collective fines were 
also imposed on many localities and the inhabitants 
made to pay them. The Ashrams and Congress offices 
which had been taken possession of were demolished 
or even set fire to.’^* 

“Repression this time, in 1932-.33, far exceeded the 
level of 1930-31. In the first four months according 
to the public report of Pandit Madan Mohan Malviya 
on May 2, 1932, there were 80,000 arrests. After 
fifteen months, by the end of March 1933, according 
to the report to the illegal session of the Congress at 
Calcutta in April 1933, the total had reached 1,20,000 
arrests. Some record of the accompanying wholesale 
violence, physical outrages, shooting and beating up, 
punitive expeditions, collective fines on villages and 
sei7.ures of lands and property of villagers can be found 
in India League Delegation Report, “Condition of 
India,” issued in 1933.”^® 

In May 1933, Gandhiji undertook a self-purification 
fast in the cause of Plarijans and was released by the 
Government. On the 19th May 1933, Civil Disobedi¬ 
ence was first suspended for six weeks and then later 
for another six weeks. On the 14th July 1933, mass 
Civil Disobedience was wound up, though individual 
Civil Disobedience was permitted. Finally, Gandhiji 
in a statement issued from Patna on April 7, 1934, 
suspended the Civil Disobedience and declared that 
under the changed circumstances he alone should 
‘bear the responsibility of Civil resistance’. 

The withdrawal of the Civil Disobedience Movement 
was the admission of its failure. No doubt the Nation¬ 
alist Movement had received a temporary set-back. 
Nehru points out that ‘the initiative early in 1932 was 
definitely with the Government, and Congress was 

Sitaramayya) 77ie History of the CongresSy Vol. II. p. 580, 

Dutt, India To-day, pp. 310 and 311. 
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always on the defensive’.^* As a matter of fact, during 
the period of suspension the Government had mustered 
all strength and ‘prepared effective counter-measures 
for dealing with a campaign of that sort. If the Con¬ 
gress wanted to be successful in 1932 as well it should 
have dr\iscd new tactics to take the Government by 
surprise’.*’ The victory of the Tories at the British 
General Election 1931, was responsible for a more 
ruthless policy. The new methods of indiscriminate 
intimidation, mass reprisals, burning of houses, quarter¬ 
ing of puniti\'e force and the reign of terror in the 
countryside resulting at various places in the exodus 
of ^’illagcrs, did tell upon the Movement. But some 
lasting achievements had been made. The Civil Dis¬ 
obedience created a mass awakening particularly in the 
rural areas. It created a new sense of national unity, 
pride, self-determination, and the spirit to suffer and 
sacrifice, and brought the women out from their veil 
which released a new force for the future struggle. 


2. The Simon Commission Report and the Round 
Table Conference 

fa) The Commission issued its report in June 1930 . 
Briefly stated its main recommendations were the following :-— 

(i) Full responsibility in the Provinces and the con¬ 
sequent abolition of dyarchy. 

(ii) No reconstruction in the Central Government, 
(hi) Certain preliminary measures wliich if carried 

out in a pure spirit, might lead to a federation between 
the provinces and the Indian States.*** ‘ 

Tlic report side-tracked the is.suc of Dominion status 
and left the Governor (ieneral’s autocratic powers 
intact. Sir Sivaswami condemned it as fit to ‘be thrown 
on the scrap heap’. 

Nrhru, An Autobiography, p. 328. 

Bose, The Indian Struggle, Part II, p. 338. 

Gangulee, Ihe Making of Federal India, p. 81. 
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The First Round Table Conference :— 

Lord Irwin’s announcement had promised a con¬ 
ference between His Majesty’s Government and Indian 
leaders after the submission of the Report by the Com¬ 
mission. Accordingly the three Round I’able Con¬ 
ferences were called at Ijondon for consultation on the 
new Constitution. 

The First Round Table Conference met between 
November, 12, 1930 and January 19, 1931, when in 
India the Civil Disobedience Movement was in progress. 
The total number of delegates was 89; of whom 16 were 
British Parliamentary delegates, 57 representatives of 
British India, and 16 from Indian States. The British 
Prime Minister who presided in his opening address 
proposed an Indian ‘Federation with the provinces and 
states as units, and a responsible executive at the centre 
with Defence and External affairs excluded. The 
conference split up into a number of Sub-committees, 
such as Federal, Provincial, Defence, Minorities, Ser¬ 
vices and Franchise. In the minorities Sub-Committee 
held under the presidentsliip of the Premier, there 
appeared wide divergencies and excessive claims in 
regard to representation and weightage. The absence 
of Congress representatives robbed the Conference of 
its representative character and the whole thing looked 
like a command performance. I n the words of Brailsford: 

“In St. James’ Palace they did assemble Princes and 
Untouchables, Sikhs, Muslims, Hindus and Christians, 
spokesmen of landowners, trade unions and chambers 
of commerce, but Mother India was not there. From 
this nation of peasants not a single peasant nor any spokes¬ 
man of the peasantry took his seat. The leaders of the 
Congrirss were enjoying official hospitality elsewhere.”*® 

Subash Bose has beautifully summed up the w'ork 
of the first conference as ‘the offer to India of two bitter 
pills—Safeguards and Federation. To make these pills 
eatable, they were sugar-coated with responsibility.’®* 

Brailsford, Subject India, p. 46. 

Bose, The Indian Struggle, Part II, p. 275. 
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The Second Round Table Conference :— 

It commenced on September 17, 1931, and lasted 
till December 1, 1931. The membership was increased 
to 114. I’he Conference met in a new setting. The 
Conservatives had strengthened their position by the 
formation of the National Government and there was 
Mahatmaji, as th<‘ sole representative of the Congress. 
At the Federal Structure Committee Gandhiji declared 
that ‘the Premier’s statement fell short of the Indian 
ideal pictured by the three beams of Central Respon¬ 
sibility, Federation, and Safeguards in Indian interests’.®^ 
After a week’s strenuous eflbrts as a Chairman of the 
informal Conciliation Committee, Gandhiji declaring 
that these ‘sinful wrangles’ would continue till the 
‘fundamentals ol'thc Constitution’ were settled remarked: 

“The solution can be the crown of the Swaraj Con¬ 
stitution, not its foundation, if only because our differ¬ 
ences have hardened-—if they have not arisen -by reason 
of the foreign domination. 1 ha\e not a shadow of 
doubt that the iceberg of communal differences will 
melt under the \\ armth of the sun of freedom.”®® 

The conference settled the composition of the Federal 
Legislature, the mode of State’s accession to the Fede¬ 
ration and completed the structure of the Federal 
Judiciary. 


The Third Round Table Conference :— 

It began on November 17, 1932 and ended onDecem- 
l)er 24, 1932. The Labour withdrew its co-operation and 
the Congress had resumed the Civil Disobedience. 
It was packcfi with Government nominees and some 
officials of the States, all so selected as to support the 
Government proposals. Its main work was to draft a 
scheme on the basis of the deliberation of the Confe¬ 
rences. 

Sitaramayya, The History of the Congress, Vol I. p. 494. 

Quoted from Gangulce, The Making of Federal India, p. 126. 
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3. The Communal Award 

In the intervening period between the Second and 
Third Round Table Conferences, Ramsay MacDonald, 
the British Prime Minister, gave his decision on the 
communal question. The terms of the decision are 
known as the “Communal Award”. Sitaramayya, 
calls it a decision ‘on a par with the rest of the proposals 
embodied in the White Paper’, and not an award, for 
an award implies an invitation by the parties to arbi¬ 
trate, which was not there. 

The “Communal Award” as announced on the 17th 
August 1932, created 12 separate electoral compart¬ 
ments as follows; 

(i) Hindus, (ii) Muslims, (hi) Sikhs, (iv) Anglo- 
Indians, (v) Britishers, (vi) Depressed Classes, (vii) 
Indian Christians, (v'iii) Commerce and Industry, 
(ix) Landlords and Capitalists, (x) Labour, (xi) Uni¬ 
versity men, and (xii) Women. 

The Award assigned special seats, for the members 
of the “Depressed Classes” and provided that: 

“These seats will be filled by election from special 
constituencies in which only members of the “Depressed 
Classes” electorally qualified will be entitled to vote. 
Any person voting in such a special constituency will, 
as stated above, be also entitled to vote in a general 
eonstituency.”*® 

The two outstanding features of the “Award” were 
firstly, its gross unfairness to the Hindus, and secondly, 
the recognition of the ‘Depresseil Classes’ as a separate 
community other than the Hindus, with separate re¬ 
presentation and reservation. 

Dr. Ambedkar says: 

“The Communal Award is inequitous in as much 
as, it accords unequal treatment to the Hindu and 
Muslim Minorities in the matter of electorates. It 

Refer to the text of the Premiers announcement in Sitaramayya’s * The Histoiy 
of the Congress, Vol. I. Appendix VI. p. 657. 
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grants the Muslim minorities in the Hindu Provinces 
the right of self-determination in the matter of electo¬ 
rates. But it does not grant the same right of self- 
determination in the matter of electorates to the Hindu 
minorities in the Muslim Provinces.”®* 

Chintamani says: 

“It was grossly unfair to the Hindus, most so to the 
Hindus of Bengal and the Punjab where they form 
minorities.”®* 

The Award was subjected to severe criticism and 
strong protests were made. The Sikh delegates to the 
Conference resigned and warned the Government of 
the consequences of the "betrayal of Sikhs’. The Mus¬ 
lim Nationalist desapproved the provisions. I he All 
India Women’s Conference also protested against it. 
Pandit Malviya and M.S. Aney formed the Congress 
Nationalist Party to carry agitaiton against the Aw'ard. 

The Communal Award was the logical though bla¬ 
tant manifestation of the old policy of Divide and Rule. 
British Imperialism in India drew its life-blood by an 
artificial setting of one community against another. 
This skilful counterbalancing of National forces required 
a counterweight against politically conscious Hindus. 
Not only were the Muslims by reservation and weight- 
age, and by the creation of new provinces set against 
the Hindus but the Hindus were threatened with a 
break-up of their own community' by the separate 
representation of the Depressed Classes. 

I’his threatened dismemberment of the Hindus went 
home to Mahatmaji’s heart and he decided to fast unto 
death unless the wrong was undone. Intimating his 
decision to commence the fast on the 20th September 
at noon he wrote to the British Prime Minister on 
August 18, 1932 that; 

“I have to resist your decision with my life. The 
only way I can do so is by declaring a perpetual fast 
unto death from food of any kind, save water with or 

** Ambedkar, Thoughts on PeJiistan^ p. 101. 

Chintamani: Indian Politics Since The Mutiny. 
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without salt and soda. This fast will cease if during 
its progress the British Government, of its own motion 
or under pressure of public opinion, revise their decision 
and withdraw their scheme of communal electorates for 
the depressed classes, whose representatives should be 
elected by the general electorate under the common 
franchise, no matter how wide it is.”^® 

The Premier’s reply dated September 8th regretted 
Mahatmaji’s decision and affirmed that the decision 
could not be altered except under the conditions of the 
Award, which provided for a revision by an agreement 
of communities themselves. 

The epic fast began on September 20, 1932. There 
was a surcharged atmosphere throughout the country, 
and as the days passed one by one, the atmosphere 
became tenser, men’s faces became gloomier and their 
anxieties greater. Appeals to Government were rushed, 
prayers in temples and churches were offered, and tem¬ 
ples were thrown open to the Harijans. On the appeal 
of Malviyaji, a hastily convened meeting of Hindu 
leaders in Bombay deliberated upon the issue and soon 
the adjourned meeting met at Poona and on September 
24, the Poona agreement 'virtually did away with the 
separate electorate for the depressed classes’. Tlie 
Poona Agreement after its ratification by the conference 
of Hindu leaders and by the Hindu Mahasabha, was 
cabled to the Prime Minister on the 2Gth. The same 
day it was accepted by the Government, and Gandhiji’s 
fast ended on the 26th September 1932. 

The Pact gave to the Depressed Classes 148 seats as 
against 71 provided in the Award and retained joint 
electorate both for caste Hindus and Depressed classes. 
The election was to be conducted in two stages. In 
the first state, that is, the preliminary election, the De¬ 
pressed classes were on the basis of separate electorate; 
to select four candidates for each seat. In the final 
election, both Caste Hindus and Depressed classes were 
to vote jointly. The General seats not reserved for the 
Depressed Classes, were also thrown open to them. 

Quoted from Sitaramayya’s The History of the Congress, Vol. I. pp. 542 aud 543. 

F, 28. 
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The impetus given by Mahatma Gandhi’s fast to 
the cause of untouchability was tremendous. It 
seemed as if the Hindus were able to wash off accu¬ 
mulated sins of centuries. It stirred the conscience 
of Hindu community and a strong movement for the 
uplift of the ‘Untouchables’ was set in motion. In 
the words of Subash Bose: 

“The most important result of the ‘epic fast’ was to 
give a powerful impetus to the movement for the era¬ 
dication of untouchability.”*^ 


4. Hie New Act (1935) and Its Working 

On the basis of the deliberation of the Round Tabic 
Conference, the British Government published their 
proposals in the White Paper which was issued in March 
1933. The scheme was drawn with a view to meet 
the growing conservative opposition, and was examined 
by the Joint Select Committee, which made certain 
radical changes, by making the Upper Chamber in¬ 
dissoluble with one-third members retiring every three 
years, the Lower one indirectly elected and by limiting 
the functions of the Federal Court. The constitutional 
scheme embodied in the Joint Committee Report took 
the form of Government of India Act of 1935. 


(a) Its Features: 

(I) Established the Federation of India with pro¬ 
vinces and states as units, a Bicameral Legis¬ 
lature and Federal Court. 

(II) Introduced Dyarchy at the Centre—External 
Affairs, Defence, Ecclesiastical Affairs and Tribal 
Areas being reserved subjects. 

(Ill) The Introduction of the Federal part was 
subject to the joining of as many states as could 
send 52 representatives in the Upper House. 

Bosc> The Indian Struggle, Part II, p. 346. 
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(IV) The Provinces were to enjoy Autonomy with 
responsible executives. 

(V) Widened the Franchise though maintained 
the practice of separate communal represen¬ 
tation and weightage. 

(VI) Substantial and extensive powers for the Go¬ 
vernor-General and the Governors. 

(b) Its working:- The provincial elections under the 
new constitution were held in February 1937. On the 
question of participation in the elections, the Congress 
was divided into two groups. The leftists, who in¬ 
cluded Nehru, Bose, J.P. Narain and Narendra Dev 
were opposed to it, while the Rightists like Rajendra 
Prasad, Rajaji, Patel and Desai, who had the backing 
of Mahatmaji were in favour of fighting the elections. 
The Congress finally decided to contest the elections, 
and issued an election Manifesto with emphasis on equal 
rights for all, removal of poverty, mass education and 
rural upliftment. Tt won clear majorities in six 
provinces—Madras, Bombay, Central Province, United 
Provinces, Orissa and Bihar. 

As the provincial part of the new constitution came 
into operation on 1st April 1937, the Governors in each 
province invited the leader of the majority party to form 
government. In the four provinces of Bengal, the 
Punjab, Assam and Sindh, Governments were formed. 
In other provinces the Congress refused to form govern¬ 
ment unless an assurance from the Governors was forth¬ 
coming that they would not use their powers of dis¬ 
cretion and individual judgment as provided in the 
Act. The Governors having failed to give these assur¬ 
ances, and the Congress being unwilling to accept office, 
“Interim Ministries” were formed. 

In June 1937 Lord Linlithgow in a conciliatory 
statement “pointed out that the ‘safeguards’ were se¬ 
verely restricted in scope and were unlikely to cause 
an open breach between a Governor and his Ministers 
except on a major issue, and appealed to the Indian 
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people to count on him ‘to strive untiringly for the full 
and final establishment in India of the principles of par¬ 
liamentary government’.”-'* Moreover, there was a 
feeling in the Congress Working Committee that ‘the 
circumstances and events of the times created a situation 
which warranted the belief that it would not be easy 
for the Governors to use their special powers’.-" The 
Congress therefore, with the ‘policy of combating the 
new Act on the one hand and of prosecuting the con¬ 
structive programme on the other,’"" formed govern¬ 
ments in the six provinces. I^ater on it assumed office 
in Assam and the Frontier Piw'incc. 

Under the leadership of the Congress, Indian Nationa¬ 
lism measured up to the onerous task of parliamentary 
practice, made all the more difficult by the peculiar 
Indian conditions; and set in an era of healthy con¬ 
ventions and constructive work. Most important of all 
was the fact that the leader of the majority party emerged 
as a Prime Minister, though the Act did not contemplate 
such a position. He acquired a position of distinct 
superiority, which was recognised in some legislatures 
by giving him a higher salary. The members of his 
cabinet were appointed on his recommendation and not 
in the discretion of the Governor. The Congress Mi¬ 
nisters by strictly conforming to the principle of joint- 
responsibility laid the foundations of a healthy pre¬ 
cedent. As a result of the full exercise of the executive 
responsibility, by the Congress Ministries the Governors 
became mere constitutional heads. 

The great achievement of the Congress Ministries 
was in bridging the erstwhile gulf between the govern¬ 
ment and the public. The ministers wer,c easily acces¬ 
sible, and creditable attempts were made to make Civil 
Services responsive to the needs and the grievances of 
the public. Important measures of social, educational 
and agricultural upliftment were undertaken. Primary 
education was extended, campaigns for Adult Literacy 

Coupland, India A Restatement, p. 155. 

Sitaramayya, The History of the Congress, Vol. II, p. 51. 

»«Ibid, p. 51. 
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were organised, Tenancy and Debt Legislation was pas¬ 
sed, Money-lending was regulated. Prohibition was 
undertaken. Temple-entry was enforced, and settle¬ 
ment of Industrial Disputes was legislated upon. There 
was observable a general '’resjionse to public grievances, 
a new spirit of enterprise and drive, and a courage to 
experiment and to take measures from which Govern¬ 
ments under the previous constitution would have 
shrunk.’* In the opinion of Prof. Coupland, ‘the 
agrarian legislation of the Congress Ministries, boldly 
conceived and swiftly carried through, was a notable 
achievement.’’*' 

In the Non-Congress provinces, with the exception 
of the Punjab the ministries were neither so stable nor 
so independent. In November 19.‘19, the Congress 
Ministries in the eight yirovinces resigned on the issue 
of War Aims and the \’iceroy by a Proclamation in¬ 
stalled an Advisers' regime under Section 93 of the .\ct. 


* A paper on ‘‘ J'Ik’ IJiiital Provinrt.s ami tiic New Constitution” in Asiatic 
Rr.vicw, July 1940, by Sir Jlary Hainpf, the lormer Governor of U. P. 

Coupland, India A Restalemenl, p. 159. 
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TOWARDS INDEPENDENCE (1939-1947) 


1. India and the Second World War 

'fhe Second World AVar brought war to the door- 
steps of India. Ever since India became an appendage 
of British Imperialism she played a decisive role in the 
Imperial strategy and proved a perennial source of man¬ 
power and raw materials. India’s vast peace-time 
armies manned b\^ the world’s bravest fighting forces 
and financed by the Indian Exchequer, in conjunction 
with British Navy and mechanised columns, proved 
in times of war, invulnerable. The Imperialist powers 
of the world had always cast their covetous eyes towards 
her. Inspite of the Russian designs of the nineteenth 
and the German ambitions of the twentieth centuries, 
the British had successfully managed to keep war away 
from her borders. The Second World War, with its 
global nature and the preponderating role of the air 
force, changed the strategy of war and threw ov'Cr-board 
the old canons of war-fare. India geographically 
situated at the head of the Indian Ocean with the Middle 
East and Africa on the West flank, and Burma, Malaya, 
Guiana and Australia on the East, was a focal point of 
defence of this region which was predominantly an area of 
British influence. As such she was definitely an important 
factor in the ri\'al strategies of the Axis and the Allied 
powers. The astounding victories of the Axis powers 
in Europe and the terrific conquests of the Japanese 
in Asia, brought home to Indians their dire peril. 

As the external danger became graver, India’s in¬ 
volvement became greater and her internal condition 
worse. Early in April 1939, Indian troops were sent 
to Aden, a little later in August, inspite of Congress 
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warning, two contingents were despatched to Egypt 
and Singapore. Thus while Indian soldiers were sent 
out to guard the outer bastions of British Empire, they 
themselves were being denied the right to defend their 
own country. The second despatch of troops resulted 
in the withdrawal of Congress members from the Central 
Legislature and the issue of instructions to Congress 
Ministries in the provinces not to assist the Government 
in its war preparations. On April 3, 1939, the 

Viceroy proclaimed that ‘war has broken out between 
His Majesty and Giamany’ and ‘without their consent, 
asked or given, and without their representatives’ 
sanction, India’s millions found themselves at war.’^ 
India Amendment Act was passed by the Parliament 
in the record time of eleven minutes. By its provisions 
the Central Government, which was responsible to the 
British Parliament through the Secretary of State, was 
empowered to issue direction to Provincial Governments 
as to the manner in which its executive authority was 
to be exercised, and to appoint its own officers with 
powers over provincial subjects. 

“This was, of course, a sharp reversal of the process 
of decentralisation which had reached its climax in 
1939. The centre was resuming its unitary grip on 
British India.”® By the Defence of India Act 1939, 
the Government of India assumed wide pow ers to make 
rules ‘for the defence of British India, the public safety, 
the maintenance of public order or the efficient pro¬ 
secution of war or for maintaining supplies and services 
essential to the life of the community’. These measures 
negatived provincial autonomy and made it a mere 
sham. As war progressed, economic controls, in¬ 
flation and famine incensed public opinion to the ex¬ 
treme. And above all was the yoke of an alien power. 

A wide divergence of aims and ideologies and of 
method and practice between autocratic authority 
and vigilant nationalism led to a struggle out of which 

* Brailsford, Subject India^ p. 53. 

* Coupland, Indian Politics, 1936-1942, p. 208. 
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was born Indian Independence, but not before the 
country had been partitioned. 

2. The National Demand for War Aims 

The statement of the Congress Working Committee 
issued on the 14lh Spetember, 1939, succinctly sums up 
the attitude of Indian iNationalism towards the Second 
World War and piescnts the National Demand. It 
reads:— 

‘'The Working Committee... have expressed their 
disapproval at the flouting of Indian opinion by the 
British Government in India. . . 

‘The Congress has repeatedly declared its entire 
disa]3proval of the ideology and practice of Fascism and 
Nazism and...thtTcfore, unhesitatingly condemn the 
latest aggression of the Nazi Government in Germany 
against Poland and sympruhise with those who resist it. 

‘The Congi’css has further laid down that the issue 
of war and peace for India must be decided by the Indian 
people. .. 

‘If Great Britain fights for the maintenance and 
extension of democracy then she must necessarily end 
Imperialism in her own ]X)ssesssions and establish full 
democracy in India and the Indian people must have 
the right of self-dcaerinination Yyy framing their own 
constitution through a Cknistituenl Assianbly... 

‘The crisis that has overtaken Fairopc is not of Europe 
only buL of humanity and...is the iruaitablc conse¬ 
quence of social and political conflic ts and contradic¬ 
tions which have grown alarmingly since the last Great 
War and it will not finally be resolved till those 
conflicts and contradictions are removed. . . 

‘In the struggle for that new world order, the 
Committee are eager and desirous to help in every way, 
but the Committee cannot associate themselves or offer 
any co-opeialion in a war which is conducted on 
imperialistic lines and which is meant to consolidate 
Imperialism in India and elsewhere. . . 
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‘The Working Committee, therefore, invite the 
British Government to declare in unequivocal terms what 
their war aims are in regard to democracy and Impe¬ 
rialism and the new order that is envisaged, in particular, 
how these aims are going to apply to India and to be 
given effect to in the present. Do they include treat¬ 
ment of India as a free nation whose policy will be guided 
in accordance with the wishes of her people?...’”® 

The Indian demand for war aims was a legitimate 
demand for India’s right to frame her own constitution, 
a demand for democracy and for freedom so that she 
may take her rightful share in reconstructing the world 
on a new pattern. It was a demand to end Imperialism 
and exploitation. But that was a strange language, 
almost meaningless jargon for the Tory diehards, who 
still hoped to give a new lease of life to their Empire. 
The British Imperialist failed to read the writing on the 
wall, to comprehend that Imperialism was a dying 
force and that capitalism, under the pressure of its inner 
contradictions, was tottering. Thus the final struggle 
between British Imperialism and Indian Nationalism 
became inevitable during the Second World War. 

The motives that had led to the National demand 
were not born of opportunism. India did not want 
to make capital out of Britain’s woeful plight. Pt. 
Nehru declared that we were not ‘out to bargain’ and 
'do not approach the problem with a view to taking 
advantage of Britain’s difficulties’.* Mahatmaji, writ¬ 
ing about his interview with the Viceroy on September 
5, 1939, at Simla, said: 

“I told His Excellency that my own sympathies were 
with England and France, from the purely humani¬ 
tarian standpoint. I told him that I could not con¬ 
template without being stirred to the very depth the 
destruction of London which had hitherto been regarded 
impregnable. And as I was picturing before him the 
Houses of Parliament and the Westminster Abbey and 

^ Quoted from Banerjee’s, Tht Making of the Indian Constitution, Vol. I: Documents, 
pp. 1-4. 

* 7he Statesman, Sept. 10, 1939. 

F. 29. 
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their possible destruction, I broke down.’® Undoubtedly 
the sympathy of India was with Britain and ‘all that is 
best in India, including most of the leaders of the Con¬ 
gress, favoured the Allied cause’.* There was a general 
desire to extend a hand of co-operation but ‘co-operation 
must be between equals by mutual consent for a cause 
which both consider to be worthy’.’ For India to fight 
for the freedom of others while she herself was a slave 
was so palpably unjust that the very idea of it revolted 
against human nature itself ‘Freedom can have no 
meaning for us if we ourselves do not possess it.’* India 
did not look at the issue of war from the narrow view¬ 
point of Nationalism, but aimed at the declaration of 
some sort of World ideal that may ‘bring some measure 
of hope in the despairing hearts of humanity’.® It was 
an aspiration to co-operate in rebuilding a new world 
order, from which political subjection, all forms of 
exploitation and international discord have been re¬ 
moved. That would have sounded the death-knell of 
war for all times. 


3. The British Reaction and the Congress Satya- 
grah 

The British reaction to the Indian situation, created 
by the War, showed a lamentable lack of comprehension 
of national sentiments as well as of international forces. 
A series of interviews and statements followed—all 
side-tracking the demand of VV'ar Aims, and Indian 
Independence. On the 2Gth September, 1939, Lord 
Zetland in the House of Lords reprimanding the Congress 
leaders said that ‘the time should havfe been ill-chosen 
by them for a reiteration of their claims’.’® On the 
18th October, Lord Linlithgow, after undertaking the 
formality of granting interviews to no less than 52 

• Sitaramayya*8 The History of the Congress^ Vol. II, p. 127. 

• Brailsford, Subject India, p. 54. 

^ Ibid, p. 54. 

® Nehru, The Unity of India, p. 314. 

• Quoted from Sitaramayya^s, The History of the Congress, Vol. II, p. 136. 

Ibid, p. 136. 
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persons, issued a statement, promising the establishment 
of a consultative group for the association of Indian 
public opinion with the conduct of war. If also re¬ 
ferred to ‘marked differences of outlook, markedly 
different demands and markedly different solutions for 
the problems that lie before us’,'^ and declared that 
the intention of the Government was ‘that India may 
attain her due place among the great dominions’. 
This statement aroused countrywide indignation and 
there was a general feeling that the British would cling 
to the Empire like a leech and that the Government 
offered merely political palliatives taking shelter be¬ 
hind the cloak of communalism. As a protest the Con¬ 
gress Ministries resigned and the Viceroy, by a procla¬ 
mation, ushered in the Congress Provinces an era of 
unbridled executive rule through the Advisors regime 
under Section 93 of the Government of India Act. On 
the 18th October, 1939, Lord Zetland, in a statement 
in the House of Lords, dcclated that the members of the 
Consultative Committee will be ‘nominated or elected 
by the parties themselves’, and further remarked that 
‘what we have to work for is elimination of communal 
antagonisms which still militate against the political 
unity of India’.** After another spate of interviews, 
the Viceroy, in a statement issued on November 5, 
1939, said:- 

“There are strong and deeply-rooted interests which 
are entitled to the fullest consideration and whose 
attitude is not a thing lightly to be brushed aside. 
There are minorities which are great in numbers, as well 
as great in historic importance and in culture. These 
are all factors to which full weight has to be given.”** 

Once again India was offered the old sugar-coated 
pills of democracy and Dominion Status, upon which 
she, with her bitter experience in the past, had ceased 
to put any reliance. Further the British bureaucrats 
started their old game of ‘Divide and Rule’. Jinnah, 

Sitaramayva The Histoty of the Congress^ Vol, II, p. 138, 

Ibid, p. 141. 

^ Ibid, p, 149, 
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the astute President of the League, could not fail to 
take full advantage of the situation. Soon after, on 
the resignation of the Congress Ministries, the League 
celebrated the ‘Deliverance Day’, and a little later it 
proclaimed the two-nation theory with Pakistan as 
the goal. Not only was the Indian demand for In¬ 
dependence denied, but Muslim Communalism was 
assiduously reared up as a counter-weight against 
Nationalism. Thus was created a deadlock which 
had serious repercussions on the later political deve¬ 
lopments. 

By the 14th of June, 1940, France lay prostrate before 
German Panzer Divisions. Prior to it the blitzkrieg 
had swallowed up Norway, Denmark, Holland and 
Belgium, and the Dunkirk disaster had befallen the 
British Expeditionary Force. Goering’s Luftwafe was 
reducing the towns of England to shambles and scrap- 
heaps. An invasion of Britain was in air. At this 
moment the Congress, by the Working Committee 
resolution of the 7th July, 1940, once again offered co¬ 
operation to Britain subject to ‘the acknowledgment 
by Great Britain of the complete Independence of 
India’ and the establishment of a provisional National 
Government ‘at the centre which though formed as a 
transitory measure, should be such as to command the 
confidence of all the elected elements in the Central 
Legislature and secure the closest cp-operation of the 
responsible Government in Provinces’. ‘The Working 
Committee declared that if these measures were adopted, 
it would enable the Congress to throw in its full weight 
in the efforts for the effective organisation of the de¬ 
fence of the country.’^ 

Once again the response to the Congress offer of 
co-operation was negative. In his famous statement 
of August 8, 1940, the Viceroy made his alternative 
proposals which were;— 

1. The enlargement of the Governor-General’s Exe¬ 
cutive Council, by the inclusion of additional, nominated 

* Sitaramayya The History of the Congress, Vol, II, p. 197. 
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members and the establishment of an advisory War- 
Council. ' 

2. The post-war establishment ‘of a body repre¬ 
sentative of the principal elements in India’s national 
life in order to devise the frame-work of the new Con¬ 
stitution’. 

3. No transfer of British responsibilities for the peace 
and welfare of India to ‘any system of government 
whose authority is directly denied by large and power¬ 
ful elements in India’s national life’. 

4. No decision on constitutional issues at a moment 
when the Commonwealth is engaged in a struggle 
for existence. 

The ‘August Offer’ completely ignored India’s de¬ 
mand for the acknowledgment of Independence and 
the. establishment of a provisional National Govern¬ 
ment at the Centre. Even the Muslim League re¬ 
jected it. Its worst feature was that ‘the issue of the 
minorities has been made into an insuperable barrier 
to India’s progress’. The British Government knew 
full well the attitude of the Depressed classes towards 
any scheme of constitutional advance. The Muslim 
League was opposed to Federation and had demanded 
Pakistan on the basis of its two-nation theory. 

“Knowing in advance that these two ‘elements’ 
would dissent from any democratic scheme of Federa¬ 
tion, the British Government deliberately armed them 
with a veto. Was this the way to promote a compro¬ 
mise 

Munshi writes: 

“In America, the British Government found itself 
in an unexpected situation. The reputation of Gandhiji 
and Pandit Jawaharlal stood high with the American 
public. Unless it was destroyed, the Isolationist opinion 
could not be won. Britain, therefore, set about achieving 
one end, viz., not to share power at the .Centre with 
Indians at any cost and at the same time to convince 

^ Brailsford^ Subject Indian p. 58. 
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the American public that Britain was anxious to give 
self-government to India, were it possible. 

The obduracy and intransigence of the British and 
their duplicity in deliberately fostering communalism 
forced Congress to launch upon Satyagrah under the 
leadership of Mahatmaji. 

The Satyagrah was a moral protest. It was merely 
symbolic and was so planned as not to embarrass the 
British. Gandhiji ‘did not wish to do anything that 
would help the Axis or prejudice the British in their 
struggle against it. He refrained, therefore, from mass 
action of any kind.‘‘’ It was of a very restricted 
nature. The list of the intending Satyagrahis was to 
be approved by him beforehand. And the selected 
persons offered individual Satyagrah by just uttering a 
few anti-war slogans or even giving a small speech in 
the public. That was simply enough for the police to 
take him in custody and send him to trial from where 
he was soon spirited away to the prison house. The 
individual Satyagrah of the Congress was a demand for 
civil liberty, a demand for ‘the fullest freedom to 
pursue its policy’, ‘a token of the yearning of a political 
organisation to achieve the freedom of 350 million 
people’. ‘By midsummer over 20,000 had been con¬ 
victed,’'® among them were ‘six ex-premiers of provinces, 
twenty-nine former Ministers and 290 members of 
provincial legislatures’.'® 


4. The Gripps* Mission 


Early in 1942, the fast deteriorating Avar situation in 
the East had forced upon Britain a reconsideration of 
the Indian issue. After the Pearl Harbour debacle 
in December 1941, the American fleet withdrew to 
home waters. The Japanese Forces in a rapid swoop 


Munshi, The Indian Deadlock^ pp. 55-56. 

” Brailsford, Subject India, p. 59. 

Coupland, Indian Politics, 1936-1942, p. 230. 
Braiisford, Subject India, p. 159. 
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over-ran Indo-China and Malaya, in a naval engage¬ 
ment the British warships, Rupulse and Prince of Wales, 
went down to the bottom of the sea, Singapore fell on 
February 15, 1942, and ‘the whole Bay of Bengal lay 
open’. Within a month on March 8, Rangoon was 
occupied. The danger to India was now grave and 
real. Churchill, on March 11, 1942, in a statement in 
the House of Commons, declared: 

“The crisis in the affairs of India arising out of the 
Japanese advance, has made us wish to rally all the 
forces of Indian life, to guard their land from the menace 
of the invader.”^® 

There were other factors too. In the later half of 
1941, the German attack on Russia had transformed the 
character of the war. Now on the side of Allies were 
arrayed together the progiessivc forces of the world. 
This change in picture had its effect on the Indian 
public opinion. 

Pandit Nehru declared: 

“The pi'ogrcssive forces of the world are now aligned 
with the group represented by Russia, Britain, America 
and China.”** 

Further favourable situation in India had been 
created by the release of important Congress leaders 
in December 1941. A change in leadership of the 
Congress also took place. The Bardoli resolution 
(passed in Dec. 1941 and ratified in Jan. 1942), reads: 

“The sympathies of the Congress must inevitably 
be with the people who are the subject of aggression 
and who are fighting for their freedom, but only a free 
and independent India can be in a position to undertake 
the defence of the country on a national basis and be of 
help in the furtherance of the larger causes that are 
emerging from the storm of war.”** 

The Working Committee relieved Gandhiji of the 
responsibility laid upon him by the Bombay Resolution. 
Gandhian pacifism gave way to activist politics. Gener- 


^ Quoted from Sitaramayya’s The History of the Congress, Vol. II, p. 312. 
Quoted from Dutt’s, India To^-day, p. 451. 

Quoted from Sitaramayya’s, The History of the Congress, Vol. II, p. 292. 
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alissimo Chiang-kai-Shek’s visit had also a sobering 
effect. In his message to the Indian people he said: 

“I venture to suggest to my brethren, the people of 
India, that at this most critical moment in the history 
of civilisation our two peoples should exert themselves 
to the utmost in the cause of freedom for all mankind, 
for only in a free world could the Chinese and Indian 
peoples obtain freedom.”^* 

Moreover, the pressure of China, Australia and 
America had its effect on the British Government. 
The Marshal urged ‘real political power’ for India, 
Dr. Evatt, Minister for External Affairs, expressed 
sympathies ‘with the aspirations of the Indian people to 
become one of the sclf-go\^erning nations’ and President 
Roosevelt ‘urged Mr. Churchill to agree that Indian 
independence should no longer be delayed’. 

Under these circumstances, Church’U’s Government 
deputed Sir Stafford Cripps, a member of the War 
Cabinet, to visit India. Cripps arrived at Delhi on 
March 22 and opened negotiations with important 
party leaders. 

The proposals of the Draft Declaration which Sir 
Stafford put forvv'ard on behalf of the British Cabinet, 
were as follows; 

1. Post-war Proposals. 

(a) Dominion Status for a New Indian Union with 
power of secession from the British Common¬ 
wealth. 

(b) A constitution-making body to be set up im¬ 
mediately on the cessation of hostilities with 
representatives of British Indian and Indian 
States. The Provincial Lower House, for which 
elections were to take place after the War, 
were to form an electoral college to choose one- 
tenth of its number, representatives to the 
constitution-making tody by the system of 

** Sitaramayya The History of the Congress, Vo!. II. p. 305. 

^ Refer to Dutt’s Jndia To-day, pp. 453 and 454. 
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proportional representation. The states were 
to appoint their representatives in proportion 
to their population. 

(c) An undertaking was given by the British Govern¬ 
ment to implement forthwith the constitution 
so framed subject to two conditions. 

(i) The right of any non-acceding province to 
retain its present constitutional position, pro¬ 
vision being made for its subsequent accession if it 
so desired—‘a province should reach the decision 
whether or not to stand out of the Union by a 
vote in tlie legislative Assembly on a resolution 
to stand in. If the majority for accession to 
the Union is less than sixty per cent the minority 
will have the right to demand a plebiscite of 
the adult population. 

(ii) A treaty to be signed between the British Govern¬ 
ment and the Constitution-making body', covering all 
matters arising out of the complete transfei of res¬ 
ponsibilities from British to Indian hands. Provisions 
for the protection of racial and religious minorities 
had to be incorporated in the treaty. 

2. War-time Proposals. 

During the transitional period of war, the British 
Government were to retain the control over the 
defence of India ‘as a part of their world war effort, 
but the task of organising to the full the military, 
moral, and material resources of India must be the 
responsibility of the Government of India in 
co-operation with the people of India.’ 

The Cripps proposals though embodying ‘different 
items palatable to different tastes’^* were rejected by all 
Indian parties. Prof. Coupland regards the proposals 
as an advance over the August offer in four respects. 
Firstly, there was the ‘liberty to secede from the Com- 

Refer to the letter of Sir Stafrord’s Sccreta^ to the President of the Muslim 
League from Banerjee’s The Making of the Indian Comtitutim, Vol. I r 
Documents, p. 59. 

Sitaramayya, The Histofy of the Congress, Vol. II, p. 315. 

F. 30. 
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monwealth’. Secondly, ‘the responsibility for framing 
the new constitution was now to be wholly, not pri¬ 
marily, Indian’—‘a concrete plan’ for the constitution- 
making body, whose conclusions the British pledged 
to carry subject ‘to the fulfilment of British obligations’. 
Thirdly, ‘a specific method of fulfilling these obligations 
was now proposed—a bilateral treaty’. Fourthly, ‘the 
Draft Declaration made it clear that the interim 
Government was to be a National Government’ as it 
would consist of‘party leaders chosen by their parties’. 
Inadvertently, the learned Professor, while espousing 
the cause of the Cripps Mission, seems to forget his own 
views which arc:— 

“The Draft Declaration did not represent a drastic 
change of policy... In principles, in fact, the Draft 
Declaration went no further than the August Offer. 

Or that, he suggests that in principle there was no 
change though in form there was. Here too he declares: 

“The Draft Declaration implicitly ruled out an) 
major change in the form of the Constitution during 
the war.”^® 

Undoubtedly the Cripps proposals bore a striking 
family resemblance with its prototype, the August 
Offer, ‘a cheap but attractive bromide enlargement’ 
of it. It introduced certain reactionary features. The 
nominated repiesentativ'es of the States ‘would inevitably 
represent, not the people of the States, but the feudal 
and autocratic ruler’.®* These representatives, one- 
fourth of the total strength of the Constitution-making 
body, with their traditional fetidal and conservative 
outlook would have, with their threats of withdrawal, 
hindered tlie evolution of a strong, unified and progres- 
.sive constitutional structure. There was the danger of 
India becoming ‘a chequer-board containing scores of 
nominally independent or semi-independent states, 
many of them relying on Britain for military protection 

*’ Coiipland, India a Restatement, pp. 214 and 215. 

Coupland, The Cripps Mission, p. 30. 

*• Ibid, p. 31. 

Nehru, The Discovery of India, p. 3ii2. 
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of autocratic rule’.®* The proposals accepted in prin¬ 
ciple the Muslim League demand of Pakistan. This 
break-up of the unity of the country violated against 
modern trends towards larger political units. The 
Congress, though against ‘compelling the people in any 
territorial unit to remain in an Indian Union against 
their declared and established will’, was rightly appre¬ 
hensive of ‘reactionar)' and obscurantist groups among 
different communities to create trouble and divert 
public attention from the vital issues before the country’.®® 
The Mahasabha declaring India ‘one and indivisible’, 
condemned the ‘Balkanisation of India’. ‘The creation 
of more than one union, however, consistent in theory 
with the principle of self-determination’ was i-egarded 
by Sapru and Jaykar as ‘disastrous to the lasting interest 
of the country and its integrity and security’.®® The 
Muslim League, because of ‘the rigidity of the attitude 
of His Majesty’s Government with regard to the fun¬ 
damentals not being open to any modification’, declared 
the proposals ‘unacceptable’.*'* The Sikhs expressed 
their determination to ‘resist by all possible means 
separation of the Punjab from all-India Union’. 

A great set-back was given to the negotiations when 
Cripps, after giving the idea that the proposed National 
Government would be on a cabinet basis, suddenly 
retracted. This caused consternation in political circles. 
Most probably. Sir Stafford, at a crucial stage of his 
talks, received a sudden pull-back from Tory Churchill, 
who called out a halt. Nehru describes the whole 
episode in the following words; 

“From the first, the impression which Sir Stafford 
had given, was that the new Government would be a 
National Government. Sir Stafford had himself often 
used the words, “National Cabinet”. He had also said 
that the position of the Viceroy would be analogous 

Nrhru, The Discovery of India, p. 385. 

The Congress Working Gominitlee Resolution, April 2, 1942, Refer to Bancr- 
jee’s The Making of the Indian Constitution, Vol. I: Documents, p. 36. 

Quoted from Coupland’s Indian Politics, 1936-42, p. 280. 

Muslim League Working Committee Resolution, April 11, 1942. Refer to 
Banerjee’s The Making of the Indian Constitution, Vol. I: Documents, p. 57. 
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to that of the king, in other words, a constitutional 
head... At the last interview on Thursday night, how¬ 
ever, the picture Sir Stafford gave showed that the 
premises and assumptions on which they had been 
arguing had no real foundation. Sir Stafford began 
to talk of the Viceroy’s ‘Executive Council’ and not a 
‘National Government’. At that critical juncture, 
it was only a National Government that would have 
inspired the people. The Viceroy’.s Executive Council 
had its own autocratic connotation in the people’s 
mind. After the failure of the ‘August Offer’, the 
Executive was expanded by including five new Indians 
in July, 1941, but it did not even receive the slightest 
attention from the Indian public opinion. Thus the 
idea of a National Gov'crnment turned out to be nothing 
but a make-belief. Another equally important and 
much discussed problem was that of defence. In his 
very first Press Conference, Sir Stafford had declared 
‘that the Defence would not be transferred even if all 
the parties Joined in making a united demand on that 
behalf’.®* Defence, in view of the grave danger of an 
invasion, was the crux of the whole situation. The need 
of the hour demanded putting of the whole Nation on a 
military footing. Tins could not very' well be done 
under a foreigner. It is only a national leader who 
could have inspired the whole people to action. In the 
words of Azad: 

“Defence at any time, and more particularly in war 
time, is of essential importance and without it a National 
Government functions in a very limited field ... The 
chief functions of a National Government must neces¬ 
sarily be to organise Defence. .. and to create a mass 
psychology of resistance to an invader. Only a National 
Government could do that and only a Government on 
whom this responsibility was laid.”®’ 

Later on under a formula devised by Sir Stafford, 

Nehru’s statement at Press Conference, New Delhi, April 12, 1942, Banerjec’s 
The Making of the Indian Constitution^ Vol. I: Documents, pp. 61-62. 

“ Sitaramayya, The History of the Congress, Vol. I, p. 316. 

Maulana Azad’s letter to Sir StaHord, April 16, 1942, Banerjee’s The Making 
of Uu Indian Constitution, Vol. I: Documents, p. 46. 
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the British Commander-in-Chicfand an Indian Defence 
Minister could share duties. The former was to exercise 
complete control in all matters relating to General, 
Naval and Air Headquarters whereas subjects like 
‘Canteens, stationery, printing and forms for the Army’, 
were to be put under the supervision of the latter. 
The reckless satirist who prepared the list must have 
lacked even a vulgar sense of humour. 

The Cabinet Proposals denied India’s right to unity, 
refused a National Government and failed to concede 
the right of an Indian to organise the defence of the 
country on a national basis. What then was the aim 
of the Cripps Mission ? Those who hoped for a change 
of heart from a Tory Government under the leader¬ 
ship of Sir Winston Churchill were sadly mistaken. 
The Mission was nothing short of a political stunt, one 
of the many Tory tactics to out-manoeuvre growing 
pro-Indian public opinion in America. It was not 
intended to meet the claims of India but to pacify 
America, for whom the defence of the Pacific was a 
closer and more pressing problem. I.ord Halifax, the 
British Ambassador in America, in a speech at New 
York Town Hall, on the 7th April, the day when Col. 
Johnson’s intervention had given new optimism to the 
whole situation, stated: 

“We had no eo-operation from the Indian National 
Congress, the largest and the best organised political 
party in India. The Congress, he said, was only a small 
proportion of w'hole of India and its exclusive claim to 
speak for the whole of India was rejected by other 
bodies of Indians.”®* 

Commenting on I.ord Halifax’s speech and crystal¬ 
lising the whole situation. Dr. Pattabhi says: ‘that 
London’s anxiety was really to placate America and 
Lord Halifax’s speech was arranged for this purpose. 
It would, therefore, be no exaggeration to state that 
the original Cripps’ Mission was likewise designed and 
conducted for satisfying American public opinion.’** 

Sitaramayya, The History of the Congress, Vol. II, p. 326. 

»» Ibid, p. 326. 
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With the rejection of the Cabinet Proposals ‘by every 
single party or group in India’j"*" the Cripps Mission 
ended in failure. Leaving no chance for future 
negotiations, Sir Stafford, in hot haste declared the 
proposals withdrawn on llth April, 1942. Thus was 
dishonoured, to use Gandhian terminology, ‘the 
post-dated cheque on a crashing bank’. 

5. The Quit India Movement 

After the failure of Cripps Mission, Nationalism faced 
a serious psychological crisis. Deep and dangerous 
were the s}'m]jtoms. Inaction and desperation reigned 
supreme. And all this when a foreign invasion seemed 
lo be in the offing. Indian leadership was hard put 
to find a way out of the malaise. The Cabinet Pro¬ 
posals, the ‘take it or leave it’ method of negotiations, 
and the virulent propaganda that was opened against 
Indian leadership convinced once for all Indian public- 
opinion that the British would cling to the Empire like 
a leech to the last. Invasion or no invasion, it mattered 
not to the 'Pory imperialists. Thus on one hand, the 
faith in the British had become as dead as door-nail, 
on tlie other, the danger of the Japanese invasion had 
increased all the more. Tokyo broadcasts were making 
confusion worse confounded. Inste.ad of taking the 
deep plunge and facing the ordeal with cheer India 
•Stood bewildered, the very picture of inaction. To 
quote Pandit Nehru: 

“But though the war had come to India, it had 
brought no exhilaration of the spirit to us, no pouring 
out of our cnei gics in some glad endeavour when pain 
and death were forgotten and self itself ignored and 
only cause of freedom counted and the vision of future 
lay beyond. Only the suffering and sorrow were for us, 
and an awareness of impending disaster, w'hich sharpened 
our perceptions and quickened pain, and which we 
could; not even help to avert.”*” 

Nehru, The Discovery of Indian p. 390. 

Nehru, Thi Discovery of India, p. 393. 
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To end this state of inaction and sense of frustration, 
the Congress gave to the Nation the requisite leader¬ 
ship by asking the British to withdraw from India. 
Accordingly, the historic Quit India Resolution, 
passed by the Working Committee at Wardha in July, 
was endorsed by the All-India Congress Committee 
on August 8, 1942, in Bombay. 

The Congress resolution*® argued ‘that immediate 
ending of British rule in India is an urgent necessity 
both for the sake of India and for the success of the 
cause of the United Nations. The continuation of 
that rule is degrading and enfeebling India and making 
her progressively less capable of dtffending herself and 
of contributing to the cause of world freedom’. As 
such, it demanded ‘the withdrawal of the British power 
from India’. 

It declared, ‘India, the classic land of modern Im¬ 
perialism, has become the crux of the question’, and 
that her freedom ‘must be the symbol of and prelude to 
the freedom of all other Asiatic nations under foreign 
domination’. It will enable India to throw ‘all her 
great resources in the struggle for freedom and against 
aggression of Nazism, Fascism and Imperialism’. The 
Committee emphasised that the Congress was ‘anxious 
not to embarrass, in any way, the defence of China or 
Russia’ or ‘to jeopardise the defence capacity of the 
United Nations’. 

The Congress envisaged that ‘on the declaration of 
India’s independence, a Provisional Government will 
be formed’ ‘by the co-operation of the principal parties 
and groups in the country’ and ‘its primary functions 
must be to defend India and resist aggression’, ‘together 
with the Allied Powers’. ‘'Phe Provisional Govern¬ 
ment will evolve a scheme for a Constituent Assembly’, 
‘which will prepare a constitution’, ‘acceptable to all 
sections of the people’. It further declared ‘that the 
future peace, security and ordered progress of the world 
demand a world federation’ and ‘an independent India 
would willingly join such a world federation’. 

*• Banerjee, The Making of the Indian Constitution^ Vol. I: Documents, pp. 71-76. 
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Finally the Committee resolved ‘to sanction for the 
vindication of India’s inalienable right to freedom and 
independence, the starting of the mass struggle on 
non-violent lines, on the widest possible scale’ and 
requested Gandhiji ‘to take the lead and guide the nation 
in the steps to be taken’. 

This comprehensive document was responsible for a 
historic and decisive action in the annals of the Nation¬ 
alist Movement. The struggle for freedom was to be 
renewed afresh. The struggle, in so far as the country 
was to ‘utilise all the non-violent strength it has gathered 
during the last 22 years of peaceful struggle’,'® was the 
extension of the struggle that began as Non-co-operation 
in 1920. It was the last of the three great mass move¬ 
ments for national emancipation conducted under 
Gandhian leadershij). And the freedom aimed at was 
no partisan attempt at opportunism, but was to enable 
India to bettei defend herself and play her rightful role 
among the United Nations in stemming the tide of 
aggression and in ending the era of exploitation and 
colonialism. 

The Congress did not contemplate immediate action, 
and the doors for negotiations were kept wide open. 
Gandhiji had publicly given expiession to his view's 
‘that before launching the struggle he would write to 
the Viceroy and await his reply’.** Gandhiji wrote 
in July to Chiang-Kai-Shek that Jic “will take no 
hasty action, and whatever action is taken will be 
governed by the consideration that it should not injure 
China and encourage Japanese aggression in India or 
China. I am straining every nerve to avoid a conflict 
with British authority.”*® But the Qovernment pre¬ 
cipitated matters. 

“Despite the fact that speaker after speaker emphasised 
the r eadiness of the Congress to negotiate, Government 
did not pay heed to such assertions and asseverations, 
but got ready their Prisons and Police, their prohibitory 

The Bombay Resolution, August 8, 1942. Qiioted from Banerjec’s, The 

Making of the Indian Constitution, Vol. I: Documents, p. 76. 

Sitaramayya, The History of the Congress, Vol, If, p. 463. 

** Quoted from Dutt’s, India To-day, p. 463. 
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orders, ordinances, their guns and gun-powder—all to 
put down a movement that would not be inaugurated 
and punish people who did not transgress the Law.”** 
The Government started its attack on the Movement 
with a terrible sweep reminiscent of German blitz. 
A general preparation for the offensive was ordered 
on the 17th July, 1942—three days after the Wardha 
Resolution of the Working Committee—when Sir 
Fiedrick Puckle of the Information Department of 
Government of India had in his circular ordered the 
Provincial Governments to prepare a strong case against 
the Congress and its demands. A day after the passing 
of the Quit India Resolution, that is, on August 9, 1942, 
all the principal leaders numbering 148 and including 
Gandhi, Nehru, Azad, Patel, Rajendra Prasad were 
arrested in Bombay and the Congress was declared illegal. 
This action of the Government influenced the future 
course of the Movement in two ways. Firstly, the 
sudden and sweeping arrests of the leaders frenzied the 
masse*s to the extreme and, secondly, the Movemeiii 
without a programme and without expeiienced helms¬ 
man and crew to guide it through the unchartered 
seas of non-violence, took a sudden turn towards violence. 
Amery too played his part. 

“It is stated (and it is also a fact) that Mr. Amery, 
the then Secretary of State for India, in a broadcast 
elaborated an alleged 11-point Congress programme of 
dislocation and sabotage.”*’ 

I'he programme was believed to be of genuine origin. 
The Axis and Indian National Army broadcasts added 
fuel to fire. Thus the fury of the masses burst forth 
and almost in no time the whole of India was in the 
throes of a devastating revolution. Miles and miles 
of railway lines were uprooted, post-offices were 
pulled down, police stations burnt, and crores worth 
of Government property looted or destroyed. Mill- 
hands in the big industrial towns of Ahmedabad, 
Bombay and Tatanagar in lacs struck work. Students 

Sitaramayya, The History of the Congress^ Vol. II. p. 353. 

Govind Ssihai^ '42 Rebellion^ p. 8. 


F. 31. 
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in thousands left schools and colleges and plunged deep 
into the struggle. Ordinances were promulgated, the 
press was gagged and the security of many newspapers 
confiscated. The Bureaucracy, who had preplanned 
their strategy, struck with a terribly heavy blow. The 
old weapons, the baton, the lathee, the butt of the rifle, 
the tear-gas apparatus were thought obsolete and were 
soon gi\'(;n uj). The whole country was converted into 
a concentration camp and no less than sixty thousand 
persons were cast behind the prison bars. At several 
places Martial Law was proclaimed, punitive police 
was quartered, and hcav\- lines, collective and individual, 
were imposed. Houses were indiscriminately raided 
and ill-treatment meted out to women. In the country¬ 
side, unnumbered villages were razed to ground and 
the inhabitants turned out to roam about homeless. 
The bureaucratic resourcefulne.ss reached its highest 
point of ingenuity when air-bombing was resorted 
to at several places. The heroic, fighters remained 
undaunted, deeds of great valour were performed and 
many died \aliantly facing bullet, fire and torture; 
several areas passed out of British control, w'ith 
no vestiges of Government authority left, ami were 
proclaimed independent. Towns like Ballia TJ.P.) 
had to be ‘reconquered'. 

H ere is the analysi.s'”* of the facts and figures about the 
movement as given by the Go\’ernment: — 

No. of persons killed in firing by police or Mi- 


litar)'^ . 940 

No. of persons injured in firing by police or 

Military . 1,630 

No. of occasions when firing was rosorted to .538 

No. of persons arrested. 60,229 

No. of persons detained. 18,000 

No. of places where military was called out 60 
No. of places where air bombing was resorted 
to (Patna, Bhagalporc, Nadia, Monghyr, Tal- 

chera and 'I’amluk). 6 

No. of stations burnt or destroyed (till Dec.) 318 

" Govincl Sahai, *42 Rebellion^ p. 21. 
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No. of places where telephone and telegraph 

wires were tampered with. 12,000 

No. of post offices raided (of this 60 were com¬ 
pletely destroyed and 252 seriously damaged, 


many by fire) . 945 

No. of derailments. 59 

Loss suffered by the Railway through damage 

to rolling stock.Rs. 18,00,000 

Damage to trucks. Rs. 9,00,000 

Damage to Station Buildings .. .. Rs. 8,50,000 

Damage to Ancilliary equipment .. Rs. 6,50,000 

Loss of cash and other valuables .. Rs. 2,00,000 


The chief centres of political storm and resistance 
were the districts of Assam valley, the Western districts 
of Bengal, Midnapur, Bankura, the entire province of 
Bihar, the eastern districts of the United Provinces, 
the coast areas of Orissa, East Godawari, Guntur, 
Coimbatore, West and East Khandesh, Satara, Baroch, 
Nepal Borders, the coal mines and wai industries.*® 

The August Resolution has aroused an intense con¬ 
troversy, and the revolution w'hich followed has equally 
been criticised. 

R. P. Dutt says: 

“Nevertheless, the August Resolution must be judged 
a disastrous blunder alike in its cflocis within India and 
in its effects on w'orld democratic opinion.”®® 

Whereas in the opinion ofjai Prakash Narayan: 

“The revolution of 1942 occupies the same place in 
the history of this country, as the French and Russian 
revolutions in the history of their respective countries. 
The amplitude of the Revolution of ’42 has no parallel 
in History. In no other revolution had such vast 
multitudes taken part. But amplitude was not the 
only distinguishing feature of that Revolution. The 
year ’42 brought about a complete transformation in 

Govind Saliai, *42 Rebellion pp. 19 and 20. 

Dutt, India To-day, p. 459. 
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the country, it gave birth to New India, and gave a 
new direction to its political life.”®’ 

According to R. Palme Du It, the resolution was 
inopportune as the character of the war had been 
changed and the future of India was bound up with 
Russia and China. There was no visible evidence 
of that. Did Russia make any attempt to persuade the 
Allies to the ending of Colonialism and Imperialism 
as war aims ? .411 persuasion of China and America 

had failed to carry conviction with Churchill about 
Indian independence. On the morrow of the signing of 
the Atlantic Charier (Churchill declared that it did not 
apply to India. Was India to wait on the good-will and 
generosity of the Allies. The bitter experiences of tin- 
two world wars proved the utter futility of such hopes. 
Even today Colonialism in Africa and Asia shows no 
signs of recession or withdrawal. 

The justification of the Resolution and the step 
contemplated lay in the very logic of the situation. By 
no dupeful dogma of the inevitable collapse of Impe¬ 
rialism nor the spicy slogan of ‘people’s war’, could 
slaves be made to fight for the freedom of others. Tin- 
bonds of passive servility had to be cast asunder. A 
momentous step was needed to shock people out of their 
complacency. 

“In India it was belter to convert the sullen passivit) 
of the people into a spirit of non-submission and 
resistance. Though that non-submission would be, to 
begin with, to arbitrary orders of the British authorities, 
it could be turned into resistance to an inv'ader.”®" 
By the demand of the British withdrawal the very bait 
to an invasion was to be removed. In .the words of 
Gandhiji: 

“The presence of the British is an invitation to Japan 
to invade India. Their withdrawal removes the bait.”®® 

The August Revolution was a historic event which 
had a tremendous influence on the future of Indian 
Nationalism. 

Narayan, J.P,, Foreword to Govind SahaVs *42 Rebellion, 

** Nehru, The Discovery of India^ p. 399. 

Alexander, India Since Cripps, p. 24. 
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The revolution drew the attention of the world and 
raised to the moral plane the question of Indian Inde¬ 
pendence and of Colonialism as a whole. Wendell 
Wilkie in his book ‘One World’ recounts that the one 
question that he was asked fiom Afric:a to Alaska was 
'‘what about India”? A huge propaganda by the Bri¬ 
tish Government had been launched in America against 
the Indian National Movement, and in Britain, after 
the return of Cripps, an air of complacency prevailed. 
This sudden outburst of political discontent contributed 
towards the foe ussing of public attention in England 
and America on India. A number of Americans took 
up the Indian cause. Pearl Buck declared that ‘the 
old game is u]> in India’ and Louis Fischer proclaimed 
that ‘Gandhi is not jn'o-Japancse or pro-Axis. He is 
pro-British. He is pro-Chinese. He is pro-American.’ 

The great political storm, by its amplitude and vast- 
ncss, drew within its orbit a multitude of people each 
one of whom became his own leader. Hitherto the 
Nationalist Movement .suffered from individual ini¬ 
tiative. The masses always looked to the leadership 
I'or guidance. When all the main leaders had been 
clapped behind prison gates, the Movement threw out 
a host of leaders and martyrs, who performed great 
deeds of heroism and sacrifice. Thus the movement 
proved to be a gigantic experiment in training for 
leadership. 

The most significant feautre of the August Movement 
was the change in its tone, emphasis and accent. What¬ 
ever might have been the plan of its originators and 
whatever course it might have followed under their 
direction, it definitely became a mass revolutionary 
movement. With the rise of Gandhism, revolutionary 
tendencies had received a definite set-back. Undoubted¬ 
ly the main stream of Indian Nationalism was that 
of non-violence, yet it had been fed by many a rivulet 
of turbulent waters. The smouldering embers left 
by the War of Independence (1857) were, through the 
passage of time, covered up by ashes, but whenever 
storms blew the ashes off, the flames of revolution were 
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rekindled. The stirring events caused by a revolutionary 
wave in the beginning of this eentury bear ample testi¬ 
mony to that spirit. It is significant to note that some 
of the areas where the resistance to the British was the 
greatest in 1942, were the vei’y same places where the 
traditions of the 1857 struggle against British Imperi¬ 
alism had left for future generations a rich and glorious 
heritage. The future forebodings of this new mass 
revolutionary spirit were indeed cleat. Its element 
of militancy ver\- soon manifested itself in the Bombay 
Naval Mutiny, which had a profound influence on the 
future Indo-British relations. To the British Imperi¬ 
alists this revolutionary ufisurge must have been a novel 
experience. Hereafter they had not to count on the 
submissive cowing down of a non-violent people, but must 
be prepared to face an insurrectionary upiising by 
revolutionary masses. I’hus the Quit India Movement 
because of this railical transformation of the complexion 
of the Nationalist Movement must ha ve weighed heavily 
in the quitting of India by the British. 

'File turn of events and the tragic happenings in the 
country so affected Gandhiji that he undertook a fast 
of 21 days. From February 10, 1943, there was country¬ 
wide anxiety but miraculously Gandhiji faced the 
self-imposed ordeal successfully. In April 1944, he fell 
ill seriously and was released on the Gth May, 1944, from 
the Agha Khan Palace where he was kept in prison. 
Fhe Government’s refusal to release Gandhiji during 
the critical period of his fast, led to ‘the most 
magnificent, the most spectacular and the most timely 
re.signations’ of Sir H. P. Mody, Servasri Aney and 
Sarkar, members of the Viceroy’s Executive Council. 


6. Negotiations for Settlement 

(a) Rajagopalachari /'hr/ntt/a;- -‘Immediately after the 
failure of these negotiations of Sir Stafford Cripps’, 
writes Rajagopalachari, ‘I set about in consultation with 
friends who thought in the same direction with me to 
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devise a formula which might receive the largest 
quantum of acceptance on both sides.’®* The so-called 
Rajagopalachari foimula is as follows: — 

(1) The Muslim liCague was to endorse the Indian 
demand for independence and co-operate with Congress 
in formation of a provisional government for the 
transitional jieriod. 

(ii) After the termination of the war, a commission 
would demarcate those contiguous districts in the north¬ 
west and cast wherein the Muslim population was in 
absolute majority, and all the inhabitants of those areas 
by a plebiscite would decide the issue of separation 
from Hindustan. 

(hi) In the event of sejiaration, mutual agreement 
would be made for safeguaiding defence, commerce, 
communications and for other essential purposes. 

(iv) These terms would be binding only in case of 
transfer by Britain of full powder and responsibility foi 
the government of India. 

On April 8, 1944, Rajagojialachari sent the formula 
to Jinnah and wrote to him that the proposals had 
Candhiji’s approval. 

“In this letter he says that he was writing on Mr. 
Gandhiji’s behalf and he hoped that this would bring 
about a final settlement of the most unfortunate ’mpasse 
w'e are in.’’®® Later on Jinnah exjnessed his unwil¬ 
lingness to accept the formula but w'as willing to place 
it before the League. Rajaji, finding it useless to pursue 
the matter without Jinnah’s support, ended private 
negotiations. ‘The C. R. Formula may be compared 
with the Cripps formula and Mr. Gandhi’s proposal 
dated the 24th September, 1944’®® and its importance 
lay on the stress it placed on a treaty, in case of separation, 
in matters of common interests between the contracting 
parties. 

(b) Gandhi-Jinnah talks: -The Gandhi-Jiimah talks 

Rajagopalchari, Preface to Gandhi-Jinnah Talks^ Hindustan Times Publica¬ 
tion, p. IV. 

The Conciliation Committee Information Series, No. 3. 

Ibid, p. 23. 
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which opened after Gandhiji’s release at Bombay on 
September 9, 1944, aimed at a rapprochement betewen 
the Congress and the League on the basis of Lahore 
Resolution as incorporated in the C. R. Formula. 
On September 15, 1944, Gandhiji wrote to Jinnah: 

“The formula was framed by Rajaji in good faith. 
I accepted it in equal good faith. 'The hope was that 
you would look at it with favour. We still think it to 
be the best in the circumstances. You and I have to 
put flesh on it, if we can.”"’ 

The negotiations broke down as Jinnah demanded 
that the riglit of self-determination ‘would be the 
self-determination of the Muslims, and they alone are 
entitled to exercise that right’.®® He further declared 
that under the proposal ‘the present boundaries of these 
provinces would be mutilated beyond redemption and 
leave us only with the husk’,®* and that the ‘resurrected' 
Gandhi-Rajaji formula would ‘torpedo the Pakistan 
demand of Muslim India’,®* 

The high hopes that the talks had raised were, through 
Jinnah’s intransigence, falsified. The Rajaji Formula 
would have given to Pakistan the same boundaries 
as it has today, and a mutual agreement of Partition 
would have avoided all the rancour and the bitterness 
of the 1947 partition. 

(c) The (Mneiliation Committee Report :—The Com¬ 
mittee was formed by Sir Tcj Bahadur Sapru late in 
1944, after the failure of Gandhi-Jinnah negotiations, 
in order to bring about a constitutional settlement. 
The Committee set about its work by issuing a 
‘comprehensive and straightforward questionnaire’, and 
was able to publish its report by the end of March 1945 
including proposals for interim and post-war consti¬ 
tutional changes. Some of its recommendations were; 
(i) I'hc Indianisation of the Viceroy’s E.xecutive 

” Gandhi-Jinnah Talks, Hindustan rimes Publication, p, 15. 

Ibid, p. 29. 
w Ibid, p. 29. 

« Ibid, p. 35. 
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Council excepting the Governor-General and the 
Commandcr-in-Chief. 

(ii) Control by Legislature of Expenditure on re¬ 
served subjects. 

(iii) Restoration of responsible Government in the 
provinces, preferably coalition ministries. 

Jinnah ‘repudiated the Conciliation Committee’s 

proposals outright’. He declared: 

“They are nothing but handmaids of the Congress 
and have played and are plaAung to the tune of Mr. 
Gandhi.”" 

(d) Another attempt at settlement was made by Desai and 
Liaquat AH: 

Desai-Liaquat Agreement.®* 

(1) Congress and League to form an interim National 
Government on the following basis, within the frame¬ 
work of the present constitution: 

(1) Congress-League parity in the Central Executive. 

(ii) The claims of Sikhs and Scheduled Castes not 
to be ignored. 

(iii) The Commander-in-Chief to be an ex-officio 
member of the Council. 

(2) The Executive Council so constituted was not 
to be a party to any measure which did not have sup¬ 
port of the majority members of the Central Legis¬ 
lature. 

(3) The members of the Working Committee and 
other Congressmen to be immediately released after 
the assumption of office. 

(4) Congress and League Coalitions to be formed in 
the provinces. 

(5) The Viceroy was to be approached to make an 
offer to India on these lines. 

According to Prof. Coupland the agreement did not 
find favour with Jinnah, who was ‘cautious about 
accepting office at the Centre. He has evidently thought 
that it might prejudice the prospects of Pakistan to 

Quoted from Coupland’s, India a Restatement, p. 246. 

Mehta and Nair, The Simla Triangle, pp. 81 and 82. 

F. 32. 
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share in the working of the old unitary machine,’*® 
to which Jinnah was opposed from the very start. 

According to Dutt: 

“This proposal was placed before the Viceroy, Lord 
Wa\'ell, who flew to London for advice. . . Lord Wavell 
returned with a new statement of policy. . . This put 
forward a plan for a Provisional National Government 
but with a subtle change in. . . the terms agreed by 
Congress and League representatives. In place of 
Congress-League parity the British plan laid down 
“Caste Hindu-Muslim parity”. Thus the issue was 
forced back to a communal plane.”®’ 

In spite of the above-mentioned efforts to arrive at a 
settlement the political deadlock continued. 


7. The Wavell Plan 

In October 1943, Lord Wavell succeeded Lord 
Linlithgow as Governor-General. To the difficulties 
of the situation created by the political deadlock, the 
fast deteriorating economic conditions were added. 
General scarcity of food-grains and other essential 
commodities, black-marketting, hoarding, profiteering, 
inflation and high prices had brought the economy of 
the country to almost a collapse. The Governmem 
since the resignation of the popular , ministries had 
showed a lamentable lack of their responsibilities to 
the public. As a result, a terrible famine raged in 
Bengal and a million and a half people died of star¬ 
vation or disease. Famished men, starving women, 
and orphaned children, stricken by cholera^and malaria, 
roamed about like so many moving skeletons in almost 
every town and village of Bengal. Dead bodies 
strewn by thousands were left over to vultures 
and wild beasts. The leaders of public opinion were 
rotting Ijehind prison bars and the bureaucracy utterly 
failed to measure up to their responsibilities. Un- 

Coupland, India a Re-statement^ p. 246. 

•• Dutt, India To-day^ p. 466. 
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checked profiteering was permitted, control on food- 
grains was injudiciously lifted, transport facilities were 
denied and large-scale measures to combat epidemics 
were not undertaken. The Government following 
a policy of ‘denial’—a new version of the scorched- 
earth policy—deliberately deprived the people in the 
strategic areas, of even their barest necessities of life, 
so that they may not be availed of by an invading army. 
Fishermen were robbed of their boats, ordinary bullock 
carts and even cycles were commandeered and the 
stocks of foods were not allowed to be replenished. 
The famine was not an act of God but man-made. It 
‘was a direct result of war conditions and the carelessness 
and complete lack of foresight of those in authority.’®" 
The Famine Inquiry Commission, presided over by 
Sir John VVoodhead, pointed out ‘the tragic succession 
of official errors’. 

“They condemn the policy, or often the lack of 
policy or an ever-changing policy, of both the Govern¬ 
ment of India and of the Bengal Go\'ernment; their 
inability to think ahead and provide foi coming events; 
their refusal to recognise and declare famine even when 
it had come; their total inadequate measures to meet 
the situation.”*® 

For a speedy solution of the economic situation which 
was fast deteriorating, Indian participation was essential. 
And this could only be had by ending the political 
deadlock. Further, the British Election was fast ap¬ 
proaching, and the popularity of the Labour Party 
with its more positive approach to the solution of post¬ 
war problems, was rising every day. Another failure 
to break the Indian deadlock would have justified in 
the eyes of British Electorate the Churchill-Amery 
handling of the Indian situation. Lord Wavell hurried 
to London and on the 14th June, 1945, the Viceroy 
broadcasted the decision to call a conference of Indian 
leaders to consider Government’s ‘proposals designed to 
ease tlie present political situation and to advance 

Nehru, The Discouety of India, p. 420. 

«• Ibid, p. 421. 
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India towards her goal of full self-government.’ He 
also announced the release of the members of the Con¬ 
gress Working Committee. 

The Proposals®’ 

(1) The formation of a nevv^ Executive Council 
at the Centre ‘within the framework of the present 
constitution’, the Governor-General not exercising ‘un¬ 
reasonably’ his ‘constitutional power of control’. 

(1) The ‘Council would represent the main com¬ 
munities and would include equal proportions of 
caste Hindus and Moslems’. 

(ii) It ‘would be an entirely Indian Council except 
for the Viceroy and Commandcr-in-Chief’. 

The portfolio of f^xternal Affairs was to be transferred. 
Home and Finance Members w'cre to be Indians. 

(2) The main tasks of the Council would be: 

(i) Prosecution of War against Japan ‘with utmost 
energy till Japan is utterly defeated’. 

(ii) To carry on the Government of India ‘with all 
the manifold tasks of post-war development’, until 
a new ‘permanent constitution’ commonly agreed 
upon comes into force. 

(hi) To consider ‘the means by wdiich such an 
agreement can be. achieved’. 

(.3) Resumption of office in provinces by Coalition 
Ministries. 

Accordingly the Viceroy invited all the important 
leaders of various communities and political parties 
at a conference at Simla, which w'as held on the 25th 
June and attended by all the invitees except Gandhiji 
w'ho decided not to attend the Conference but to remain 
in Simla as an adviser. 

On the 2Gth June the Conference adjourned to enable 
members to have private discussion. On the 29th 
June the leaders had agreed upon the following 
points*®;— 

Refer to Bancrjcc*s The Making »f the Indian Constitution, Vol. I: Documents, 
pp. 95-99. 

•• Mehta and Nair, The Simla Triangle, p. 25. 
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(i) The clfcctive prosecution of War against Japan. 

(ii) To recommend names for the Executive Council, 
(lii) To take steps after the formation of the new 
council, to solve the long term problem. 

(iv) To work under the present constitution till the 
new constitution came into force. 

(v) To accept the Government’s assurance about 
the exercise of veto. 

The Viceroy directed the leaders to submit a panel of 
names by 6th July and the Conference was adjourned 
to 14th July. All the parties except the Muslim League 
submitted the ]>anel of names. Jinnah, explaining 
his stand at the Conference, remarked: 

“While we have every desire to find a solution, this 
is a point, namely, that the Congress or any other body 
should be entitled to choose Muslims from the Muslim 
‘bloc’ is one which wc cannot accept cither on principle 
or on facts as they are before us.”®* 

Jinnah’s claim for the League to nominate all Muslim 
members was strongly opposed by the Punjab Premier, 
Malik Khizr Hyat Khan. Later on Jinnah rejected 
the selection made by the Viceroy. On the 14th July 
Lord Waved informed the Conference that he had made 
his own selection of ‘a balanced and efficient Executive 
Council’ but it was not acceptable to Jinnah. The 
Viceroy remarked: 

“My selection would . . . have been reasonably fair 
to all parties. . . when I explained my solution to Mr. 
Jinnah he told me that it was not acceptable to the 
Muslim League and he was so decided that I felt it 
would be useless to continue the discussion.”’® 

The Viceroy then announced the failure of the Con¬ 
ference. 

Thus once again Jinnah’s obstinacy thwarted all 
hopes of Indian Nationalism for a constitutional advance. 
According to Jinnah ‘the Wavell proposals set at nought’ 
the Muslims’ right of self-determination in regard to 
the establishment of Pakistan. He did not want only 

Mehta and Nair, The Simla Triangle, p. 26. 

Ibid, p. 37. 
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a Hindu-Muslim parity in representation, but demanded 
sole right of nominating the Muslim members of the 
Executive Council. The subtle device of the India 
Office of Hindu-Muslim parity of representation paid 
its dividends. The Viceroy’s reluctance to proceed 
with the formation of the Executive Council, when all 
other major parties had agreed, in itself was expressive 
of Government’s designs. It put a veto in the hands 
of Jinnah on the constitutional advance of the country. 


8. Disaffection in the Armed Forces 

The Army and Police were the two citadels of Bri¬ 
tish Imperialism in India. The Mutiny in the Navy 
and the strike in the Air Force and the Police Force 
during the months of February and March 1946 created 
irreparable breaches, and were indicative of the spirit 
of revolutionary Nationalism that had permeated the 
armed forces. 

On the 18th February, 1946, the ratings of the Royal 
Indian Navy in Bombay mutinied as a ‘protest against 
the continued racial discrimination and complaint 
in regard to pay, food, clothing allowances, leave and 
travel facilities and the invidious distinction between 
the terms of demobilisation between the British and 
Indian demobilised personnel’.” The proposed demo¬ 
bilisation without any plans of resettlement created a 
general sense of insecurity. Commander King’s mis¬ 
behaviour and the arrest of two ratings precipitated 
matters. 

The demands of the ratings were’*: 

(1) No victimization of the so-called ‘strikers’. 

(2) Release of R. K. Singh, telegraphist, from the 

Arthur Road Prison immediately. 

(3) Speedy demobilisation according to age and 

service groups with reasonable peace-time employ¬ 
ment. 

” Quoted from Rajput’s India's Struggle, p. 209. 

« Ibid, p. 210. 
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(4) Immediate disciplinary action against Com¬ 
mander King, Commanding Officer, H.M.I.S. Tal- 
war, for the insulting language used by him to the 
personnel of the Talwar. 

(5) The best class of Indian food. 

(6) Royal Navy scales of pay, family allowances, 
travelling facilities, and the use of N.A.A.F.I. Stores. 

(7) No Kit to be taken back from the R.I.N. per¬ 
sonnel at the time of release. 

(8) Immediate grant of War gratuity and Treasury 
pay to men being released. 

(9) Good behaviour of officers towards lower-deck 
men. 

(10) Quicker, regular promotions of the lower-deck 
men to officer rank, and new officers corning from 
abroad to be stopped. 

(11) A new Commanding Officer for the Signal 
School, vi/., Commander Cole to be reappointed. 

The trouble broke out on the morning of the 18th 
February, 1946 from the Signal Training School 
FI.M.I.S. Talw'ar, wher e the ratings refused to report on 
duty. By the morning of the 20th February, the mutiny 
had spread to all the twelve shore establishments in 
Bombay and the twenty ships in the harbour affecting 
20,000 ratings. Instead of the Union Jack, the Congress 
t ricolour and the League flag were hoisted on the ships’ 
masts. 

On the same day, the 20th February, at about 
2. p.m. Admiral Rattary issued an ultimatum with 
a threat to use ‘overwhelming forces at the disposal of 
the Government’. The ratings in reply opened a 
heavy fire from Castle Barracks and a pitched battle 
took place betw'een them and British Troops lasting 
six hours, till the Britishers ceased fire. 

Sympathetic strikes had spread all over. On the 
19th, Naval ratings in Calcutta docks went on strike. 
The next day, the ratings in Karachi went on strike, 
and the port was surrounded by troops. At 5 p.m. 
H.M.I.S. Hindustan anchoring ashore signalled: “If 
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our demands are not conceded we will open fire on 
the military.” 

In sympathy with the ratings about 1,000 men of 
Royal Indian Air Force in Bombay also went on strike. 

Disastrous happenings took place in Bombay when 
3,00,000 workers in response to the call of the Central 
Naval Strike Committee for a sympathetic strike, 
marched out. Banks, stores and shops were looted 
and military was called. Clashes between the mill- 
hands and the troops took place. Indiscriminate 
firings were ordered, and as a result, about 250 persons 
died and about 13,000 were wounded. 

On February 23 Sardar Patel made a strong appeal 
to strikers to surrender promising the Congress help 
"to see that there was no victimisation’. Jinnah too 
appealed in the same strain. Tht President of the 
Central Naval Strike Committee declared: "VVe sut'- 
render to India and not to Britain’. 

On March 21,1946, about 2,000 Policemen of Delhi 
went on a hunger-strike in protest against tlieir low sal¬ 
aries and bad quality of food that was being given to them. 
British troops were rushed to the Police lanes w^ho took 
control of the armoury and the procession of the hunger- 
strikers Weis teargassed and the strikers were put behind 
the bars. 

The lengthening shadows of famine and economic 
crisis, the growing restlessness among disgruntled leaders 
and masses, and the smouldering flames of a revolution¬ 
ary spirit among disloyal soldiery, military and police 
alike, were signals for the Government in Britain to 
act, and resolve the Indian deadlock. 

“On February 18, the Bombay Naval Strike began. 

On February 19, Attlee in the House of Commons 
announced the decision to dispatch the Cabinet 
Mission.”’® 


Dutt, India Tthday^ p. 475. 
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9. The Cabinet Mission and After 

On the assumption of office in 1945, the Labour 
Government in Britain had to cope with urgent post¬ 
war economic and political problems in the international 
as well the national spheres. The Japanese had sur¬ 
rendered. National struggles for freedom had been 
intensified all over the world. India was in the throes 
of a crisis. In Britain herself, the problems of demo¬ 
bilisation and reconstruction, and the gearing of a 
war-lime industry to the peace-time production were 
formidable. It required a readjustment of British 
policy relative to the new international economic and 
political forces. A solution of the Indian problem 
was called forth. In August Lord Wavell was sum¬ 
moned to London. On his return he made an announce¬ 
ment about the holding of general election for the Indian 
Central and Provincial Legislatures. On September 
19, 1945, he expressed the hope that after the election 
'ministerial responsibility will be accepted by political 
leaders in all Provinces’, and announced British decision 
to reconstitute the Executive Council with the support 
of main parties, to convene a constitution making body 
and to negotiate a treaty between Great Britain and 
India. 

As a result of the election, the Congress formed 
ministries in all the provinces excepting Sind, Punjab 
<'nd Bengal. The outstanding electoral victory of the 
Congress was in the N.W.F.P. which had 95% Muslim 
population. In Sind and the Punjab coalition minis¬ 
tries were formed. 

A Parliamentary Delegation was sent to India, which 
went back impressed with the immediate need of trans¬ 
fer of power. Accordingly in an announcement Lord 
Pethick-Lawrence, the Secretary of State, in the House 
of Lords on February 19, 1946, declared: 

'Tn view of the paramount importance not only to 
India and to the British Commonwealth but to the 
peace of the world... the British Government have 
decided... to send out to India a special mission of 


F. S3. 
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Cabinet Ministers consisting of the Secretary of State 
for India (Lord Pcthick-Lawrence), the President of the 
Board of Trade (Sir Stafford Cripps) and the Lord of the 
Admiralty (Mr. A. V. Alexander) to act in association 
with the Viccro)' in this matter.”’* 

Later on, on March 15, 1946, Prime Minister, Mr. 
Attlee in the House of Commons declared that ‘India 
herself must choose what will be her future constitution’; 
and that ‘we cannot allow a minority to place a veto 
on the advance of the majority.’’* 

On 23rd March, 1946, the three members of the 
Cabinet Mission, I^ord Pethick-Lawrence, Sir Stafford 
and Mr. Alexander arrived in India. The Mission 
started its work by separate interviews with important 
political leaders, princes and Governors. The Mission 
then held negotiations with Congress and Muslim 
League representatives at Simla between May 5 and 12. 
The negotiations having failed, the Cabinet Mission 
and the Viceroy, with the approval of the British 
Government in a statement,’® issued on May 16, 1946, 
made the following proposals:— 

1. The Rejection of the Pakistan demand on the grounds of: 

(i) Considerable size of the non-Muslim minorities 
in the areas demanded by the Leaguc-in the Punjab, 
Muslims were 16 million and non-Muslims over 12 
million, in Bengal Muslims were over 33 million 
and non-Muslims over 27 million and in Assam 
Muslims were 3 million and non-Muslims over 6 
million. 20 million Muslims remained dispersed 
in the remainder of Britvsh Ind’a. This did not solve 
the minority problem. 

(ii) Radical partition of the Punjab and Bengal was 
‘contrary to the wishes and interests of a very large 
proportion of the inhabitants of these provinces’. 

(iii) ‘Administrative, economic and military con- 

Banerjce and Bose, The Cabinet Mission in India, p. 2. 

« Ibid, p. 19. 

Ibid, pp. 90-107. 
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siderations’ and ‘the transportation and postal and 
telegraph systems’, require a unitary state and militate 
against partition. 

(iv’) ‘The greater difficulty which the Indian States 
would find in associating themselves with a divided 
British India’. 

(v) ‘The two halves of the proposed Pakistan are 
separated by some seven hundred miles’. 

2. Recommendations for the basic form of the constitution: 

(i) “There should be a Union of India, embracing 
both British India and the States, which should deal 
with the following subjects: Foreign affairs, Defence 
and Communications; and should have the powers 
necessary to raise finances required for the above 
subjects.” 

(ii) “The Union should have an Executive and a 
Legislature constituted from British India and States 
representatives. Any question raising a major com¬ 
munal issue in the Legislature should require for its 
decision a majority of the representatives present and 
voting of each of the two major communities as well 
as a majority of all the members present and voting.” 

(iii) “All subjects other than the Union subjects and 
all residuary powers should vest in the Provinces.” 

(iv) “The States shall retain all subjects and powers 
other than those ceded to the Union.” 

(v) “Provinces should be free to form Groups with 
executives and legislatures, and each Group could 
determine the Provincial subjects to be taken in 
common.” 

(Section A was to comprise of Madras, Bombay, 
United Provinces, Bihar, Central Provinces and 
Orissa, Section B of the Punjab, the N.W.F. Pro¬ 
vinces and Sind, and Section C of Bengal and Assam). 

(vi) “The constitution of the Union and of the 
Groups should contain a provision whereby any 
Province could, by a majority of vote of its Legislature 
Assembly, call for a consideration of the terms of the 
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constitution after an initial period of 10 years and at 
10 yearly intervals thereafter.” 

3. Arrangements for the Constitution-making machinery: 

(i) The Provincial Legislatures to elect members 
for that body. 

(ii) Each province to get scats on the basis of oik; 
representative for a million of the population. 

(iii) Provincial seats to be divided between the main 
communities in proportion to their population. The 
three main communities that were recognised were 
General, Muslims and Sikhs. General included 
all other than Sikhs and Muslims. 

(iv) Representatives of each community were to be 
elected by only the members of that community in 
the legislature. 

(v) The Sections were first ‘to settle the Provincial 
Constitutions for the Provinces included in each 
section’ and were also to decide as to whether any 
Group Constitution for the Provinces of a section was 
required and if so what subjects were to be alloted 
to the Group. The representatives of the Sections 
and the Indian States were then to proceed to settle 
the Indian Constitution. 

4. The Indian States: 

(i) The election of the representatives of the States 
was left to be settled by consultation. 

(ii) According to the memorandunu on States’ 
Treaties and Paramountcy issued by the Cabinet 
Mission on May 12, it was declared that the British 
Government would not transfer Paramountcy to an 
Indian Government, nor would it be possible for 
the British Government to carry on the obligations 
of Paramountcy, which therefore would return to 
the States. 
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5 Interim Arrangement: 

An Interim Government having popular support 
and with all the portfolios including that of war was 
to be set up. 


6. Indo-British Treaty: 

A treaty betweim the Union Constituent Assembly 
and the United Kingdom ‘to provide for certain matters 
arising out of transfer of power’ was to be signed. 

7’hc gieat merit of the Cabinet Mission Plan was 
that it preserved the unity of the country. As Mahat- 
maji put it, it was ‘the best document the British Govern¬ 
ment could have produced in the circumstances’. Its 
shortcomings resulted from the policy of compromise 
and balance and from its being an award from a foreign 
power which had heavy stakes in the country. While 
rejecting the Pakistan demand it tried to satisfy the 
beague by following a policy of outright appeasement 
as is evidenced by the provisions of: 

(i) The Grant of residuary powers to the provinces. 

(ii) The creation of Groups of provinces. 

(iii) The Requirement of the majority of the Com¬ 
munity concerned for the passing of resolutions on 

communal issues. 

(iv) The reconsideration of the constitution every 

ten years. 

Thus the plan tried to strike a balance between the 
Hindu majority and Muslim minority, between the 
Congress demand for unity and the League demand for 
partition. The result was far from happy. In the 
words of R. P. Dutt: 

“The Constitutional Plan of 1946 continued the old 
method of elaborate balancing and counter-poise of 
the different elements in Indian political life, especially 
of building a political situation on communal anta¬ 
gonism, by balancing the Congress against the Moslem 
League, with the Provinces as the reactionary pivotal 
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force, in such a way as to nullify in practice the supposed 
offer of Indian freedom and retain effective final control 
in their hands.”” 

As a result of this policy of balance and appeasement, 
the Centre, as it emerged, was very weak. Modern 
constitutional trends, because of the urgent needs of an 
over-all national planning and the prevailing inter¬ 
national tension, point towards strong centralised states. 
The proposed groups would, by creating three sub¬ 
federations, have robbed the Central Government of 
much of the authority it would have needed for the 
building up of a socially progressive, politically strong 
and economically planned India. 

The plan introduced certain undemocratic elements. 
The Constituent .Assembly was not elected on direct 
adult franchise. Its composition was based upon 
communal lines, and the States’ representatives, about 
one-fourth of the whole, were to be chosen b)' autocratic 
Rulers. Matters regarding the regulation of relations 
between the Centre and the States were left to voluntary 
agreement with no guarantee for the introduction of 
representative Governments in the States. 

The Constituent Assembly—the supreme constitution¬ 
making body—was a non-sovereign law-making body. 
Both in matters of principles and procedure its powers 
were hedged in by the various proposals incorporated 
in the plan. The Minority and Treaty clauses were 
absolutely binding. On the whole the scheme was 
fraught with some serious dangers. Jinnah had declar¬ 
ed the plan to be ‘the first step towards Pakistan’. 
In the prevailing tone and temper of the Muslim 
League, the provinces under groups B ^ind C might 
have witnessed worst scenes than those of the partition 
days. The Viceroy’s veto on the Interim Govern¬ 
ment and the shadow of continued British military 
occupation on the Constituent Assembly, the partici¬ 
pation of reactionary princely representatives and avowed 
communalists would have been nothing short of dead 
weights on the new constitutional proposals whether 

’’ Dutt, India To-day, p. 4B6. 
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of the long or short range nature. The proposed three 
tier mechanism was too cumbrous and complicated 
to have proved workable. 

“It had rather exploited all its ingenuity and age- 
old political experience to establish and elaborate, 
cumbersome, precarious machinery through which 
even behind the formal facade of Indian ‘Independ¬ 
ence’ it would be able to continue to manoeuvre 
and seek to maintain its essential economic and strategic 
domination.”’® 

The Muslim League Council, on June 6, 1946, 
accepted to ‘join the constitution-making body’ and 
authorised ‘its President to negotiate with H.E. the 
Viceroy and to take such steps and actions as he deems 
fit and proper.’’” The Congress Working Committee 
on June 26, 1946, expressed its inability ‘to accept the 
proposals for the formation of an Interim Government’ 
but decided to ‘join the proposed Constituent Assembly, 
with a view to framing the constitution of a free, united 
and democratic India.’®” Thus the League accepted 
both the short and long term proposals, while the 
Congress accepted only the long term ones. On June 
10, 1946, at a Panthic Conference at Amritsar, the 
Sikhs decided to start a struggle against the Cabinet 
Mission Award on the 23rd June, which was fixed as a 
“Prayer Day”. The Sikhs did not take part in the 
election of membcis to the Constituent Assembly. The 
Hindu Mahasabha called upon the Hindus to ‘realise the 
danger inherent in these proposals’ and urged upon them 
‘to mobilise effectively public opinion’ for the modi¬ 
fication of the proposals. 

The differences between the two major parties, the 
Congress and the Muslim I..eague, centred round the 
Grouping provisions and the Parity question and further 
negotiations and constitutional developments were the 
off-shoots of these two issues. 

The Sub-section (3) of Para 15 of the Proposals 

Dutt, India To-day, p. 486. 

Banneriee and Bose, The Cabinet Mission in India, pp. 191 and 192. 

«» Ibid, p. 255. 
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provided that ‘all subjects other than the Union subjects 
and all residuary powers should vest in the Provinces,’ 
and the sub-section (4) of the same para added that 
‘Provinces should be free to form Groups with executives 
and legislatures, and each Group could determine the 
Provincial subjects to be taken in common.’ Further, 
the sub-section (viii) of para 19, declared that ‘as 
soon as the new constitutional arrangements have come 
into operation, it shall be open to any Province to elect 
to come out of any Group in which it has been placed.’ 
In essence, the provinces were given all subjects other 
than the Union ones together with residuary powers, 
allowed freedom to form Groups and guaranteed the 
right to opt out of any Group. Maulana Azad riglith 
interpreted the relevant clauses in a statement issued 
on June 26, 1946, as: 

“The Provinces have the right to decide either at the 
very beginning before the Group Constitution has been 
framed at all or at the end after they have examinee! 
the Group Constitution as it has emerged from the 
Committee of the Constituent Assembly. 1 am con¬ 
vinced that the Congress interpretation cannot be 
challenged.The Congress, on the basis of Pro¬ 
vincial Autonomy, declared Groujring as optional, 
whereas the League claimed it as mandatory. The 
Cabinet Delegation supporting the League stand 
declared that the Congress interpretation did ‘not 
accord with the Delegation’s intentions’, and furthei 
on December 6, 1946, the British Government, in a 
statement, announced that the Groups as proposed in the 
plan must be considered as essential part of the scheme 
of May 16 for enabling the Indian peojjlc to formulate a 
constitution which His Majesty’s Government would be 
prepared to submit to Parliament.’*''' 

In regard to short-term proposals the ‘Parity’ question 
stood in the way of the formation of an Interim Govern¬ 
ment. The League demanded parity of representation 
with the Congress on the Interim Government ‘as a 

Banerjcc and Bose, Tlie Cabinet Mission in India^ p. 2G0. 

Banerjcc, The Making of the Indian Constilutiony Vol, 1: Documents, p. 311. 
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token and proof of dual nationality’. Jinnah insisted 
on a formula of 5.5.2., that is, five Congressmen, five 
Muslim Leaguers and one Sikh and one either Indian 
Christian or Anglo-Indian and wrote to Lord Wavell 
on the 8th June that ‘any departure from this formula, 
directly or indirectly, will lead to serious consequences 
and will not secure the co-operation of the Muslim 
League.’*® He further denied the Congress the right 
to nominate any Muslim from its own quota. On the 
Congress proposal to substitute Dr. Zakir Husain for 
one of the caste Hindus, Jinnah wrote to the Viceroy 
on June 18 that the reaction of Muslim India would be 
deadly against such a substitution and the Muslim 
League would never accept the nomination of any 
Muslim by you other than Muslim Leaguer. Thus his 
aim was to show the Congre.ss as a mere Hindu Organi¬ 
sation and thereby equate it with the Muslim League. 
The Congress as a National Organisation representing 
different castes, communities and religions strongly 
resisted the formula of parity. Then there was the 
dangei' that like other previous separatist measures 
it would have proved suicidal in the interest of the 
country. Maulana Azad wrote to Lord Wavell on 
June 14, 1946, that: 

“This ‘parity’ or by whatever othei name it may be 
called, has been opposed by us throughout and we 
consider it a dangerous innovation which, instead of 
working for harmony, will be a source of continuous 
conflict and trouble. It may well poison our future 
as other separatist steps in the past have poisoned our 
public life.’’®* 

As the negotiations for the Interim Government were 
proceeding, the Viceroy announced on June 16, 1946, 
the issue of invitation to 14 persons to form the Interim 
Government, and proposed that he ‘will arrange the dis¬ 
tribution of the portfolios in consultation with the leaders 
of the two major parties’. He further declared that: 

“In the event of the two major parties or either of 

Bancrjec and Bose, The Cabinet Mission in India^ p. 263. 

Ibid, p. 215. 

F. 31. 
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them proving unwilling to join in the setting up of a 
Coalition Government on the above lines, it is the 
intention of the Viceroy to proceed with the formation 
of an Interim Government which will be as represen¬ 
tative as possible of those willing to accept the statement 
of May 16.”*."’ 

I’hough the League had given its consent to the 
proposals as far back as the 6lh June, the Congress had 
as yet not accepted the proposals. It was privately 
suggested to the Congress leaders that in case the 
Congress accepted the proposals, the Viceroy’s Ano- 
uncement of the 16th June might be set aside and the 
formation of Interim Government might be taken up 
afresh. Sitaramayya writes: 

“In the meantime it transpired in conversations 
between leaders and the Mission that if the Congress 
chose to go into the Constituent Assembly the state¬ 
ment of 16th June and all that happened later would 
be scrapped and a dc novo attempt made to form the 
Interim Government.”*® 

The Congress, on the 26th June, accepted the long 
term proposals and agreed to join the Constituent 
Assembly. The same day the Cabinet Mission and the 
Viceroy issued a statement in which it was proposed 
to adjourn negotiations foi Interim Government ‘for 
a short interval’ while the elections for the Constituent 
Assembly w^ould be taking place and the Government 
would ‘set up a temporary Caretaker Government of 
officials’. Jinnah demancled the implementation of 
Para 8 of the Statement which envisaged the formation 
of the Interim Government with the help of those 
parties who accepted the Statement of-thc 16th May. 
His plea w’as that since the Congress had rejected the 
short term proposals and the League had accepted 
them, the Muslim I^eague, even without the Congress, 
should be called upon to form the Government. On the 
26th June, he wrote to the Viceroy not to ‘delay the 
matter but go ahead with the formation of the Interim 

Banerjcc and Bose, The Cabinet Mission in India^ p,* 207. 

Sitaramayya, The History of the Congress, Vol. II, p. 804. 
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Government on the basis of your statement of 16th 
June 1946.’ In anothei letter on the 27th June he 
wrote to Lord Wavell: 

“I repeat that you should have proceetled in terms 
of paragraph 8 of the Statement of June 16 without 
delay... I strongly urge upfin you without prejudice, 
that the elections to the Constituent Assembly should 
also be postponed... It is, therefore, undt^sirable to 
proceed with one part, i.c., elections to the Constituent 
Assembly and to postpone the otlier.”*^ 

T hus Jinnah insisted either on the formation of the 
Interim Government without Congress under the 
leadership of the league or the postponement of the 
elections to the Constituent Assembly. Fhc Viceroy 
was not willing to oblige Jinnah, who reacted by with¬ 
drawing League’s acceptance of the Cabinet Mission 
Plan. On the 29th July, 1946, the Council of the 
Muslim League resolved to withdraw ‘its acceptance 
of the Cabinet Mission’s proposals’ and further declared 
‘that the time has now come for the Muslim nation to 
resort to direct action to achic\x' Pakistan and assert 
their just rights and to vindicate their honour and to 
get rid of the present slavery under the British and 
contemplated future of Caste Hindu domination.’®® 

The League having rejected the Plan outright, the 
Viceroy, on August 12, invited Pandit Nehru, the Pre¬ 
sident of the Congress, to form an Interim Goc ernment. 
The Congress accepted the offer and Pandit Nehru 
formed the Government on September 2, 1946. Neither 
the Viceroy nor Jinnah was happy about the League’s 
non-participation. On the 15th October, five members 
of the Muslim League joined the Interim Government 
and necessary adjustments were made by the resigna¬ 
tions of three members. 

Meanwhile the elections to the Constituent Assembly 
took place in July and the Direct Action Day was 
observed in August. 

The elections to the Constituent Assembly resulted 

Banerjcc and Bose. The Cabinet Afission in India^ p. 285. 

«* Ibid, p. 359 , 
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in the capturing of 205 and 73 seats from British India 
by the Congress and the I^eague respectively. On 
the 9th December, 1946, inaugural meeting of the 
Constituent Assembly took place, and on the 11th 
December, Dr. Rajendra Prasad was elected its per¬ 
manent Chairman. On December 13, Pandit Jawa- 
harlal moved the “Objective Resolution” which was 
passed on January 22, 1947. The League charged the 
Congress for not giving unqualified acceptance to the 
Mission Plan of May 16, and started a propaganda for 
partition. Inspire of the Congress decision to accept 
the British interpretation of the grouping clauses as 
given in the Statement of 6th December, the League 
continued the boycott. 

The Muslim League fixed 16th August as the Direct 
Action Day. Its observance rent the air with cries of 
maimed and mutilated women and children, sent up 
to skies flames of burnt houses and villages; the streets 
of Calcutta and Sylhet, of Noakhali and Tipperah were 
strewn with dead bodies of thousands and thousands 
of people, whose blood overflowed the gutters and drains. 
Calcutta alone, where corpses blocked the streets at 
places, accounted for no lc.ss than 7,000 deaths. T ims 
the modern Chengi/, Khans and Halakus, true to their 
words, acted in a manner which put into shade the 
bestiality of the Middle Ages. Whereas Gandhiji 
in his daily prayer meetings exhorted people to eschew 
communalism and undertook a trip to Noakhali, not 
a single word of condemnation came from the lips of 
Jinnah. A chain reaction was set in motion. Bihar 
and Gurhmukteshwar reacted, Lahore and Rawal¬ 
pindi soon fell in line. In fact, the Direct Action Day 
was Jinnah’s reply to the Viceroy’s offer of Interim 
Government to tlie Congress. A few months later 
the Muslim League oiganised Civil Disobedience in the 
Punjab. All over the country there were signs of 
administrative break-down. Lord Wavell had beyond 
doubt proved his incompetence to cope with the situ¬ 
ation. The legacy Wavell left for Mountbatten has 
been described by Allen Campbell-Johnson in the 
following words: 
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“So, in short, we have, the people rioting, the princes 
falling out among themselves, the entire Civil Service 
and Police running down, and the British, who arc left 
sceptical and full of foreboding.’'*® 

The League continued its boycott of the Constituent 
Assembly, and successfully created a stalemate in the 
Interim Government. In the opinion of Pandit Nehru, 
the two basic principles for the formation of Interim 
Government w ere ‘firstly that it should work as a team, 
and secondly, that Muslim League could only join if it 
accepted the long term plan.’®" The Viceroy failed 
to demand an undertaking from the I.eaguc regarding 
joint responsibility in the Govemment, and its parti¬ 
cipation in the Constituent Assembly. At a Press Con¬ 
ference, on October 26, 1946, Liacjual Ali stated: 

“This Government has been formed under the present 
constitution and as such there is no such thing as joint 
responsibility. Pandit Nehru, is therefore, nobody else’s 
leader excejit of the Congress bloc in the Government. 
The term ‘Leader of the Interim Government’ is a 
polite fiction. The League bloc recognises no other 
leader except its owm.'’®' 

On the vi hole, the Viceroy’s conduct of negotiations 
with the l,eague and his tactics w'crc beyond doubt 
l esponsible for League’s intransigence and the political 
deadlock that followed it. Pandit Nehru stated that 
‘ rhe \^iccioy does not continue, the spirit in w^hich 
the Government was formed’. He is ‘gradually re¬ 
moving the wheels of the car’. 

To resolve the deadlock, Attlee invited Nehru, 
Jinnah, Liaquat Ali and Sardar Baldev Singh to London, 
where at the conferences held between 3rd and 6th 
December no agreement could be reached. The 
British Government in a statement issued on December 
6, 1946, supported the League stand in grouping and 
declared that in the event of ‘a large section of the 
Indian population’ not being represented at the Cons- 
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tituent Assembly, His Majesty’s Government could 
not, of course, contemplate—as the Congress has stated 
they would not contemplate—forcing such a constitution 
upon any unwilling parts of the country’. This made 
Jinnah all the more intransigent and marred all chances 
of League co-operation. 

Faced with the continued jiolitical deadlock, the 
mounting communal tension, and with a dangerous and 
explosive situation all over the country, the British 
decided to ‘quit’ India. Mr. Attlee made, on February 
20, 1947, the following statement in the House of 
Commons: 

“...the present state of uncertainty is fraught with 
danger and cannot be indefinitely prolonged. His 
Majesty’s Government wish to make it clear that it 
is their definite intention to take necessary steps to 
effect the transference of power to responsible Indian 
hands by a date not later than June, 1948.” 

“...His Majesty’s Government will have to consider 
to whom the powers of the Central Government in 
British India should be handed over, on due date, 
whether as a whole to some form of Central Govern¬ 
ment for British India, or in some areas to the existing 
Provincial Governments. . . 

In regard to Indian States. . . His Majesty’s Govern¬ 
ment does not intend to hand over tlicir powers and 
obligations under Paramountcy to any Government 
of British India. . . 

His Majesty has been pleased to approve, as suc¬ 
cessor to I.ord Wavell, the appointment of Admiral the 
Viscount Mountbatten, who will be entrusted with 
the task of transferring to Indian hands the responsi- 
bilitv for the Government of British India. . . ”®* 


10. The Mountbatten Mission 

Lord Mountbatten’s was the last of British Missions 
sent out to India for the settlement of the Indian problem. 

Bancrjcc, The Making of the Indian Constitution^ Vol. I:Documcnt, pp. 401-405, 
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The new Viceroy, after holding several conferences with 
Indian leaders from the end of March ‘47 to the middle 
of May ‘47 flew back to England for consultation. The 
Mountbattcn Plan as it finally emerged was accepted 
by the Congress and League leaders on 2nd June and 
was broadcast to the public on 3rd June, 1947. Its 
two basic principles*’ were the right of self-determi¬ 
nation for the provinces, and a ‘notional’ partition of 
Bengal and the Punjab for voting purposes. 

The Plan: 

(1) It was decided upon neither to interrupt the 
w'ork of the existing Constituent Assembly nor to im¬ 
pose the Constitution framed by it on those parts of the. 
country which were unwilling to accept it. 

(2) To ascertain whether such unwilling areas wanted 
a new Constituent Assembly or not the following pro¬ 
cedure was devised. 

(i) The Provincial Legislative Assemblies of Bengal 
and the Punjab (excluding the European members) 
would ‘meet in two parts, one representing the Mus¬ 
lim majority districts and the other the rest of the 
Province’. 

(ii) ‘The members of the two parts of each Legis¬ 
lative Assembly sitting separately will be empowered 
to vote whether or not the province should be par¬ 
titioned. If a simple majority of either part decides 
in favour of partition, division will take place and 
arrangements would be made accordingly’. 

(iii) ‘In the event of the partition being decided 
upon each part of the Legislative Assembly would 
on behalf of the areas they represent, decide’ as to 
whether they would join the existing Constituent 
Assembly or a new and sepai-ate one. 

(iv) The Legislative Assembly of Sind (excluding the 
European members) would at a special meeting take 
its own decision in the matter. 

(v) The N.W. Frontier Province to take a decision 
by a referendum. 

Refer to Campbell-Johnson*s Mission with Mountbatten, p. 62, 
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(\d) The Muslim-Majority district of Sylhet would 

decide whether to remain in Assam or to join East 

Bengal, by a referendum. 

(3) In regard to Indian States the policy remained 
the same as expressed in Cabinet Mission Memorandum 
of May 12, according to which the rights surrendered 
by the States to the Paramount Power would return to 
the States. 

(4) Full rights of the Indian Constituent Assemblies 
to decide whether to remain in the British Common¬ 
wealth or not. 

The Plan was accepted by the All-India Congre.ss 
Committee on 15th June and by the Muslim League 
Council on June 9. West Punjab on June 20, and East 
Bengal on June 23 decided to join the New Consti¬ 
tuent Assembly, so did the N.W. Frontier Province and 
Sind. Sylhet joined East Bengal. The two Boundary 
Commissions under Sir Cyril Radcliffe, one for the 
Punjab and the other for Bengal, gave their award on 
August 17, 1947. 

Earlier on July 18, the Indian Independence Act 
passed by the British Parliament jarovided for the es¬ 
tablishment of two Dominions of India and Pakistan 
from August 15, 1947. It was provided that the British 
Government would transfer power to the two Con¬ 
stituent Assemblies which would be free to frame any 
constitution. Each Constituent Assembly would act 
as a legislature for its respective Dominion. The Govern¬ 
ment of India Act of 1935 with suitable alterations and 
modification w'ould be operative till the framing of the 
New Constitution. British Paramountcy over Indian 
States was declared to have lapsed and tlie States were 
free to determine their future relations with the new 
Dominions. 

On August 15, 1947, when Bharat emerged once 
again, a state free and independent, the Indian National¬ 
ist Movement attained its political objective. 

Apologists of British Imperialism have spoken in 
glorifying terms of the fulfilment of Britain’s Mission 
in India. In some quarters Indian Independence 
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is attributed to the defeat of Toryism and the assump¬ 
tion of office by the Labour Party. In practice So¬ 
cialism and Colonialism have not proved incompatiblcs 
in British politics. For reasons of the British withdrawal 
wc have to look elsewhere. 

The Second World War had released tremendous 
forces of liberation. Freedom movements were astride 
in Egypt and Palestine, in Indonesia and Malaya, in 
Burma and India. Asia and Africa were in throes of 
revolutionary upsurge, against whose tidal waves Im¬ 
perialism was fast receding. Capitalism itself >vas 
seeking readjustment and revision. The ‘big seven’ 
had been reduced to only ‘big two’. Gone was the 
wartime amity among the Allies. The two colossus, 
Russia and America, were at dead enmity, each con¬ 
tending the other on problems of peace and war, on 
method and ideology. 

Britain, now no more a leading power, faced a grim 
crisis both at home and abroad. She had to reconstruct 
h(T war-time economy; the bombed cities and the ruin¬ 
ed factories had to be rebuilt; the demobilised military 
personnel had to be rehabilitated; her communications 
and transport needed rebuilding and replenishment. 
While these were tremendous demands on Britain’s 
meagre resources, her Imperial commitments were 
simply beyond her capacity. The Empire was on the 
bi eaking point, but the British have a knack of making 
the best of a worst job. 

The British quitted India, of course with good grace, 
because they could no longer hold her. Sir Stafford 
Cripps in a speech on 5-6 March, 1947, referred to the 
‘unavoidable weakening of the machinery of British 
Gontrol’ over India and declared that it ‘would be 
politically impossible both from national and inter¬ 
national point of view’ for the continuance of British 
rule in India. During the War there was a remarkable 
depletion of British personnel in the Indian Services 
and a contrariwise increase of Indians in the Civil Ser¬ 
vices and Armed Forces. The rehabilitation of the 
demobilised, the tackling of the problems of famine, 

F. 35. 
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of unemployment, of general shortages, of inflation, 
of high prices, in short, the general reconstruction and 
planning of India’s post-war economy, were tremendous 
tasks which none but a national leadership could under¬ 
take. Moreover, there were new and resurgent forces 
of nationalism that were at work. The exploits of the 
Indian National Army, the heroic revolt of the Naval 
‘mutineers’, the sympathetic strike of the Indian Air 
Force, and the great march of the Police hunger-strikers 
in Inclia’s metropolis, were not mere symptoms of a deep- 
rooted disease, but were dangerous portents for an 
alien rule. I'he mass upheavals of 1942 had their own 
lessons to teach. Attlee in a speech on the 6th March, 
1947, in the House of Commons, stated, ‘the national 
feeling runs right through all the Indian class and that 
is why you cannot carry on against the will of the people.’ 
Thus the compulsion of circumstances and the danger 
of unpredictable events forced Britain to ({uit India. 

The British, while they withdrew from India, followed 
a ‘political scorched earth’ policy and Balkanised her 
into three political segments, India, Indian States and 
Pakistan. The partidon brought in its trail terrible 
calamities, unbearable woe and misery, and deep pangs 
of sorrow and separation. Millions, for no fault of 
theirs, were uprooted from their ancient homes, and 
deprived of all theii earthly belongings; they were driven 
off across the border. Thousands died at the assas¬ 
sin’s sword and met the fury of fanaticism; parents 
were butchered before their children’s eye and daughters 
snatched away from their parents. When the great 
caravan of refugees trekked down to India, she under¬ 
went a deep psychological crisis; for history and tra¬ 
dition, culture and language, literature and philosophy, 
geography and economics, had made the Indian 
subcontinent a whole. In the National sub-consciousness 
India was a unity. The cutting asunder of these 
age-old bonds of affinity and unity created a deep and 
dangerous crisis. Indian Nationalism has successfully 
met the crisis and inspite of the confusion and chaos, 
poverty and famine, Indian leadership with care and 
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patience has laid deep the foundations of a New India, 
democratic and secular, economically planned, socially 
progressive, and politically integrated, occupying in 
the comity of Nations, by her ethics and politics a place 
of prestige. 



CHAPTER NINE 


THE COUNTERPOISE TO THE NATIONALIST 
MOVEMENT 


1. Divide et Impera 

Modern nationalism is a product of capitalism. As 
capitalism advanced the old barriers of‘feudal seclirsion 
and dispersion’ were broken through and national 
cohesion was achie^'ed through a common revolutionar)^ 
struggle under bourgeois-democratic ideas. 

“Modern nations arc a prodxict of a definite epoch— 
the epoch of rising capitalism. The process of the 
abolition of feudalism and the development of capi¬ 
talism were also the process of formation of peoples 
into nations. The British, French, Germans and 
Italians formed into nations during the victorious march 
of capitalism and its triumph over feudal disunity.”* 

Due to historic factors two types of states emerged, 
mono-national and multi-national. Mono-national 
states were those where national consolidatioji took 
place first and a centralised political structure was 
built afterwards. Multi-national states were those where 
due to ‘exigencies of self-defence’ central political 
authority emerged first and national unification took 
place afterwards. According to Stalin for this very 
reason, Austria, Hungaiy and Russia are multi-national. 

Indian Nationalism in its evolutionary pjocess fol¬ 
lowed the same pattern. It is a product of capitalism, 
and as a centralised state emerged first and national 
solidarity followed later, a number of ‘nationalities 
like the Andhras, Maharashtrians, Karnatikis, Beng¬ 
alis, Biharis and Oriyas sprang up. But then; are strong 
dis.similaritics too. Firstly, Nationalism in the West 

Stalin, Marxism and the National and Colonial Question, p. 6. 
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particularly in England and France, came in conflict 
with the indigenous feudal classes, whereas in India 
Nationalism came in conflict with a foreign power, 
the British. Secondly, unlike the nationalities of Cen¬ 
tral and Eastern Europe who desired separate states, 
the nationalities in India aspired for no separate states. 
They were content with the development of their own 
cultures, languages and literatures and aimed at the 
redistribution of the provincial boundaries. Thus they 
refreshed the waters of the main current of Indian 
Nationalism. 

“These awakened nationalities have also been deve¬ 
loping their own languages, building up increasingly 
their own literatures, starting their own universities, 
creating their own ‘national’ theatres and reviving 
and enriching their own cultures. 

The desires of these peoples for the reconstruction 
of their own provinces. . . do not conflict with the 
conception of a single Indian state. . . It is a demand 
for the redistribution of existing provinces. . . 

These awakened peoples have not, however, asked 
for a separate sovereign state existence. They do not 
demand a political partition of India.”® 

Thirdly, Nationalism in Europe, particularly in Wes¬ 
tern Europe, grew with the rising tide of capitalism, 
therefore it was bourgeoise in character. Nationalism 
in India became a mass movement in the thirties of 
this century, when there was a general decline of 
capitalism and consequent rise of socialism. Thus the 
Indian Nationalism became socialist in character. 
Fourthly, unlike Western nations, where the trans¬ 
formation of feudal society into modern capitalistic 
society took place under the aegis of indigenous capital, 
the transformation of Indian Society was brought about 
by British Capitalism. This imposed heavy handicaps 
on Indian Nationalism. Since the development of 
(Capitalism in India, through industrialisation, exten¬ 
sion of communications and marketing facilities, es¬ 
tablishment of banking and other capitalist economic 

• Desai, Social Background of Indian Nationalism, pp. 349-350. 
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forms, took place according to the interests of foreign 
capital, the complete transformation of feudal society 
into a capitalistic one did not take place. This un¬ 
even and incomplete development of Indian Capitalist 
Society resulted into disparate and even distorted 
development of national consciousness. Hindus, who 
took to Western Education and rapidly adapted them¬ 
selves to the new forms of Capitalistic Society, became 
imbued with a strong national sentiment, whereas the 
Mushms who failed to adjust themselves to the new 
Society and did not take to modern education till very 
late, remained unaffected by nationalism. A disparity 
of national sentiment existed bctw'ccn territories as well. 
Port-towns, the big centres of industry with large po¬ 
pulations of bourgeois and proletarian classes, became 
nationally more conscious than the land-locked areas 
not well served by means of communication and lacking 
in other attributes of modern social organisation. Bri¬ 
tish Imperialism put this disparity in the evolution of 
national consciousness to their advantage and through 
subtle devices and Machiavclian machinations put 
effective checks on the progress of Indian Nationalist 
Movement. 

As against the onward march of Indian Nationalism 
the British put to full use .and with remarkable success, 
the old Roman policy of ‘divide et impera’, the policy 
of counterweights, of counterpoise. Hindus w’ere played 
against Muslims, Indian India against British India, 
Gorkha and Sikh regiments against Baluch and Pathan 
regiments, Muslim-Majority provinces against Hindu- 
Majority provinces, the Congress against the Muslim 
League. The bourgeois were warned ujf the revolu¬ 
tionary proletariat, the remnants of old feudalism of 
the rising peasantry and both against the socialist trends 
of the movements. As a result the princes and the 
nobility whom the British had propped up as safety 
valves, and the bourgeois who in the beginning supported 
the National Movement, clung fast to the apron-strings 
of British Imperialism. Classes and interests were 
not only fostered but often created to meet the exigencies 
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of political situation. The body-politic was cut into 
an ever-increasing number of political compartments. 
These broken up segments under the fostering care of 
British patronage, which nurtured them with grants, 
bounties and privileges developed disastrous irrecon¬ 
cilability towards one another and against the national 
advance as a whole. 

In the words of K. B. Krishna: 

“The British artificially created several classes. T’hc 
moment these classes came into existence the struggle 
bctw'een them began. The British gave an impetus 
and a legal acceleration to these struggles. Princes, 
territorial magnates, industrial classes and Moslems 
were brought into play to counteract the claims of the 
lawyers, schoolmasters, students, and other middle 
classes. . . Lord l^ytton and Cur/.on spoke of a Council 
of notables as a suitable counterpoise to the ‘claims of 
the Baboos, whose organisation was the Congress’. 
Both Minto and Morlcy openly used this idea of counter¬ 
poise in their letters and circulars. To-day the new 
constitution for India rests on a perfect equipoise of 
counterpoising policies.”® 

The British persistently and ingeniously maintained 
this policy of counterpoise between the two major 
Indian communities, the Hindus and Muslims who 
formed two-thirds and one-fourth of the total population 
of the country respectively. First the Hindus w'erc 
favoured as against the Muslims who were distrusted as 
former rulers and for the Wahabi revolt and the great 
challenge of 1857. Later when during the closing 
years of the nineteenth and the beginning of the twen¬ 
tieth century revolutionary nationalism sprang up 
under Hindu leadership, the Muslims weie used as a 
counterweight against the politically conscious Hindus. 

G. N. Singh says: 

“It is thus clear that the official policy during the 
last' quarter of the 18th and the first half of the nine¬ 
teenth century—as a matter of fact till the beginning 
of the seventies of the 19th century—was definitely 

® Krishna, The Problem of Minorities^ p. 85. 
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anti-Muslim and pro-Hindu and had the effect of de¬ 
pressing the Muslims both politically and economically 
and throwing them into utter despair.”* 

A support to and testimony of this policy of counter¬ 
poise between these two major communities has been 
given by a number of Britishers. 

In 1843, Lord Ellenborough stated: 

“I cannot close my eyes to the belief that that race 
(Mohammedans) is fundamentally hostile to us and our 
true policy is to reconcilifite the Hindus.”® 

In 1859, Lord Klphinstone, Governor of Bombay, 
remarked: 

“Divide el impera was the old Roman motto, and 
it should be ours.”® 

In 1888, Sir ] ohn Strachey wrote: 

“The truth plainly is that the existence side by side 
of these hostile creccls is one of the strong points in our 
political position in India.”’ 

In 1910, Ramsay MacDonald, while referring to the 
establishment of the Muslim League, expressed the 
views: 

“That the Mohammedan leaders have been in¬ 
spired by certain Anglo-Indian officials, and that these 
officials pulled wires at Simla and in London and of 
malice aforethought sowed discord between the Hindu 
and the Mohammedan communities by showing the 
Mohammedan special favour.”® 

In 1926, the former Secratery of State for India, 
Lord 01i\’ier, in a letter in the Times, wrote: 

“No one with a close acquaintance with Indian 
affairs will be prepared to deny that that on the whole 
there is a predominant bias in British officialdom in 
India in favour of the Muslim community, particularly 
on the ground of closer sympathy, but more largely 
as a makeweight against Hindu Nationalism.”* 


Singh, Landmarks in Indian National and Constitutional Development^ p, 196. 
Qiiotecl from Desai’s Social Background of Indian Nationalism^ p. 354. 
Quoted from Palme Dutt’s India To-day, p. 355. 

Strachey, India^ 1888, p. 255. 

MacDonald, The Awakening of India, pp. 283-284. 
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The most effective counterpoise the British had built 
up against the rising tide of Indian Nationalist Move¬ 
ment since the beginning of this century had been Mus¬ 
lim communalism. Through separate representation, 
weightage, and reservation of certain percentage of 
appointment in services, Muslim Communalism was 
propped up. And t!ie Muslim League was used as a 
tool for furthei ing this policx*. There are various fac¬ 
tors which have contributed towards the British Success 
in giving a communal turn to Muslim politics. Firstly, 
the British as the ruling power could by their supreme 
control over the political and economic life of the people 
and over the constitutional advance, adopt measures, 
so as to put the Muslims in antagonism to forces of 
nationalism trying to uproot British Imperialism. This 
is testified by the fact that as against the officially 
patronised Muslim League none of the several Muslim 
parties, like the Muslim Nationalist Party, the Ahrars, 
the Khaksars, the Khudai Khidmatgars, the Jamiat- 
ul-Ulmai Hind, was allowed to have a political voice. 
Reactionary leaders of defunct political parties were 
tixated as accredited representatixes. Secondly, as 
the Flindus woe the first to take advantage of modern 
education, they quickly adjusted themselves to the new 
forms of economic' and social life. They entered the 
profession of law', medicine and teaching, and manned 
the administrative Services. In short, the Hindu out¬ 
distanced the Muslim in all walks of life. When the 
Muslim educated and middle classes sought employment 
or tried to find out opening in business or in other pro¬ 
fession. they found the Hindus already well-established. 
The Muslims for their personal interest gave to the 
situation a communal turn. The Muslim aristocracy, 
who were mostly landowmcrs, looked with jealousy 
towards the new industrial magnates w^ho were mostly 
Hindus. When under the pressure of economic and 
political factors, the consciousness of their miserable 
lot grew among the Muslims at quite a late stage, it 
was by the British and their allies, the communal 
agents, successfully diverted into communal channels, 
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thus depicting the Hindus as the enemies; and their 
exploiters, the British, as true benefactors. 

Under such conditions Muslim Communalism estab¬ 
lished its roots firmly in the Indian soil and at every 
step it was used skilfully by British Imperialism to 
thwart the advance of the Indian Nationalist Movement. 


2. The Birth of Muslim Separatism 

The post-1857 period is marked by general awaken- 
ment among the Hindus and political frustration among 
the Muslims. The Hindus joined new educational 
institutions, learnt English language and were inspired 
by the new ideas of freedom, democracy and self- 
government. They formed powerful intelligentsia 
which became the vanguard of National Movement. 
The Congress had become extremely critical of govern¬ 
mental policy. 

“With the assimilation of new education, the. new 
Hindu educated class imbibed western ideas of demo¬ 
cracy and freedom and became the pioneers and 
leaders of the Indian Nationalist Movement.”^® 

On the other hand, the Muslims were educationally 
backward and economically poor. Due to their hos¬ 
tility' towards the British, the new administrative and 
educational system and the English language which 
had replaced Persian and Arabic, the Muslims found 
themselves in a very pitiable plight. Their beau ideal, 
the Army, had been closed to them. In the words 
of Hunter: 

“No Mohammedan gentleman of birth can enter the 
regiments... A few Mohammedan gentlemen hold 
commissions from the Governor-General, but so far as 
I can learn not one from the Queen.”^^ 

The Muslims’ failure to adjust themselves to the new 
educational and social conditions, the introduction of 
the Permanent Settlement, the decline of the handi- 

Desai, Social Background of Indian Nationalism, p. 355. 

Hunter, The Indian Mussalman, p. 156. 
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crafts, and the British opposition to their employment 
in the Services, so affected the economic conditions of 
the Muslims that Hunter wrote that ‘economically, 
they arc a ruined race under British rulc’d* This 
created naturally among the Muslims a sense of frus¬ 
tration and anti-British feelings. 

Between the years 1890 and 1905 when under the 
leadership of Hindu intelligentsia the national ferment 
had become fearful, the British bureaucracy cunningly 
planned to convert the Muslim frustration into depend¬ 
ence on Britain. Anglo-Muslim rapprochement was 
made. 

Principal Beck wrote; 

‘It is imperative for the Muslims and the British to 
unite with a view to fighting these agitators and prevent 
the introduction of democratic form of Government, 
unsuited as it is to the needs and genius of the country. 
We, therefore, advocate loyalty to the government and 
.\nglo-Muslim collaboration.’*® 

Through this new alignment of jjolitical force.., it was 
hoped not only to build up an effective counterpoise 
against national forces but to check the fusion of the 
two largest communities, the Hindus and Muslims, into 
a common current of nationalism. 

'I'hc execution of this policy was undertaken by 
Principal Beck of Muslim-Anglo Oriental College, who 
‘assiduously tried to wean Sir Syed away from nation¬ 
alism, to transfer his political attachment from the 
British Liberals to the Conservatives and to evoke in him 
an enthusiasm for rapprochement between the Muslims 
and the Government.’ 

‘P'rom 1858 right up to 1898, Syed Ahmad Khan 
was the pivot round whom the Muslim politics moved.’** 
In 1877, Sir Syed founded the Muslim-.\nglo Oriental 
College, which was later raised to the status of a Uni¬ 
versity. Under the influence of Principal Beck, he put 
himself in full vigour against the Congress. 

Hunter, The Indian Mussulman, p. 155. 

Quoted from Mehta and Palwardhan’s The Communal Triangle in India, p. 60. 

Noraan, Muslim India, p. 43. 
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“Though the Congress tried to enlist Muslim delegates 
yet at this juncture, Sir Syed Ahmad Khan, the great 
pioneer of Western education amongst Mussalmans, 
stepped into the political arena, and in two historical 
speeches, one delivered at Lucknow on the 28th 
December, 1887, and the other at Meerut on the 16th 
March, 1888, decisively checked whatever signs the 
Mussalmans had shown of political activity in support 
of the Congress Movement.”*® And Sir Syed ‘chose 
not only to non-co-operate with the Congress but also 
to organise active opposition to it by founding with 
Raja Shive Prasad ofBenaras the Patriotic Association.’'® 
In 1893, in the place of the Indian Patriotic As.sociation 
which accoicling to Beck ‘was not a purely Muslim 
organisation’ and ‘had Hindu members’. Sir Syed 
founded the Muhammadan Anglo-Oriental Defence 
Association. Its objects’* were: 

1. Po acquaint Englishmen in general and the 
Government in particular w’ith the views of the Muslim 
Community and to protect the political rights of the 
Muslims. 

2. To support measures that would strengthen British 
rule in India. 

3. To spread feelings of loyalty among the people and 

4. To prevent the spiead of political agitation among 
the Muslims. 

The three Principals of the Aligarh College who 
succeeded one after another played a significant and 
decisive role in injecting in the Muslim mind the virus 
of communalism. Principal Beck vi as the chief instru¬ 
ment who brought about ‘the tragic transformation in 
Sir Syed from a progressive nationalist into a reaction¬ 
ary communalist’. He secured the e’ditorial control 
of the Institute Gazette, through which he conducted 
anti-Hindu and anti-Congress propaganda. He was a 
Secretary of the Muhammadan Anglo-Oriental Defence 
Association and later on his efforts reached their cul- 

Noman, Muslim India, p. 38. 
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niination in the establishment of the Anglo-Musliin 
Defence Association in opposition to the Congress. 
He carried on a vigorous propaganda in England about 
India's unsuitability for parliamentary government. 
In one of his addresses in England he said: 

‘‘The parliamentary system in India is most unsuited 
and the experiment would ])rove futile if representative 
institution is introduced. The Muslims will be under 
the majority opinion of the Hindus, a thing which will 
be highly resented by Muslims and whic h, 1 am sure, 
they will not accept quietly. 

Theodore Morrison, who succeeded Beck, c arried on 
the old policy though not so ac tively. Archbold, who 
succeeded Morrison, w as the c hief acc:omplicc of British 
Bureaucraev in engineering the Muslim Deputation 
of 1906. 

Aligarh has been for generations together the political 
Mecca of the Muslims of India. From the portals of 
this educational institution founded by Sir Syed, walked 
out the Muslim Intellegentsia and the sons of feudal 
nobility who entered tlie professions, jcjined the Govern¬ 
ment Services and (^c:cupied positions of im];ortance 
in the political and social life of the country. Under 
the leadership of Sir Sved and other eminent Muslim 
scholars, a movement, called Aligarh School, was 
started. Its id(X)logy was a queer admixture cTmoder¬ 
nity and orthodoxy. In its attempt to re-interpret 
and adjust Islamic Theology to the needs of a changing 
society it was modern, but in its cult of a superior Islanhc 
cultine, its goal of an Islamic State, and the vision of 
pan-Islarnism, it was orthodox and narrow'. The 
political bed-rock of this ideolcygy had always been a 
loyalt) to the British. 

It w^as with this ideology that the youth of Aligarh 
University was being indoctrinated. And as the Muslim 
intellegentsia of India had been mostly a product of 
Aligarh, they had carried the message of their Alma 
Mater to all the four corners of India. The Aligarh 
educated youths had successfully diverted the national 

Quoted from Noman’s Muslim India, p. 52. 
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iiwakenmeiil of the Muslim masses through communal 
channels. From Sii Syed to Jinnah Aligarh presents 
one single chapter. It was because of the dominant 
Aligarh outlook that Muslim divines like Azad and 
Madni, Rashecd Gangohi and Maulvi Lutfulla; scholar 
like Maulana Shibli; and patriots like Ajmal Khan., 
Dr. Ansari and the Frontier Gandhi, could not make a 
headway in pushing the Nationalist Movement among 
the masses. 

The other attempt to create a counterpoise against 
the National Movement was made through the partition 
of Bengal which has already been discussed. It met 
with a failure due to the universal opposition of all 
sections of public opinion. 

The last and the most important move in the direction 
was made on October 1, 1906, wlien a Muslim deputa¬ 
tion under the leadership of H.H. the Agha Khan 
presented an address to H.E. I.ord Minto at Simla. 
The deputation has an interesting history behind it. 

Col. Dunlop Smith, Viceroy’s I’riv'atc Secretary, 
proposed to Principal Archbold of Aligarh College, the 
sending of a Muslim deputation to tlic Viceroy and 
accordingly arrangements for composition of the De- 
}3utation and the text of the .Address were made by 
Archbold, who wrote to Nawab Mohisin-ul-Mulk, Sir 
Syed’s successor at Aligarh, the following letter; 

“Colonel Dunlop Smith, Private .Secretary of His 
hlxcellency the Viceroy, informs me that His Excellency 
is agreeable to receive the Muslim Deputation. He 
advises that a formal letter requesting permission to wait 
on His Excellency be sent to him. In this connection 
I would like to make a few suggestions. The formal 
letter should be sent with the signatures of some repre¬ 
sentative Mussalmans. The deputation should consist 
of representatives of all provinces. The third point to 
be considered is the text of the address. I would here 
suggest that we begin with solemn expression of loyalty. 
But our apprehension should be expressed that the 
principle of election . . . would prove detrimental to 
the interest of the Muslim minoritv . . that nomination 
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or representation by religion be introduced. . due 
weight must be given to the views of Zamindars. 

“Personally, I think it would be wise of the Muslims 
to support nomination... In elections it would be 
difficult for Muslims to secure their due share. But in 
all these views I must be in the background. They 
must come from you. . . I can prepare for you the 
draft of the address or revise it. If it is prepared in 
Bombay I can go through it, as you are aware, I know¬ 
how to phrase these things in proper language .. if 
we want to organise a powerful movement in the short 
time at our disposal, we must expedite matters.”’* 

The deputation consisting of 35 Muslims waited on 
the Viceroy with an address which had received the 
finishing touches from the pen of Principal Archbold. 
Thus has Maulana Mohammad Ali rightly called the 
iVIuslim Deputation “a command performance”. 

The Deputationists made the demands that, in the 
future Muslim representation must be ‘commensurate 
not with their numerical strength’, but their practical 
importance and contribution ‘to the defence of the 
empire’, representation should be ‘through separate 
communal electorates’, and in the Irriperial Legislative 
Council, ‘the Mohammedan representatives should 
never be in an effective minority’.^® 

In his reply, Lord Minto accepting the Mirslim claim, 
said: 

“I am as firmly convinced as I believe you to be, 
that any electoral representation in India would be 
doomed to mischievous failure which aimed at granting 
a personal enfranchisement regardless of the beliefs and 
traditions of the communities composing the population 
of this continent.”*’ 

Was this passage, ‘a charter of Islamic Rights’** as 
called by Minto’s biographer or the beginning of 
separatism that was the bane of Indian political life for 
decades together? In truth. Lord Minto was the man 

** Quoted from Mehta and Patwardhan’s The Communal Triangle in India^ p. 62. 

Refer to Singh’s Landmarks in Constitutional and National Development, p. 207. 

Buchan, LoM Minto, p. 244. 

Morley, Recollections, Vol. II, p. 325, 
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who sowed the seeds of Pakistan leaving for Jinnah to 
cash in the crop. 

The ‘result of the di.scussions at Simla among the 
members of the famous Muslim Deputation of October 
Ist,’-^ was the founding of the All-India Muslim League 
in December, 1906, at Decc:i. 

Its objects were: 

]. “To promote among Indian Moslems feelings of 
loyalty towards the British Oovernment, and to 
remove any misconceptions that ma\' arise as to the 
intentions of the Government with regard to any 
of its measures. 

2. To protect the political and other rights of the 
Indian Moslems and so place their needs and aspira¬ 
tions before the Government in temperate language. 

3. So fir as possible, without prejudice to the objects 
mentioned under (1) and i;2> to promote friendly 
feelings between Moslems and other communities 
of India. 

Thus instigated by British Bureaucracy and inspired 
by Communal leaders the Muslims drifted away from 
the main current of Indian Nationalism. Divide et 
impera reached its culmination, for it had successfully 
created the two powerful counter-weights, the Muslims 
against the Hindus and the League against (he Congress. 

3. The Widening of the Gulf 

riie three .Acts of 1909, 1919 and 1935 furthered the 
proce.ss of fragmentation of Indian political life into 
divergent communities, interests and classes; thus 
breaking the national unity and retarding the progress 
of the National Movement. During the same period 
the Muslim League comes to be dominated by pro¬ 
gressive and enlightened Muslims till it swings back 
once again under reactionary leadership to a policy of 
separatism and rank communalism. 

The Act of 1909 was the political testament of Lord 

Singh, Landmarks in Indian Constitutional and National Developments p. 205. 
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Minto, who planned the disintegration of Indian Unity 
through the State-managed show of a Muslim Deputa¬ 
tion demanding separate communal representation. 

Lord Morley wrote to Lord Minto: 

“I won’t follow you again into our Mahomedan 
dispute. Only I respectfully remind you once more 
that it was your early speech about their extra claims 
that first started the M (Moslem) hare.”®* 

The Act provided for three categories of electorates, 
(a) Non-official members of provincial legislatures to 
elect representatives to the Indian Legislative Council. 
Non-official members of the Municipal and District 
Boards to elect re])rescntatives to the Provincial Legis¬ 
lative Councils; (b) separate Electorate for Muslims; 
(c) Special class electorates consisting of Universities, 
Chambers of Commerce, landlords, etc. The Muslim 
representatives were to be elected from special con¬ 
stituencies composed entirely of Muslims. The Muslims 
could in addition vote in general constituencies. Thus 
the Muslims were given double votes. 

The introduction of Separate Communal Electorates 
outweighed the good the Act showed in associating 
Indians with administration. In a very short time 
separatism proved to be a dangerous disease which ate 
up the very vitals of Indian National life. 

In the words of Nehru; 

“Separate electorates thus weakened the groups that 
were already weak or backward, they encouraged 
separatist tendencies and prevented the growth of 
national unity, they w'ere the negation of democracy, 
they created new vested interests of the most reactionary 
kind, they loAvered standards and they diverted attention 
from the real economic problems of the country which 
were common to all.”®® 

Dr. Beni Prasad says: 

“Separate electorates promptly reinforced all the 
disintegrating tendencies, all the separatist elements 
of revivalism and, in fact, became their political counter 

*■* Morley» RecnUecHons, Vol. II, p. 325. 

NVhru. The Discovery of India, p. 296. 

F. 37, 
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part. Joint electorates would have favoured mnderiiist 
forces and progress on nationalist lines. As it was, 
rcviealism and separate electorates sujiplenrcntcd each 
other and favoured a cultural and political milieu on 
the separatist basis. 'I’hc consequences unfolded theni- 
sehes w ith the reniorsclc.ss march of a (Ircek tragedy.’’-® 

'J'he Montford Report, though it stiongiy criticised 
separate electorates, as they stereotype ri'lalions between 
communities, pc'i jreiuating the backwardness of mino¬ 
rities and hanqrering the grotvth of common citizenship 
and of democratic goxi'rnment, yet retained them. 
Ihc Go\iTnmi'nt placed a ciuel joke with Indian 
Nationalism, wdien it accepted some of th<^ suggestions 
of lauknow Pact of 191G. 'Phe Pact demanded equal 
partnership dn the Empire with the Self-governing 
dominions’ and in the hope of League co-oj)eration the 
Congress agreed to separate electorate and weightage 
for Muslims. The Muslims gave up their additional 
vote iir general constituencies. 'I'he Covcrnnient, while 
it conveniently ignored the demand of dominion status, 
accepted the concessions given to the Aluslims. The 
loss of vote in general constituencies further isolated 
the Aluslims. 

J'he Act of 1919 retained separate electorates for 
Muslims, and extended them to Sikhs, to Indian 
Christiiins in Madras, to Anglo-Indians in Bengal and 
Aladras, to Eurojieans in all the }M'o\iuces excepting 
Punjab and Central Provinces and reserved seats for 
non-Brahmins in Madras and Bomba). 

"Ihe Montford Reforms were an en'ort to rally as 
many people as possible to the Government and create 
a facade of democjatic government wliile completely 
witlihc.lding respon'ability at the centre.”-' 

In the provincial sphere, the division of portfolios 
betwees! inemovable executive councillors and res¬ 
ponsible ministers was an ingenious extension of the 
]3rinciple of counterpoise. After having created these 
electoral tlivisions and communal comjiartments, the 

Beni Pra.satl, The ITuidu-Afuslim Question.^, p. 4.1. 

Mehta and Patwarclhan, 1 he (Ummimal Triangle, p. hH. 
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British, in order to ‘harmonise’ them, gave to the Gover¬ 
nors ‘residual and arltitrary powers thrcnigh ^aliollS 
checks and balances’. ‘Nationalism exhausted its 
strength against this intricate pattern of concessions, 
cheeks and counterpoise.’^** 

The Act of 1935 furthered this ])rocess of disintegra¬ 
tion and counterpoise. From the twelvt; electoral 
divisions of 1919, it created in 1935, sevtaitcen, thrust 
separate electorates on Indian Ghristians and Women 
against tlteir own wishes. Tin- l)e]:)resscd classes were 
also given separate representation. Second Ghambers 
were formed to counterweight the J.ower Ifouscs 
elected on a wider franchise. R('presentatives of rc- 
actiotiary Indian States were brought in at the Gentri’ 
to act as a counterpoise against the more progressive 
representatives from British India. In Bengal and the 
Punjab the Muslims wcit given statutory' majorities in 
addition to weiglitagc amd sejrarate electorates. By the 
creation of Sind as a separate prov ince, the Goverirmeni 
aimed at counterbalancing the Muslim-majoriiy pro¬ 
vinces with Hindu-majority provinces. 

“The Act of 1935, in i r'sponsc to the Muslim demand, 
has so regrouped the provinces, that out of the clev’en ]>ro- 
vinces, in four definitely and in the fifth probably, 
there wottld be predominantly Muslim Governments 
and, in the remanring six, the government would be 
predominantly Hindu.”-® 

In 1925, the Government gav^e a further impetus to 
communalism by inaugui'ating a policy' of communal 
representation in Scrv'ices anti elaborated it in 1934, 
when by a Resolution the Anglo-Indian and Domiciled 
Europeans were assuretl of their fav'ourable position in 
services through statutoi-y' safeguards and Muslims and 
other Minorities were assurecl of 25% and of 

recruitment in services. 

Thus it is evident that Imperialism by a skilful 
execution of a policy of checks and balances, of counter¬ 
weight and counterpoise, had been effectiv^ch' checking 
the rising forces of democracy and nationalism. Ihe 

Molita and Patvardlian, The Communal Triangle, p. 70. Ibid, p. 108. 
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most favoured of all favoured communities, the Muslims, 
under artificially created conditions of political isolation 
and insularity, developed an exaggerated separatist 
outlook. It became well-nigh an impossible task for the 
Congress as the spearhead of Nationalist Movement to 
fight a battle for freedom on two fronts, the communal 
as represented by the League and the imperial by the 
British. 

Alongside these constitutional changes, the Muslim 
League politics under the influence of international 
and national factors showed marked changes. After 
its early years of separatist trends it forged a close 
alliance with the Congress. After a brief spell of 
nationalism it once again swung back to reactionary 
communal leadership. 

The annulment of the partition of Bengal, the rise 
of a new leadership in India w'hich included men like 
Dr. Ansari, Azad, Mohammad Ali and Hakim Ajmal 
Khan, the influence of Young Turk Movement under 
the leadership of Envar Pasha and the fear of collapse 
of the Caliphate at the hands of the Allies, brought the 
League into the orbit of nationalism. In 1913 the 
Muslim League changed its creed from loyalt)’ to Britain 
to that of a demand of‘self-Govcrnment suited to India’. 
In 1915, the League session at Lucknow was attended 
by prominent Congress leaders, w'hich resulted in the 
resignation of H.H. the Agha Khan. In 1916 the 
Lucknow Pact between the Congress and the League 
w’as agreed upon. In 1918 the League demanded the 
right of self-determination for India. In 1919, the 
Muslim divines formed Jamiat-u!-Ulmai-Hind and 
exhorted the Muslims to jrarticipatc in the National 
Mov’ement. The Congress and the League leadership 
together organised the non-co-operation, the first mass 
national Movement. The calling olf of the Movement 
in 1922 and the abolition of the Caliphate in 1924, 
brought about a radical change in Muslim politics. 
Communal riots broke out at many places. A des¬ 
pondency and frustration ov'ertook the Muslims, and 
the League leadership having no progressive economic, 
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social or political programme had to fall back upon 
reactionary and communal slogans. 

The Khilai'at Movement with its emphasis on inter¬ 
national and national problems took Muslim thinking 
out of the old communal grooves and the League 
received a set-l)ack. At its Lucknow Session in 1923 
the League could not meet for want of a quorum. In 
1927 on the issue of the boycott the League was split 
and two rival sessions were held, one at Calcutta under 
Jinnah's Presidentship and the other at I.ahore under 
Sir Mohammad Shafee. The split was the result of 
the eflbrts of Muslim reactionaries to capture the League 
and use it as a lex er to win ox er Muslim support for the 
Simon Commission. But the efforts failed, the Calcutta 
League passed the boycott resolution, though the Shafee 
liCaguc xvelcomcd the Commission. In l928, the All 
Parties Muslim Conference called by the Shafee League, 
met in D(31ii under the presidentship of H.H. the Agha 
Khan. The Conference rejected the Nehru Report, 
xxhile the Nationalist Muslims stood for it. As a result 
the Nationalist Muslims left the liCagtie and formed a 
new party, the Nationalist Muslim Party. Jinnah 
brought forward his Fourteen Points at the Delhi 
Session of the League in 1929. On its basis he managed 
to reconcile the divergent view-points among the 
Muslim i.eaguers. Jinnah’s Fourteen Points completely 
repudiated the fundamental principles of Nehru 
Constitution which were, a strong Centre, a unitary 
governmental structure and joint electorates. For ten 
years they represented Muslim political aspirations, 
and formed the basis of League propaganda. They 
were the basis of Muslim stand at the Round Table 
Conferences and ‘were adopted practically in their 
entirety by Mr. MacDonald’s decision or award.’®® 

The Fourteen Points :— 

“(1) The form of the future constitution should be 

Federal, with residuary powers vested in the Provinces. 

Rajeiidra Prasad, India Divided^ p. 132. 
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(2) A uniform measure of autonomy for Provinces. 

(3) All Legislatures and other elected bodies should 
be constituted on the definite principle of adequate 
and efl'cctivc r(;prcsentation of minorities in every 
Prmince without reducing the majority in any 
Province to a minority or even equality. 

(4) In the Central Legislature Mu.slim representation 
should not be less than one-third. 

(5) Representation of communal groups to be by 
separate electorates provided that it shall be open 
to any community at any time to abandon its separate 
electorate in favour of joint electorate. 

(6) Any territorial redistribution not in any way to 
effect the Muslim Majority in the Punjab, Bengal and 
N.W.F. Province. 

(7) Full liberty of belief, worship and observance, 
propaganda, association and education shall be 
guaranteed to all communities. 

(8) No bill or resolution or any part thereof shall be 
passed in any Legislature fir any other elected 
body opposed to it as being injurious to the interest 
of that community. 

(9) Sind to be separated from Bombay Presidency. 

(10) Reforms to be introduced in the Frontier 
Province and Baluchistan as in other Provinces. 

(11) Adequate share for Mussulmans to be provided 
in the constitution of all services sjubject to require¬ 
ments of efficiency. 

(12) Adequate safeguards for the protection and 
promotion of Muslim culture, education, language, 
religion, personal laws. . . 

(13) No Cabinet either Central or Provincial to be 
formed without at lefist one-third of the Ministers 
being Muslims. 

(14) No change of constitution by the Central 
Legislature except with the concurrence of the States 
constituting the Indian Federation.”®^ 

The year 1937 wtis a turning point in the history 
of Muslim League. The League with its appeal to the 

Rajendra Prasad hidia Divided^ pp. 131-132. 
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religious sentiment of the Muslims had hoped for a 
substantial return of its candidates, but the election 
results belied the hojies of Jinnah, and in Bengal League 
won only 36 out of 119 Muslim seats and in the Punjab 
they could get only 1 out of 86. This sorely disappoint¬ 
ed Jinnah, who later hoped through Congress-League 
coalition ministries to compensate League’s political 
debacle. 

'Pile Congress refusal to form coalition ‘was a direct 
rcbidT to him and lu; sharply retaliated.A vitu¬ 
perative propaganda was launched against Congress 
ministries. 'I'hrcc charges were laid at the door of the 
Congress. Critics described Congress Tcfusai to form 
coalitions as impolitic, the Ja’ague-sponsored Pirpur 
;ind Shareef Reports blamed fiongress for ‘atrocities’ 
on Muslims, linally, Coupland charged Congress of 
‘Unitarian’ and ‘totalitarian’ policies. 

Under the impress of orthodox parliamentarianism 
the Congress lightly hoped that homogeneous cabinets 
would hclji better in the execution of its reformist pro¬ 
gramme, to develop joint responsibility, and to give 
a united stand to the British bureaucracy. 

Dr. Beni Prasad writes: 

‘Tn India a coalition ministry might have failed to 
present a united front to the Governor or to resign 
collectively on an all-India issue like pai ticipation in the 
war. I'hc dominant mood in the Congress was that 
of fighting British imperialism so that it was reluctant 
to loosen the ties of discipline in a manner which a 
coalition often renders necessary.”’’® 

The charge of persecution of Muslim minority has 
been refuted by Prof. Coupland who writes that the 
Congress ministries had not ‘lent themselves to a policy 
of communal injustice, still less of deliberate persecu¬ 
tion’.®* Sir H<arry Haig, Governor of U.P., expressed 
the opinion: 

“In dealing with communal issue the Ministers, in 

Coupland, Indian A Restatement p. 

Beni Pra.sa(j, fllridu-Muslim Qitesfions, p. 60. 

(V)iiplri»Kl, India A Restatement P- 
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my judgment, normally acted with impartiality and a 
desire to do what was fair. Indeed, towards the end 
of their time they were being seriously criticised by the 
Hindu Mahasabha on the ground that the\ were not 
being fair to Hindus, though there was in fact no 
justification for such a criticism.”^'^ 

Finally, Coupland, in his Report on the Constitutional 
Problem in India, writes: 

“The Congress system is not only highly Unitarian: 
it is also, to use a word with which tlic work! has become 
grievously familiar, totalitarian.’’^" 

Let us examine another Report, submitted by William 
Phillips, Personal Representative of President Roosevelt, 
to U. S. Government. 

“The principal aim of the Indian National Congress 
throughout the years, as before, was to obtain indepen¬ 
dence for India and the decision to enter the Legislatures 
and to work the constitution was taken only because 
it was believed that this course would further the 
struggle for freedom. It was in jmrsuance of this aim 
that this national organisation kept strict control over 
the provincial ministries and directed them to co¬ 
ordinate their work with that of the Provincial Congress 
Committees. Jinnah’s accusation that the ‘sole aim 
of the Congress is to annihilate every other organisation 
in the country’ is his interpretation of the fact that the 
Congress continued a policy of exp9,nsion by endeav¬ 
ouring to win adherents from all elements of the Indian 
population. 

But the purpose of the Congress was not to set itself 
up as a fascist Government but to unify Indians to frame 
their own constitution.”*’ 

As regards the charge of ‘totalitarianism’, Gandhiji 
on May 19, 1943 in reply to I.ord Samuel’s similar 
charge against Congress in a .s]icech in the Lords on 
April 6, 1943, wrote: 

“ ‘Totalitarian’ according to the Oxford Pocket 


Refer to Asiatic Review of July 1940, p. 428. 

Couplancl, Indian Politics 193()-1942» p. 100. 

” Quoted from Sitaramavya’.s. 1 he IJhinry of he r>. 7^0, 
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Dictionary means, ‘designating a party that permits no 
rival loyalties oi’ parties’, ‘'rotalitarian State’ means 
‘with only one governing party’. It must have violence 
for its sanction for keeping control. A Congress mem¬ 
ber, on the contrary, enjoys the same freedom as the 
Congress President or any other member of the Working 
Committee. There are parties within the Congress 
itself. Above all Congress eschews violence. Members 
render voluntary obedience. The All-India Congress 
Committee can at any moment unseat the members of 
the Working Committee and elect others. 

Prof. Coupland’s Rcpoi t is a long charge-sheet against 
Congress for its supposed acts of omission and com¬ 
mission. It praises the Muslim League Ministries and 
blames Congress for League’s intransigence. 

Munshi writes about Coupland’s Report: 

“It is not characterised by the clumsiness which is 
generally associated with Government inspired pro¬ 
paganda. With the lucidity of an Oxford don, the 
learned professor has unfolded his thesis, in which arc 
cleverly blended historical aspects, facts and political 
speculations with the object of proving the futility and 
the barrenness of Indian Nationalism.’’®* 

In fact, in the post-resignation period, the League 
and the Bureaucracy joined hands in organising a 
campaign to malign Congress in order to hide from the 
public the good work done by the Congress ministries, 
to terrify Muslims by painting Congress as a communal 
body, and to prove to the outside world the unsuita¬ 
bility of the Congress to share responsibility in case of a 
transfer of power by dubbing it as ‘undemocratic’ and 
‘anti-national’. 

The ‘Deliverance Day’—the 2nd December, 1939— 
which the League celebrated as a day of thanksgiving 
on the resignation of the Congress ministries on the 
War issue, w'as a part of this propaganda. The fury 
of the inflammable Muslim masses was raised to a 
fever pitch; the gulf between the League and the Con- 

Quoted from Sitaramayya’s The History of t}ie Congress^ p, 437. 

*• Munshi, The Indian Deadlock^ p. 1. 


F. 38, 
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gi’ess was widened, and for sometime the communal 
forces in combination with British Imperialism tem¬ 
porarily held the national forces at bay. 

At tliis juncture of general political unrest and the 
growing ci isis of w'ar, Lord Linlithgow was reminded 
of Lord Minto’s solicitude for Muslim interest. He 
wTote, on 23rd December, 1939, a letter to Jinnah that; 

“His Majesty’s Government arc not under any 
misapprehension as to the importance of the content¬ 
ment of the Muslim Community, to the stability and 
success of any constitutional development in India. 
You need, therefore, have no fear that the weight which 
your community’s position in India necessarily gives 
their views will be under-rated. 

In this brief resume, w^e have examined the two 
aspects of the Indian problem during this period, the 
constitutional evolution and the communal develop¬ 
ment. Both point tow'ards the same direction. The 
constitutional evolution at every step increases the 
fragmentation of national life on the principle of counter¬ 
poise. The Muslim politics after a brief respite deve¬ 
loped the ideology of separatism. The tw'o streams 
joining together form a mighty torrent surging forth 
as a demand for Pakistan. 


4. Pakistan Demand and After. 

The Pakistan demand was made by the League at 
its Lahore Session in 1940. 

The resolution is as follows:— 

“. . . Resolved that it is the considered view of this 
session of the y\ll-India Muslim I.cague that no con¬ 
stitutional plan would be workable in this country 
or acceptable to the Muslims unless it is designed on 
the following three principles, viz., that geographically 
contiguous units are demarcated into regions which 
should be so constituted with such territorial readjust- 

Refer to Indian Annual Register, 1940, Vol. II, pp. 248-257, for the text of 

the correspondence. 
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merits as may be neccssarv^ that the areas in which 
the Muslims are numerically in a majority as in the 
North-Western and Eastern Zones of India should be 
grouped to constitute “Independent States” in which the 
Constituent units shall be autonomous and sovereign... 

At its Madras Session in 1941, the League made 
changes in its constitution so as to incorporate Pakistan 
as the goal of Muslim League. 

We have already seen in the preceding chapter how 
the political conditions and successive British consti¬ 
tutional proposals took the Muslims nearer the goal 
of Pakistan, till finally India was jiartitioncd in 1947. 
Even at the cost of repetition, it may be mentioned that 
the Cripps proposals for the first time accepted the 
right of the non-acceding provinces to a separate union, 
the Cabinet Mission Plan, with its three sub-federations 
granted the substance of Pakistan. The Mountbatten 
Plan with the creation of two separate dominions finally 
created Pakistan. 

‘The Idea of Pakistan, it is well known, originated 
in the brain of the late Hazrat Allama Iqbal.’*'® As a 
matter of fact, the idea ‘had floated in an amorphous 
form in a few minds in the general ferment of 1919, 
and was later espoused by Mohammad Iqbal, the poet 
of Pan-Islamism.’** 

At the League Session at Allahabad in 1930, Sir 
Mohd. Iqbal, in his Presidential address, demanded for 
the Indian Muslim ‘full and free development on the 
lines of his own culture and tradition in his own Indian 
home-lands’ and further said: 

“I would like to see the Punjab, North-West Frontier 
Province, Sind and Baluchistan amalgamated into a 
single state. Self-Government within the British Em¬ 
pire, or without the British Empire, the formation of a 
consolidated North-West Indian Muslim State appears 
to me to be the final destiny of the Muslims at least of 
North-West India. 

Mehta and Patwardhan, The Communal Triangle^ pp. 47-48, 

Jinnah, Indians Problem of Her Future Constitutiony p. 103. 

Beni Prasad, The Hindu-Muslim Questions, p. 81, 
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I therefore demand the formation of a consolidated 
Muslim State. . 

In 1933, some Cambridge under-graduates under 
the leadership of Rahmat Ali evolved a scheme of par¬ 
tition, coined the word Pakistan, and circulated a pam¬ 
phlet containing their project. In 1939, the Working 
Committee of the League appointed a committee to 
examine the problem of constitutional safeguards for 
Muslims and as a result. Dr. Syed Abdul Latif’s Scheme 
was put forward. The scheme proposed four Muslim 
Cultural Zones to be carved out of India. The other 
scheme was put forward by a ‘Punjabi’, who suggested 
a Confederacy of Regional Zones. 

The demand for Pakistan was based upon the theory 
that Hindus and Muslims are two separate nations. 
As Jinnah in a letter to Gandhiji dated September 17, 
1944, puts it: 

“We maintain and hold that Muslims and Hindus 
are two major nations by any definition or test of 
a nation. We are a nation of a hundred million, 
and, what is moic, we arc a nation with our own dis¬ 
tinctive culture and civilisation, language and literature, 
art and architecture, names and nomenclature, sense of 
value and proportion, legal laws and moral codes, 
customs and calendar, history and traditions, apti¬ 
tudes and ambitions—in short, we have our own dis¬ 
tinctive outlook on life and of life. 

At the I.ahorc League Session (1940) Jinnah de¬ 
manded :— 

“Mussalmans are a nation according to any defi¬ 
nition of a nation, and they must have thQir home-lands, 
their territory and their state.’’** 

There could be no greater fallacy than the contention 
that the Hindus and Muslims arc two separate nations. 
It is chimerical and chauvinistic, a sheer political stunt. 
It can be justified neither by history nor political 
theory. Hitler through his ‘race’ appeal sought the 

** Quoted from Noman’s Muslim India^ p. 312. 

GatidhUJinnah Talks, p. 16. 

Speeches and IVritin^s of M. A. Jinnah, p. 155. 
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consolidation of the Germans only as a prelude to le- 
hensraum and unchecked expansionism. Jinnah through 
an appeal to religion sought to carve out vast chunks 
of territoiics in the strategic regions in the North-West 
and East of India and to build up a ‘Polish Corridor’ 
in between the two. Far from being a nation, the 
Muslims aie not even a nationality; they belong to the 
category of .socio-religious group. 

According to Stalin: 

“A nation is a historically evolved, stable community 
of language, territory, economic life, and psychological 
make-up manifested in a conimunity of (iilture.”*^ 
The Muslims did not occupy any fixed territory and 
were di.'^pcrsed throughout the country, nehher did 
they speak the same language nor share common eco¬ 
nomic life among themselves. They did indeed share 
a common economic life, a common language and a 
common territory with the various nationalities living 
in different regions. And the Muslims of one region 
offered striking contrast to those of others. The Punjabi 
Muslim occupied the same territory, spoke the same 
language and shared a common economic life with 
the Punjabi Hindu or Sikh. There w'as nothing common 
either in language, or food or dress or manners bctw'een 
a Sindhi Muslim and Madrasi Muslim. In their 
particular cultural traits and psychological make-up, 
the war-like Frontier Afghans vastly differ from the 
docile and urban Bengali Muslims. There arc equally 
great dissimilarities, cultural, economic, social and 
psychological, between the Muslim peasants of Rajasthan 
and the Muslim proletariat in the port towns. Thus 
there is a striking heterogeneity and noticeable diversity 
in language, manners, customs, food and clothing 
among Muslims of various regions. On the economic 
plane, structurally, and in the mode of earning bread 
and living the Hindus and Muslims live a common 
economic life and share common economic problems. 
The Muslims like the Hindus are divided up into classes 
and interests. There are Hindu landlords and Muslim 

Stalin^ Marxism and the National and Colonial Question, p. 7. 
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landlords, Hindu bourgeois and Muslim bourgeois, 
Hindu peasants and Muslim peasants, Hindu pro¬ 
letariat and Muslim proletariat, riie interests of both 
Hindu ;uid Musbrn peasantry run counter to those 
of the Hindu and Muslim landlords, so is the case with 
the proletariat. 

Historically too they have shared common expei ience, 
have evolved common art, language and culture. The 
Hindus and Muslims have fought, won or lost battles 
together, d'he decision on the battle-field and the 
monarchic feuds and accession struggles had equally 
affected the Muslims and Hindus alike. Art and 
architei. ture, literature and culture, mode of dressing 
and observance of ceremonies, all abundantly testify 
to a happy and unique blending of the two civilisations 
and cultures. In the sjdiere of religion the meeting 
of cross-currents resultecl into a fu.sion of cults, sects 
and philosophitrs s\ mbolised by Sufism, Bhakti cult and 
Sikhism Be\ ond doubt the aclvocates of the two-nation 
theory have o\’er-ernphasised the religious factor and 
ignored that of racial stock. There is no denying the 
fact that Hindus and Muslims follow two different 
religions. But by no definition is religion a basis of 
nationhood. If it were so, the British Protestants 
and Catholics would form two nationalities, and the 
Chine.se Muslims would claim a separate homeland. 
It has been conveniently ignoretl that Muslims in general 
do not come from a different stock or race. The Muslim 
immigrants to India were few and far between and they 
too in course of time were absorbed in the indigenous 
population. The Muslims of India werg and are mainly 
converts to the proselytising zeal and official patronage 
of Islam, fhus to talk of Hindus and Muslims as two 
separate nations, is the very negation of India’s unity 
in dhersity, is to refute the testimony of history, to 
falsify factors of economics and to overlook common 
political problems. Partition offered no solution to 
the Hindu-Muslim question, as even to-day more than 
a crore Hindus live in Pakistan and three times that 
number of Muslims in India. Modern trends point 
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towards federations, and larger group-unions. To talk 
of ‘one-nation one-state’, is to put the clock of political 
progress back by at least a hundred years. Vet in spite 
of overwhelming factors against partition and stout 
opposition from Nationalist Muslims and important 

E olitical and religious Muslim organisations like Khudai 
Lhidmatgars of Frontier, Watan Party of Baluchistan, 
the All-India Shia Political Conference, the All-ludia 
Momin Party, the Ahrar Party, the Jamiat-ul-Ulmai- 
Hind, India was partitioned and Pakistan created. 

There are several factors which have contributed 
towards the creation of Pakistan. First and foremost 
was the subtle hand of British diplomacy. 'Fhe ])olicy 
of counterbalancing of communities, through separate 
communal electorates, weightage, statutory majorities, 
minority safeguards, communal representation in Ser¬ 
vices, and through the creation of new provinces, of 
new interests, of new classesauticvenofnewcommunitics, 
put India straight on the road to Pakistan. Fhe 
British skilfully backed Jinnah to counteract elTcctively 
the Congrc.ss under whose leadership the Nationalist 
Movement during the Second W orld W ar shook the 
very foundations of British Kmpir’c in India. 

“The turn which the Muslim League took towards 
Pakistan would never have occurred had there been 
no World War. The British authorities wishing to 
take the wind out of the Congress sails applauded tire 
League and banked on Mr. Jinnah’s ternjrcrament to do 
the rest.”'*® 

The British in the emergency of being scuttled out 
of India, had decided upon the creation of Pakistan, 
as a counterweight to Nationalist India and with the 
addition of more than 500 Indian States, the ^vhole 
sub-continent was in all calculations likely to be reduced 
to an area of eternal conflicts with warring peoples, 
communities and religions, thus giving the withdrawing 
imperialism an opportunity of contirruetl irrlluence. 

Hindustan Times, I’hc Background of Gandhi-Jinnah Talks by the Special 
representative of the paper, September 10, 1944. 
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As fur back as 193] , Coatmaii, suggesting future deve¬ 
lopment, wrote;— 

“The creation of a strong-united India. . . is day by 
dii)', being made impossible, and in its place it seems 
there might be lironght into being a powerful Moham¬ 
medan state in the North and Norlh-IVest, with its 
e>e definitely turned away from India. . 

Edward rhonipson Avas surprised to observe in 1939 
that ’■‘certain official circles were keen on the ‘Pakistan 
idea’. 

Further the British, b)' repeated political concessions 
to Jinnah, increased his appetite for denranding more 
and more till he, exploiting the exigencies ofthe situation, 
adopted such obduracy and intransigence that Nation¬ 
alist leadership in the larger interest of freedom finally 
decided to yield to Jinnalfs irredentisin. Allan Camp- 
bell-Johnson writes 

“Nehru and Vallabhai Patel, the two big Congress¬ 
men in the Interim Government, accept Partition on 
the understanding that by conceding Pakistan to 
Jinnah they w'ill hear no more of him and eliminate his 
nuisance value, or, as Nehru put it privately, that by 
‘cutting off the head we will get rid of the headache’. 
In this they arc being rather sanguine for Jinnah’s 
appetite shows signs of growing wfith w'hat it feeds on, 
and his latest demand for an eight-hundred mile corri¬ 
dor to join W est and East Pakistan is a good example 
of his irredentist tactics.”®' 

The spiritualist-cum-revi\'alist trends of Indian poli¬ 
tics resulted into separatist tendencies. Dr. Beni 
Prasad opines ‘that there is nothing contrary to Islam 
in the ideals of simple life and the Spinning Wheel. 
Nevertheless there is something mysteriously Hindu 
about them. At any rate they fit into the context 
of a wholesale Hindu revival and therefore seive to 
contribute to political sepaiatism.’®^ The Khilafat 


Goatrnan, Tears of Destiny-India, 1926-32, pp. 230-39. 
Thonip^f)!). Eulisl India for Freedom, p. ">9. 
Oanipbell-Jolin.son, Mission with Mounlhalten, p. 90» 
IVni Prfmrtrl, fliodn-Mudim OuPstinnK^ p. fiO, 
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Movement witli its emphasis on the triumphal era of 
early Islam and the fflories of the Caliphate and the 
vision of Pan-Islam introduced strong elements of re¬ 
ligious revivalism in Muslim polities. The two contrary 
forces of revivalism tended towards separatist tendencies 
in Hindus and Muslims. 

As Beni Prasad puts it: 

“It was the juxtaposition of a bifurcated revivalism 
and spiritualism willi separate electorates that com¬ 
plicated tlu‘ politicxd situation.”"® 

Finally the League Leadership, composed as it was 
mainly of reactionary feudal elements, in the absence 
of any progressive democratic pi'ogrammc, could keep 
the Muslim masses within their fold only by raising 
the cry of ‘Islam in Danger’ and the bogey of ‘Hindu 
I'yranny’. This embittered the feelings between the 
two communilies and made the gulf wider still. 

dims was P.ikislan created. A theocratic Pakistan 
based ujiou Islamic Shariat was imjdicit in the religious 
politics of Muslim League, and a secular democratic 
India based upon the principles of a, welfare state, in 
that of Indian Nationalist Mtivement. 

Prasad, I fw Ilittdu- Mu>!im Oiiesdon^, p. ,bl. 


F, 39. 



CHAPTER TEN 


THE MOVEMENT OUTSIDE INDIA 


Indian pairiots in foreign countries made relentless 
efluris towards tlie attaiiiirienl of the freedom of their 
Molhei land. I'he) oiganist'd a number of societies^ 
oji tier Cojitinenl and in America, carried on a revolu¬ 
tionary ]3roj)aganda5 smuggled arms and ammnuitions 
inside tlie connlry, and in the two World \Vars set 
up Provisional Governments and built up bases for th(‘ii' 
‘operatioush The Second World War saw tlie birth 
of a f reedom Army under Subhasli Chandra Bose. 

During the early years of this century when a revo- 
iiUionary wave was -weeping all o\er the country, 
Shyarnaji Krisima V'arma, who "was somehow con¬ 
nected with the Rand MurdeT,- orgains(‘d th(' Indian 
Horne Rule Society (1905). The Society's place of 
location was called India House. Vhmna started a 
monthly, Mr Indian Sociolopisl. and with the help of 
S. R. Rana, a Gujrati pearl incrcham of Paris, offered 
six lecturership^ and three Uax elliug s( holarships of 
Rs. 1000/- and Rs. 2000/- rcspectix cdy. In 1906, 
Vinayak Damodar Savarkar, a graduate of Bombay 
Universit), joined the Society and put n(‘W" life in it. 
Savarkar’s book, ""The Indian War of Independence 
1857”, and Varma’s pamphlets, ""Oh Martyrs” and 
""Grave AV^aniiTig”, were (ireuiated and read in the 
Sunday meetings of the Society. Savarkar sent 20 
Browning pistols to India for use by the revolutionary 
Abhiiiav Bharat Society. Tcj protest against inflictment 
of heavy ])unishment on Indian Youths and their in- 
(lisclimiiKue (‘xerulions, Mackui I.al Dhingra, a member 
of the Society, shot in July 1909, Sir William Curzon 

^ Refer to India Sedition Committee Report, 

* Singh, Indian Constitutional and A'ational Development, p. 171. 
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Wyllie, ;i political A.D.C'. attached to Lulia Office, at 
a meeting]; of'the Imperial InsUUilc, Londoji. Dhingra 
was ex('cuted, and Savarka.r was dqjorled to lodia to 
stand a trial on tlie (liargc cdhdjrtmeni of murder. Mdiiis 
came tlie ariixitics of dh(‘ iiidiatii Soc'icty tr) an ('mi. 

Sa\arkar\s exjdoits in escaping from the IJritisii 
mail stcanu'r, Alorea, g'iv(\s adeka! lustre to his re\T) 
liitionary car(*er. While the shijj tonclied Marseilles 
he jumped dow n ih(‘ ship and s^\an} a,sli()r(‘. A French 
Police oflieial, in Ignorance'of imei iutiirmal La.w^ lnuidcd 
Savarkar back to the (lajHain of the' ship. I.a ter on 
the Frendi dc'nia.nded his return which the British 
refused, "fhe. luatU'r was (inally is fcrrc'd to tlie Per¬ 
manent ('oiirt of Arbitration, whicli su]:>]K)rted the 
British stand, as in the opinion of the Court, there was no 
ol)ligation on the State which had in its (ustody a 
piisoner duly ha,nd(‘d over to it by mistake by a 
foicign agent. Savarkar was tided and sentenced to 
transportation for life. 

In 1907, Sh)\aniji Krishna, because his activities 
attracted the attention of (lie BiitisJi GoNaanment, 
shifl(!d from London to Paris. lie, in collaboration 
w ith Rana, C'ama and Madame Cama, did revolutionary 
propaganda a,mong students in India and Indians 
in Fmrope. The Indian^ Sociologist Aladame Cama’s 
Bandc Mairam wliich was published from Geneva, and 
numerous booklets and pamphlets containing inllam- 
rnablc revolutionary matter were freely circulated. 

In 1911, Har Dayal organised Ghadar Party in 
California and edited a paper Ghadar, Through Ids 
paper and party Har Dayal carried a strong anti-British 
propaganda among the vSikh immigrants and won over 
many followers to Ids rexolutionary programme. There 
w^ere two other associations, the Young India Asso¬ 
ciation and the Indo-Amcrican Association with their 
Headquarters at California. Hie former published 
a paper, Free Hindnstaji and did propaganda work. 
The latter w^as modelled on the lines of Irish Revolu¬ 
tionary Societies, doing research in the making of ex¬ 
plosives, and also, smuggled arms to India. ‘Both 
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ttiese associations were in frequent cninmunicalion 
with the seditious press all over India, in the Deccan 
as well as in Bengal and in the Puniab.’* Thus America 
w^as another important centre of revolutionary activities 
of Indian Nationalists, who were \ery successful in 
converting manv Indian immigrants into levolutionarics. 
These immigi’ants through their relations were able 
to spread disalTection in the Army and when they were 
forced to return to India, they indulged in anli-Brilisb 
activities. As a matter of fact, the l eturnces to India 
w^ere trained to work as the spearhead cf an uprising 
in India. 

The moving force behind the reactionary activities 
in America and later on in Euiope was laila Har Dayal. 
A first class first M.A. (linglish) from the Punjab Uni¬ 
versity, he went to Oxford on a Government scholar¬ 
ship, wdnch he, due to anti-wc-stern feelings, later re¬ 
signed. He was appointed a Professor of Philosophy 
in Stanford University but due to his anti-British acti¬ 
vities, w'as discharged and arrested in America from 
where he escaped to Rmope. J’here in collaboration 
with others he planned an ujnising in India during 
the First World War. After the termination of the War, 
he was appointed as a Profc.ssor of Indian l.anguagcs 
in Stockholm. 

The outbreak of the First World ^Var saw a close 
co-operation between Indian Nationalists and Germans. 
The Indian National Party was formed in Berlin and 
received advice from the German Military authorities. 
Prominent members of tlur jiarly w'ere Pillai, Har 
Dayal and Barkatullah. Fhe Party centred their 
activities at Bata\’ia, Bangkok and Kabul. Their 
attempt to smuggle arms into India at Sundarban 
through the ships, Maverir k and Henry S., failed. Sub¬ 
sequent plans could not be put into cxectition, as the 
British got scent of these activities, and most of the 
revolutionaries in Bengal, Shanghai, and America were 
arrested. The Berlin National Party sent Mahendra 
Pratap and Barkatullah to join hands with the Pan- 

® ChiroJ, Indian Unrest^ p. 147. 
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Islamists, working under the Icadershi]) (d’ Maulvi 
Obaidullah at Kabul and to plan a general uprising in 
the Frontier and the Punjab. A Provisional Government, 
with Alahcndra Pratajj as President, Parkatullah as 
Prime Minister and Obaidulhih as a Minister was 
formed. Seeret orgiinisations were formed in India, 
student revolutionaries were recruited and tlic formation 
of an ‘Army of God’ was planned, but their plans 
of an uprising in India did not materialise, as the s(xrei 
‘Silken lctt('rs’ containing information about the ;icti- 
\ ities and the ]dans of the organisers fell into the hands 
of the (/o\ ernnicnt. From the military ])oint of view, 
the plans could not liave matcritilised, as the resources 
of th(^ Indian Nationalists were indeed very ])oor. 

Prior to the outbri'ak of the Second World War an 
intense propaganda for Indian freedom was going on 
in Japan, Ghina and the South-Fast Asia. Rash 
Ihhari Bose, the veteran Indian Revolutionary after his 
escape to Japan in 1915, formed the Indian Indepen¬ 
dence League, which carried on a str'ong nationalist 
pro].)aganda in the Far East with its bi’anches spread 
all o\ er. Dr. Menon and Raghavan in Malaya, and 
Anand Mohair Sahay aird Swami Satyanand Puri in 
China, and Siant, were pushing up the Indian Freedom 
Movement, lire last two had formed the Indian 
National Associations. 

The outbreak of the Second World W’ar gave an 
added impetus to the Indian Nationalist Movement in 
the South-East Asia. Before the victorious armies of 
the Impeiial Japan, the Colonial Empires of the British, 
French and Dutch in the Far East fell like ripe plums. 
On February 15, 1942, the island fortress of Singapore 
capitulated. A day later, laeutenant-Colonel Hunt 
handed over the Indian units to Major Fujiwara, the 
Commander of the Japanese Intelligence Department. 
At the handing over,' ceremony at Farrer Park, Singa¬ 
pore, Col. Hunt, addressing the Indian Officers and 
other ranks, said: 

“Today I, on behalf of the British Government, hand 
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you over to the Jiijiaiiese Government whose orders you 
will obey as you fiat’c done ours.”'' 

These Ib.OOO Indian ])i'isoners-or-wur became the 
nucleus of die famous Indian National Army, which 
was formed on 1st SeptemVier, 1942, with C!apt. Mohan 
Singii as G.O.G.-in-(.;hief. On the 2nd July, 1943, 
Subhash Bose ani\ed in Singapore and on the4thJuly 
at a public fumlion Rasli Beliari Bose handed over the 
Presidentship of the Indian Indepeiuhiice League to 
Snbhash (duindra Pose. On the 5th July Netaji 
rexiewed the Indian X.itional Army and ollicially took 
oxer its coinmaud. H<- reorganised the I.eague and 
expanded its organisation throughout Last Asia. On 
21st October. 1943, .Suliiiash Bose formed the Provisional 
Gox’ernmeut of .kzad Hind and Issued the following 
proclamation; — 

“After their first defeat at the hands of the British 
in 1757 in Bengal, the Indian peojrle fought an uninter¬ 
rupted series of hard and bitter battles over a stretch 
of one lumdrcrl xc ars. 'I’he historv of this period teems 
xviili examph-s of unpar.illeled heroism and self-sacrifice 
. . . and undar tint Hag of Bahadur Shah, in 1857, they 
fought tluir last xvar as free men. . 

“Forcibly disarmed by the British after 1857 and 
subjected to terroi' and brutality, the Indian people lay 
prostrrite foi' a wluh'— but vith the liirth of the Indi;tn 
National Congress in 1885, there carhe a new awaken¬ 
ing. . . 

“Favoured by a most happy combination of circum¬ 
stances, the Indian people to-day haxe a xvonderful 
opportunity for achiex ing their national emancipation... 

“And in front ol'thern stand the scrricttl ranks of India’s 
Army of Liberation with the slogan ‘Onward to Delhi’ 
on their lips. 

“After the British and their allies are overthrown and 
until a Permanent National Government of Azad Hind 
is set uyi on the Indian .soil, the Provisional Government 
will administer the affairs of the country in trust for 
the Indian people. . . 

^ Quoit’d (Vom Rajput’s, India's Sunggie, p. 179. 
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‘‘In the name of God, in the name of bygone generations 
who have welded the Indian people into one nation 
and in the name of the dead heroes wlio ha\ e 'oequeathed 
to us a tradition of heroism and self-s;Krifice -we call 
upon the Indian people to rally round our fxinner and 
to spike for India’s freedom. . . 

Contributions by lacs flowed into tlu' colfers of the 
Provisional Goxernment and tliousands joined its 
training camps. On October 22, 194Ji. tlu* Provision¬ 
al Government of Azad Hind deciared wai on Britain 
and America. In a few days’ time the (iovenunent 
was recognised by Japan, (hauKUiy, Ital\\ Croatia, 
Burma, ddiailand, National Ciiina, a.ud tlic Phili|)j')incs. 
On the 6th November, 19ia, the (hn’crnment r(‘eci\('d 
the cession of Andaman and Nic obar Islands from the 
Japanese, thereby acquiring "its first slrett.h of territory 
of Free India.’® 

On the 4th F(‘bruary, 1944, wiien the l.N.A. fired 
their first shot at th(^ Arcckan front, tlie Sec ond War of 
India’s Ind(‘pendc*nce startcal. On 18th Marcli the 
Army of Liberation, capturing liddim, ‘crossed (he 
Biuana liordc'r and st<K»d on the sac'red soil of India. 
When the' fall of Imphal was a matter of hours and the 
l.N.A. was within an inch of llieir siuc^c'ss, Imphal 
rccch’cd reinforcements from Air. 'Lhe Jaj^aiK^se grow¬ 
ing jealous of the I.N.A.’s victories did not give the 
promised lielp of ammimition and oilicT sup]jli(\s. 4'hey 
failed to jtrovide an air support to the l.N.A. B\' tiie 
time rains set in and flextded the entire area with a wide 
stretch of water; dysentery and malaria lii'oke out. 
The l.N.A. were forced to withdraw, but it opened its 
second campaign in January 1945. Once again in 
August the Azad Hind Fauj with no supplies, lacking 
reinforcement and air support, and undcT pressure of 
British mcclianisecl columns anal air-foice, and with 
their linens of communications cut off, had to withdraw. 

In August 1945, some thousands of l.N.A. personnel 


^ Oiiot(Hl Troni Avtn's Utilo Him A TtV/wr^s:. A/tfffmdix TI. ))p. SOS-SOG. 
« fbicl, p. 7. 

’ Ibid, p. «. 
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w'erc brought to Rod Fort, Delhi and kept in detention. 
On Novennber f), 1945, began tlie historic Court Martial,® 
when Capt. Shah Nawaz, Capt. P. K. Schgal and Lt. 
C. S. Dhillon were put on trial- -all of them for waging 
war against the King In addition, Lt. Dhillon w'as 
charged with tlte murder of four piTsons near Popla 
Hill in Burma, Clapt. Sehgal of abetting the murder of 
the four men and Capt. Shah Naw’az for abetting the 
murder of one gunner. 

The eloquent arguments put in defence of the accused 
by Bhullabhai Desai bear ample testimony to the 
splendid organisation and great aims of the Azad Hind 
Government. 

In the words of Desai: 

“The first conclusion of fact, w'hich we ask this court 
to accept, is that the Pros’isional Government of Free 
India was formally established .... tire Indian Indepen¬ 
dence League became the executive of the Provisional 
Government .... in Malaya alone, 2,30,000 persons 
actually took written oaths of Allegiance to the Govi'rn- 
ment.... this Government, was recognised by the Axis 
pow'ers.... this State had an army which was properly 
organised having its own distinctive badges and em¬ 
blems .... 

“The Indian National Army was formed with two 

purposes .... the liberation of Indiu.the protection 

as could be afforded to the Indian inhabitants of Burma 
and Malaya.... 

“Any war made for the purpose of liberating oneself 
from a foreign yoke is comjiletely justified liy moral 
and international law.... 

“So far as the I.N.A. w^as concerned it was a genuine 
war of independence.. .. 

On January 3, 1946, the Court sentenced the three 
accused to transportation for life. The C-in-C remitted 
their sentences and the same evening the three officers 
were released from the Red Fort. 

The importance of the Red Fort Trial lies in its 

Rftfcr to Kajput's, India s pp. ]99-?()8. 
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bringing before the Indian public, the hitherto unknown 
and hidden information about the great sacrifices and 
heroic achievements of the I.N.A. Overnight, the 
soldiers of tlie Azad Hind Fauj became heroes, and 
Netaji attained the eminence of a great martyr. The 
heroic struggle of half-starved and ill-clad Azad Fauj, 
with poor equipment and no supplies, among the swamps 
and marshes of Burma, in the malarious forests and 
impregnable hills of the Arakan front adds a glorious 
chapter to India’s National Movement. 

The great hero of this dramatic struggle of Indian 
Freedom was Netaji Subhash Chandra Bose. He was 
born on 2.3rd January, 1897, in Cuttack, Orissa. After 
graduation he went to England and was selected for 
the I.C.S., which he resigned in 1921, and plunged in 
the National Movement. He was elected President of 
the Congress twice, in the years 1938 and 1939. In 
1939, he was arrested, and in 1940, he undertook a fast 
unto death unless he was released. The authorities 
released him and in January 1941 he slipped ciway from 
India. He reached Berlin and organised the Indian 
National Army in Germany. In July 1943 he reached 
Singapore and took over the organisation of the Indian 
National Movement in East Asia. On the 8th August, 
1944, while on way to Japan, Netaji died in a hospital 
in Formosa as a result of burns caused by the crash of 
his plane. Thus died the great martyr in the cause of 
India’s Freedom, his heroic deeds ever enshrined in 
the hearts of his grateful countrymen. 

Under the leadership of Netaji, the I.N.A. took 
effective and successful steps towards the development of 
harmonious communal relations. 

Mahatmaji in the Harijan, dated April 14, 1946, 
wrote: — 

“Though the I.N.A. failed in their immediate objec¬ 
tive they have a lot to their credit of which they might 
well be proud. Greatest among these was to gather 
together under one banner men from all religions and 
races of India and to infuse into them the spirit of 
solidarity and oneness to the utter exclusion of all com- 
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munal or parochial sentiment. It is an example which 
we should all emulate.” 

By far the greatest achievement of the I.N.A. lies 
in that it created deep and irreparable breaches in the 
citadel of British Imperialism in India, as the Indian 
Army was its great prop. The I.N.A. had made plain 
to the British in unspeakable terms that the Army could 
no longer be relied upon as an instrument of suppres¬ 
sion of its own countrymen. The i evolutionary sparks 
thrown out by the I.N.A. soon caught fire when the 
Indian Na\al personnel mutinied and the Indian Air 
Force went on a sympathetic strike. The writing on 
the wall was clear. 



CHAPTER ELEVEN 


THE POST-INDEPENDENCE ERA 
(1947-57) 


1. Introduction 

Nationalism as a compounc] of intra-gi oup coliesion 
and intcr-group exclusiveness is as old as earl\’ tribalism. 
Earlier tlie Kg\])tians and the Jews, and kiter the Greeks 
and Romans exhibited at limes a strong sense of soli¬ 
darity. The interchange of ideas and teeliniques neces¬ 
sitated by the ])rogrcssive demands of a ci\ ilised life, 
wide-spread migrations, extensive military eonquests, 
and tlie birth of cosmopolitan religions—Buddhism, 
Christianity and Islam—with diverse and extensixe 
following, checked the growth of nationalism. The 
intermittent intrigues and conflicts among the Greek 
city states and the mighty swax^ of Roman Imperialism 
proxided equally effextixe checks. During the Middle 
Ages, the dual authoritarianism of the Papal Caliphate 
and the Holy Roman Fimpire, the dispersion of polit¬ 
ical power among the feudatories and corporations, 
and the localisation of economy at its twin centres— 
the urban guild and the rural manor—counteracted 
the cohesion of people on a national basis. The decay 
of medieval institutions and the rise of new factors saw 
in Western Europe an outburst of nationalism during 
the sixteenth and the subsequent two centuries. Racial 
homogeneity and cultural affinity; the unifying bonds 
of faith and language; geographical integration; and 
commonly shared historical experiences provided impetus 
to national consolidation. Reformation and absolute 
nionarchy, reducing to smithereens the Papal suprem¬ 
acy, accelerated the process. The national monarchies 
supported by the rising bourgeoisie curbed the feudal 
nobility, regulated industry, fostered commerce, modern- 
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ised administration and, above all, secularised politics. 
Thus was born the modern national state. 

To this early nationalism, the French Revolution 
gave political content and the Industrial Revolution 
economic form. Under the impact of the French 
Revolution nationalism joined hands with liberalism 
and the revolutionary struggles that followed it in 
Europe and America aimccl at securing individual 
freedom and popular government. As national forces 
completed the political process of democratisation by 
the middle of the nineteenth century, the Industrial 
Revolution provided economic motivation to nation¬ 
alism. The newly emerging capitalist economy under 
the drive of its dynamic needs readily transformed itself 
into imperialism. Nationalism in close alliance with 
imperialism over-ran vast continents, subjecting peoples 
and races to inhuman barbarities and crushing exploi¬ 
tation. Devastating world wars, as a result, followed. 
Through dubious devices and striking adajitibility 
nationalism has variously appeared as the White man’s 
Burden and a civilising Mission, as Dollar Diplomacy 
and Apartheid, and as plebiscitary Fascism and National 
Socialism. 

Fundamentally, nationalism and humanitarianism 
do not present any inherent contradiction. The Ger¬ 
man thinkers, Herder and Kant, have viewed national¬ 
ism in correlation to the larger interests of w^orld com¬ 
munity. To Gandhi, Nationalism is a religion of human¬ 
ity ,'ind the Indian National Movement an experiment 
in the reform of human morals. Aurobindo assigns to 
the Indian Nation the specific task of an agent accelerat¬ 
ing Nature’s evolutionary process by \yhich mankind 
is to attain spiritual consciousness. Thus humanit¬ 
arianism and spiritualism are the dominant notes of 
Indian Nationalism. But international life suffers to¬ 
day from a deep malaise caused by the deadjy 
struggle between two nationahsms—perverted and 
genuine—the former aggressive and exploitative, and 
the latter seeking national liberation and international 
accord. Fortunately for mankind the pseudo-nation- 
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alism and its ally imperialism arc fighting a losing 
battle, and humanity is painfully proceeding towards 
the ideal of peaceful coexistence. 

The two objectives—immediate and ultimate—which 
inspired the Indian National Movement through its 
many tribulations, trials and triumphs, were firstly, 
the attainment of indepenflence, and seeondly, the 
reorganisation of national life so as to further the 
larger interests of humanity. Indian leader.ship had 
visualised political freedom as a prelude to social and 
moral freedom. The four ends of the Gandhian 
“Square of Swaraj'’ are political independence, economic 
independence, meaning ‘the economic uplift of every 
individual, male and female, by his or her own con¬ 
scious effort,’ the moral and social independence, and 
Dliarma—the Truth ‘that pervades everything and 
will survive all destruction and all transformation’. 
In a larger but vital context the Indian National Move¬ 
ment is but an integral part of a world-wide struggle 
of progressive forces to end all exploitation,—national, 
class and individual—and reconstruct society on prin¬ 
ciples of social justice and mutual trust. I’hus viewed, 
the independence of India docs not mark the culmin¬ 
ation of the Indian Nationalist Movement, but the attain¬ 
ment of only the political objective. To establish social 
justice, and achieve economic and moral up-lift of 
the common man, remain the supreme task before 
the nation. The concerted efforts that independent 
India is making to re-orientate life, to rehabilitate 
economy, to effect political integration, and to esta¬ 
blish the supremacy of moral law in the national as 
well as international sphere need an examination, as 
they represent a new phase of the National Movement. 


2. Facing the Consequences of the Partition 

The transfer of power from the British to Indian 
hands came at a time when under the burdens imposed 
by the war, the Indian economy built on a colonial 
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pattern, was showing deep and dangerous fissures. 
Production was low, both capital and consumer goods 
were scarce, food was short, transport facilities were 
inadequate, and the Indian sterling balances had been 
blocked, 'J’he jiartition, by creating, administrative, 
economic and refugee problems worsened the situation. 
Political thinking and action being hitherto confined 
mainly to the attainment of freedom, and many of the 
urgent problems having arisen suddenly and unex¬ 
pected!), the leadership was naturally found unpre¬ 
pared. The wa)- in which Indian leadership rose to 
the occasion and solved the plethora of ticklish pro¬ 
blems is an ample testimony of their wisdom, states¬ 
manship and determination. ‘In a time no longer 
than it took for the French Revolution to arrive at the 
Ferror, they have made of their new State the great 
centre of stability in Asia.’’ 

(a) Adnnnislralive Consequences :— The Indian ad¬ 
ministration with its number of specialised branches 
and cadre of experts at the centre and in the provinces 
had been built up through decades of experience as a 
unified pattern. The partition caused a break-up in 
this administrative unity by the transfer of a large 
number of officials, which together with the depiction 
in the service personnel during the war had placed 
serious strain on the Indian admiiiLstralive machinery. 
As many as 600 out of 1000 Civil servants either re¬ 
tired or opted for Pakistan. In the Railways alone, 
the transfer involved 73,000 Non-Muslims and 83,000 
Muslims which created serious organisational diffi¬ 
culties. The strength of the services^ had to be ade¬ 
quately augmented, the transferees from Pakistan had 
to be absorbed and the entire bureaucratic machinery 
had to be readjusted to meet the needs of a popular 
government. The emotional reaction to the great 
killings of Hindus in Pakistan adversely affected the 
law and order situation in India, and placed serious 
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Strain on the depleted administration and the new 
Government. The leadership by its foresight and 
determination saved the situation from deterioration. 
Large-scale recruitment of personnel for all cadres vas 
started and their extensive training in the newly set-up 
training schools was undertaken. 

(b) Economic Consequences :— The great economic 
set-backs which India received through partition were 
the loss of the best irrigated areas and the shortage in 
food grains, jute and cotton. India lost to Pakistan 
some of the World’s best irrigated areas, and had to 
support 81% of the total population of undivided India 
with only 77% of total area, the density of population 
in India being 276 and in Pakistan 222. 

Though India had received 84% of the net sown 
area of undivided India, yet her share of irrigated area 
was only 69% of the total irrigated area of undivided 
India. Thus was increased the dependence of Indian 
agriculture on the vagaries of monsoon. 

As a result of the partition the surplus food grain 
areas of Sind, the Punjab and Sylhet were gone, which 
by a further increase in food shortage, worsened the 
food situation in India. 

“The partition of India has aggravated the food pro¬ 
blem of India. Looking to the average position for 
the years 1936-39 to 1939-40 it appears that Western 
Pakistan under ordinary circumstances had an ex¬ 
portable surplus of .5 to .7 million tons of wheat and 
over 150 thousand tons of rice. . . But for the par¬ 
tition these surpluses would have been consumed in 
India. Because of partition the internal food shortage 
in India has increased by half a million tons.’’^ 

The main jute and cotton producing areas also went 
over to Pakistan, and the Indian jute and textile in¬ 
dustry had to pay a very high price for their import. 
Thus, while India’s payments due to heavy imports 
went up, her earnings through the export of jute and 
textile goods, due to the high cost of raw materials, 


® Economic Consequences of Divided India. G. N. Vakil, p. 30. 
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were considerably reduced. This resulted in deficits 
in India’s balance of payments. 

To overcome the food shortage the Government had 
to depend upon import of food grains which in 1949 
were worth Rs. 1480 million. ‘'I’hc total cost to the 
Go\ ernment on account of the procurement and the 
subsidised sale of imported food grains during 1949-50 
is estimated at Rs. 299 million.’® The Grow More 
Food Campaigns and Land Reclamation operations 
were launched. Two types of schemes, works and 
supply, were started; the former dealing with the repair 
and construction of wells, tanks, small dams, tube 
wells etc., and the latter with the supply of manures, 
fertilisers and improved varieties of seeds. Integrated 
programmes to attain self-sufliciency in food, cotton, 
jute and sugar were later incorporated in the First 
Five Year Plan. 

(c) The Refugee Problem :— The great pillage and 
enmasse killings of Hindus in Pakistan on the eve of the 
partition forced millions of homeless, emaciated and 
crippled men, women and a host of orphans, many of 
them on the verge of collapse by sheer exhaustion and 
starvation, to seek refuge in India. The gravity of the 
situation and the enormity of the problem were a chal¬ 
lenge to the resourcefulness and promptitude of the 
Indian Government. The first' and foremost task 
was to save from the assassin’s sword millions of those 
who were stranded in pockets in rural and urban 
areas. All the available means of transport were 
utilised for speedy evacuation. Motor transport evacu¬ 
ated 4 Lacs of Non-Muslims and 2 Lacs of Muslims, 
and aircraft 27 thousand Hindus and 10 thousand 
Muslims. Drugs, vaccines, and cooked food were 
dropped from the air to the columns of refugees on 
their trek to India. 

Before the long term plan of rehabilitation could be 
worked out, there was the urgent need for providing 
shelter to the migrants. A number of relief camps were 

* I’hc Third Year: The Publications Division, pp, 26-27. 
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set Up, where the refugees were provided witli accom¬ 
modation, food, clothing and medical aid. One of the 
largest of these camps at Kurukshelra had at one 
time no less than 3,00,000 refugees. Later on, as re- 
habiUtation started, the iiimales gradually left the 
camps. About 26,000 unattached women and children 
and infirm people from West Pakistan arc being either 
maintained by the State in homes and infirmaries or 
get assistance in cash. Besides these, 17,000 destitute 
persons unable to make a living for themselves were 
given, by the end of 1955, maintenance allowances 
totalling 1.73 crores. Before the close of 1955, a total 
of 2,36,000 refugees from East Pakistan, wore being 
maintained by the State in Government camps ancl 
homes, 1,87,000 being a permanent liability of the 
Government. 

Permanent resettlement was organised on a country¬ 
wide basis both in rural and urban areas. The main 
difficulties were due to the fact that there was disparity 
between the standards of living and occupational dis¬ 
tribution of those incoming, who were traders, landlords, 
lawycis, doctors and teachers and those outgoing, 
who were mainly cultivatois and artisans. Further, 
the unwillingness of displaced persons from East 
Pakistan to be resettled outside Bengal made difficult 
a fair distribution of the migrants in all the Eastern 
States and resulted into a concentration of 80% of them 
in the already over-populated Bengal; whereas the 
migrants from the Western Zone could be well spread 
over. By the beginning of 1956, in the Punjab, 4.75 
lakhs of persons were allotted evacuee agricultural lands 
on a quasi-permanent basis and 33,000 families settled 
as tenaiits-at-will. Another 58,000 displaced agricul¬ 
turist families had been settled on Go\’ernment owned 
and evacuee lands in other States. About Rs. 8 
crores were spent in assisting these settlers. Moreover, 
3.88 lakhs of families were settled in Eastern States 
and Rs. 16 crores spent therein. 

For urban settlers, about 2 lakh houses and tene¬ 
ments were constructed in the Western Zone, and about 
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3 lakhs ill the Eastern Zone, either by the Government 
or by individuals with building loans from the Govern¬ 
ment. By the end of March, 1956, Rs. 60 crores were 
spent on the various housing-schemes in the Western 
States; and till July 1955, Rs. 9.8 crores were given 
to displaced persons in urban areas in the Eastern 
States. About 160 colonies and new townships have 
been built. 

Under the Small Loans Scheme till the end of 1955, 
about Rs. 14 crores were given to the States to be granted 
to businessmen as loans not exceeding Rs. 5000/-. 
The Rehabilitation Finance Administration advanced 
loans amounting to about Rs. 13 crores to industria¬ 
lists and businessmen in amounts exceeding Rs. 5000/-. 

Employment to about 2.36 lakhs of displaced persons 
was provided through the Transfer Bureau of the 
Ministry of Home Affairs and the Labour Ministry’s 
Employment Exchanges by the end of 1955. 

I'owards the rehabilitation of 1.35 lakh of Kashmir— 
is from the raider-occupied parts, in 1955-56, Rs. 
10.53 lakhs were given as financial aid and Rs. 109.31 
lakhs sanctioned as loans. Another 25.77 lakhs were 
spent on the Muslim returnees from Pakistan. 

Special attention was paid towards the education 
of refugee students, who were granted fee concessions, 
scholarships, and help in the form of stationery and 
books. About 2,000 primary schools were opened in 
the Western and Eastern regions, and disrupted educa¬ 
tional institutions were given ad-hoc grants. The Central 
and State Governments started the training of displaced 
persons in 100 different vocations and crafts. During 
the training period the trainees received monthly 
stipends and after its completion were helped by the 
Government either to set up their own business or to 
get employment. 

In fulfilment of its promise to compensate the dis¬ 
placed persons from Pakistan for the loss of their pro¬ 
perty, the Government of India, attempted to reach 
an agreement on the issue of the exchange of evacuee 
property with Pakistan, which favoured a private 
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exchange or sale while the Indian Government favoured 
an exchange on a Governmental basis. Since no agree¬ 
ment could be arrived at, Displaced Persons (Com¬ 
pensation and Rehabilitation) Act was passed in Octo¬ 
ber, 1954. Upto January 1956, 81,000 claimants 
were paid Rs. 23,78 crores as compensation either in 
cash or in property or by way of adjustment of public 
dues, 4,000 claimants purchased pool propertv worth 
Rs. 6 crores, and 11,000 were allotted agricultural land 
and groves. About 1 lakh allottees in the Punjab 
were given permanent ownership of 11 lakh acres of 
land valuing about Rs. 44 crores and the residents of 
31,496 houses received property rights. 

Though the Government of India has, upto March 
1956, spent Rs. 287.15 crores on the evacuation, relief 
and rehabilitation of 89.9 lakh displaced persons who 
migrated fron? Pakistan into India, the problem is far 
from solution, due to the continued and increasing influx 
of migrants from Pakistan at the rate of about 20,000 
people per month. The partition, as a political solu¬ 
tion of the communal problem, conspicuously failed 
to achieve its purpose as 37 million Muslims con¬ 
stituting 11% of India’s total population w'erc left in 
India, while the Hindus left in Pakistan totalled 10 
rnillion and w'ere 13% of Pakistan’s entire population. 
The partition has introduced new elements of conflict in 
the Indian sub-continent thereby endangering the 
future of resurgent nationalism in Asia and Africa. 
'I’he imperialist policy of divide et impera, reaching 
its fruition in the conflict between India’s non-align¬ 
ment policy and Pakistan’s military alliances with the 
Western powers, is casting dark and threatening shadows 
in the path of Asian solidarity. 


3. The Birth of a New Polity 

(a) Historical Background :— The idea of a Consti¬ 
tuent Assembly to fr ame the constitution of India was 
first put forward by Mahatma Gandhi, who in 1922 
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remarked, ‘Swaraj will not be a free gift of the British 
Parliament’ but just a ‘courteous ratification of the 
declared wish of the people of India.’ In 1937, the 
Congress demanded ‘a Constituent Assembly having 
the power to determine finally the constitution of the 
country’, and in 1939 the same demand was reiterated 
by the working Committee of the Congress. The 
rising tempo of nationalism in India, the weakened 
position of Britain nationally and internationally, and 
the emergence of revolutionary Ibrces on the intei nation- 
al scene, forced Britain to offer to India the Cripps 
Proposals in 194‘2. Accordingly, the Constituent Assem¬ 
bly was set up and the Provincial Legislative Assem¬ 
blies sent representatives, one for every million of 
population. 296 seats were allocated to British India 
and 93 to Indian States. The Indian Constituent 
Assembly started as a non-sovereign body as the over¬ 
all authority of the British Parliament and the provisions 
of the Cripps Plan put limitations both in substance 
and procedure. On the 11th December 1946 Dr. 
Rajendra Prasad was elected as its President, and on 
the 13th December 1947 Pt. Javxaharl.'il Nehru moved 
the Objectives Resolution, which laid the foundation 
of the futui e political structure of India and in its vision 
and amplitude was reminiscent of the American De¬ 
claration of Independence and the French Declara¬ 
tion of the Rights of Man. 

The refusal of the Muslim League to participate 
in the deliberations of the Assembly and its demand for 
a separate constitution-making body brought about 
the partition of the country as envisaged by the June 
3rd Plan and as approved by the major political parties. 
The Indian Independence Act, superseding the erst¬ 
while constitutional set-up, established the sovereign 
character of the Constituent Assembly. On the 14th 
August 1947, the Constituting Assembly became the 
first Parliament of free India, assuming the dual res¬ 
ponsibility of governing the country as well as making 
a new constitution. The Drafting Committee under 
the chairmanship of Dr. B, R. Ambedkar, prepared 
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the Draft Constitution on the basis of the rcjDorts of 
the various committees dealing with Union Subjects, 
Union Constitution, Provincial Constitution, Financial 
relations between the Union and the States, Funda¬ 
mental Rights, Minorities, Tribal Areas etc. This 
was passed on November 26, 1949, and enforced on 
January 26, 1950. 

4’hus was born the Sovereign Democratic Republic 
of India; sovereign because of her full independence 
of every form and type of external ('.ontrol; democra¬ 
tic because the Government derives its authority from 
the people, and is responsible to a legislature elected 
on the basis of adult franchise; and republic, because of 
an elected head of the State. 

[b) Nature of the Polity:-— The Indian constitution 
declares India to be a Union of States, signifying the 
fact that the nation is an indestructible unity, and the 
country ‘an integral whole, its people a single people 
living under a single imperium derived from a single 
source’. The Indian Union is basically a federation. 
The essence of a federal polity lies in the clear demar¬ 
cation of powers between the centre and the constituent 
units, implying thereof, a written and rigid constitu¬ 
tion and a supreme court to maintain its inviolability. 
The Indian Constitution establishes a dual polity with 
two seats of authority; at the centre, the Union and at 
the periphery, the various constituent units, both exer¬ 
cising sovereign power within prescribed limits. The 
Supreme Court is the interpreter and linal adjudicator. 
Nevertheless, critics have called it either a unitary 
state with subsidiary federal features, or a quasi-fede- 
ral constitution. In a unitary state, the units enjoy 
only delegated authority which can be withdrawn 
at the free will of the centre, whereas in India, the three 
lists of subjects, cannot be altered without an agree¬ 
ment between the Union and the States. A state must 
cither be unitary or federal, the term ‘quasi-federaP 
defies any accepted classification. Professor D. N. 
Banerjee has aptly remarked that the Indian Consti- 
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tuition is ‘fcdcrul in form with a pronoimccd unitary bias’. 

Tlic Indian Federation admirably attempts a con¬ 
ciliation between national unity and local autonomy, 
and between centripetal trends over-emphasising cen- 
tjalism and centrifugal forces represimting linguism 
and parocliialism. Economic requirements and stra¬ 
tegic considerations have led the framers of the Indian 
Constitution to kee]i abreast of the modern political 
drift towards centralisation by creating a strong centre, 
which, in \iew of our experience of the past and the 
needs of the present and future, is an indispensable 
neccssilv. 


(c) The Structure :— 

(i) The Union Government:— The Central Legis¬ 
lature consisting of the President, the Council of States 
and the House of the People is called the Parliament. 
'Fhe Council of States represents the States and has a 
maximum strength of 250 members, 238 arc elected 
indirectly by electoral colleges consisting of the elected 
members of State Legislative Assemblies on the basis 
of proportional representation by means of single trans¬ 
ferable vote. 12 members are nominated by the 
President from persons having special knowledge or 
experience of matters like literature,, science, art, social 
service etc. The Council of States is a permanent 
body, one-third of its members retiring every two years. 
The House of the People with the maximum member¬ 
ship of 500 is elected directly on the basis of adult 
franchise for a period of five years. The parliament is 
competent to make laws on all subjects mentioned 
in the Union and Concurrent lists, in the latter case 
its laws shall prevail over those of the States. 

The Indian Constitution provides for a parliamentary 
government, wheiein the President is the Head of the 
State and the nominal executive. The President of 
India is elected for a term of five years by an electoral 
college consisting of the elected members of the Parlia- 
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ment and Legislative Assemblies. To maintain a 
parity of representation between the Union and the 
States as a whole, and among ihe States th('mselves, his 
election has been devised by the system of proportional 
representation by means of single transferable \ote, 
by secret ballot. The President is removable by im¬ 
peachment. I'he real head of the executive is the 
Prime Minister; and the Cabinet, that is, the Council 
of Ministers, is the executive functionary. The Presi¬ 
dent enjoys wide powers in the spheres of executive, 
legislation, finance and justice; and all executive actions 
of the Government of India are in the name of the 
President. The Ce)uncil of Ministers is to aiel and advise 
the Ih'csielcnt in the discharge of his dutit's and is in- 
eVivielually and collectively responsible Ur the legis¬ 
lature. The position e)f the President has been very 
aptly described by Dr. Ambedkar who says:— 

“He is the head of the Nation but not of the Exe¬ 
cutive. He rejrresents, but does not rule the Nation. 
He will be generally bounel by the advice of his Minis¬ 
ters. He can do nothing cerntrary to their advice, nor 
can he eler anything without their advice.” 

The o]>inion of Dr. Amberlkar has been justified, anel 
the hope of Dr. Rajcndra Prasad, India’s first President, 
that ‘the President would become constitutional 
President in all matters,’ has been fulfilled by the 
development of conventions in India in this regard. 7’hus 
the President’s ‘place in the administration is that 
of a ceremonial device on a seal by which the nation’s 
decisions arc made known.’ 

The Supreme Court of India stands at the apex of a 
single ancl unified judiciary of the entire country. It 
is a court of record enjoying the pow ers of review and of 
issuing directions, orders and writs, with original, ap¬ 
pellate and advisory jurisdiction. In the words of Sir 
Alladi Krishna Swami Ayyar ‘the Supreme Court in 
the Indian Union has more powei'S than aity Supreme 
court in any other part of the world’. As the upholder 
of the constitution and the protector of people's rights 
it has alrcatly earned a great i cputation and high esteem. 
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(ii) The Slate Government:—The governmental set¬ 
up in the States is on the pattern of the Union Govern¬ 
ment. The State Legislature consists of the Governor 
and the Legislative Assembly and in the six states 
(Bihar, Bombay, Matlras, Punjab, LTttar Pradesh and 
West Bengal) where bicameralism prevails, of the 
Legislative Council also. The Governor, who is appoint¬ 
ed by the President and holds office during his pleasure, 
is the constitutional Plead of the State. His position 
is analogous to that of the Union President. A Council 
of Ministers with Chief Minister as its head is to aid 
and advise the Governor and is collectively responsible 
to the Legislature. The Assembly is elected on the 
Viasis of adult franchise and the Council represents var¬ 
ious categories like local bodies, teachers, graduates etc. 

(d) Altribuks of Strength and Uniformity :—The Indian 
constitution sliows in unmistakable terms the desire of 
the framers to arm it adequately to meet all emergen¬ 
cies, external or internal, and to devise ways and means 
to ilc\^elop a spirit of national unity. The former has 
been achieved by making the Centre strong and tlie 
latter by providing for constitutional, legal and ad¬ 
ministrative uniformity throughout the country. 

The Centre derives its strength from the comprehen¬ 
siveness of the Union List, upon .which it can legislate. 

It includes 97 subjects covering possibly all the im- 
jiortant subjects. In the sphere of the Concurrent List 
comprising 47 items, the Centre has full authority as its 
laws override those of the States. Finally the residuary 
powers rest in the Union Government. Here the Indian 
Constitution follows the practice of the Canadian Con¬ 
stitution, where the residuary powers vest in the centre; 
and not that of the U.S.A., Australia and Switzerland, 
where they are assigned to the units. Further, th( 
Union Parliament enjoys power under certain condi 
tions to legislate on State subjects in normal times 
This can be done when the Council of States decide 
so by 2/3 majority, or when a request in this behalf i 
made by two or more States, or when the Union Par 
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liament decides so in order to implement any treaty 
or international agreement. The President’s powers 
to issue Proclamations of Emergency in case of a danger 
to the security of the country from external source or 
internal disturbance, or the failure of the constitutional 
machinery in a State, or instability of State finances, 
put in the hands of the Central government powers 
of far reaching importance. As a result, the Uiiion 
Parliament can exercise the legislative powers of the 
States, and the Union Government can issue directions 
to the States about the manner of the exercise of exec¬ 
utive powers and can even depute its own officers. 
The Proclamations of Emergency radically transforms 
the constitutional structure of the country from tlic 
federal to a unitary one. Dv. Ambcdkar says, Tn 
normal times it was framed to w^ork a,s a fcdei al system 
but in times of war, it was designed to WT)rk as though 
it was a unitary system.’ The influence of the Union 
Executive, through the Heads of the States who arc ap¬ 
pointed by the President and are responsible to him, and 
through the personnel of all-India Services in the States, 
is pronounced. The hnaiu ial resources of the States 
as compared to the Union being meagre, they have 
naturally to depend upon financial aid from the Centre. 

In order to evolve a homogeneous polity and to attain 
the Unity of tlic Republic certain basically uniform 
methods have been adopted. Unlike the U.S.A. all 
the constituent units of India have one and the same con¬ 
stitution. There is single citizenship for all; thus there 
is no scope for any State to sliow preferential treatment 
to its residents. There is a unified judiciary for the 
entire country with the Supreme Court at the head. 
The members of the I.A.S., and I.P.S., working at the 
Centre and in the States, a uniform procedure of law% 
and common Civil and Criminal Codes, create ad¬ 
ministrative and judicial uniformity. The adoption 
of Hindi as the national language is also bound to have 
a great influence in furthering the national sentiment. 

(e) Easy Amending Process :— To meet the growing 
F. 42. 
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needs of a progressive society a constitution must have 
an adaptability to adjust itself to the changed circum- 
starices. The dual character of a federal polity de¬ 
mands a rigid constitution, so that the amendment of 
the constitution is possible only through tlie bilateral 
action of the centre and the units or by an independent 
third authority. Thus a federation is handicapped 
by its rigidity. The Indian Constitution has overcome 
tliis difficulty by providing for three easy methods of 
amending the Constitution. A simple majority vote 
by the members of the Parliament can introduce amend¬ 
ments in regard to the creation of new Stales, l eclis- 
tribution of the territories of the present ones, abolition 
of the Upper Chambers, administration of Scheduled 
Areas and Tribes, Citizenship laws. A two-thirds ma¬ 
jority of each House of the Parliament and a subse¬ 
quent ratification by half the States are needed for the 
amendment of provisions of a federal character, like 
Presidential election, the executive pow(Ts of the Union 
and the States, the Supreme Court and High Courts, 
the division of Legislative powers between the Union 
and the States, the representation of the States in the 
Parliament. Lastly, the two Houses by two-thirds ma¬ 
jority can amend the greater part of the constitution. 
By these easy methods of amendment the Indian Con¬ 
stitution has not only overcome the difficulties of ri¬ 
gidity and legalism, a characteristic 1‘caturc of federa¬ 
lism, but has introduced elements of elasticity and 
adaptability. 

As judicial interpretation in certain cases relating 
to equality, liberty and property did not conform to the 
aims of the framers of the Indian Cons.titution, amend¬ 
ments became necessary and were easily incorporated 
in the Constitution. 

The appellant in Champakam Vs. the State of Madras 
appealed to the High Court against the State Govern¬ 
ment's order limiting the number of allotted Brahmin 
seats in educational institutions. The Chief Justice held 
the communal G.O. to be an infraction of Articles 15 and 
29, unjustified under Art. 46 of the Constitution. In 
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Romcsh 3’hapar Vs. the State of Madras, and Brij 
Bhuslian Vs. the State of Delhi, the Supreme Court 
held that no curtailment of the rights f)f freedom of 
speech and expression under clause (2) Article 19 was 
possible unless the foundations of the State were en¬ 
dangered and its overthrow threatened. It was further 
pointed out that even an incitement to murder could 
not be covered. 

The First Amendment Act (19.51) was, therefore, 
passed, and empowtaetl the State to make any special 
jjrovision lor the advancement of socially and educa¬ 
tionally backwai d classes of citizens or foi’ the Scheduled 
Castes and tlu’ Scheduled Tribes. It also gave to the 
Parliament the power to impose “reasonable restric¬ 
tions” on the l ight of freedom of speech and expression. 
Similarly the freedom to practise any profession or to 
carry on any occupation, trade or business, was restricted 
so as to authorize the State to demand professional or 
technical c|ualilic,ations. Further, it authorized the State 
or a corporation owned or controlled by the State to carry 
on any trade, business, industry or service to the partial 
or complete ext fusion of citizens or otherwise. It also 
inserted new clauses protecting laws providing for 
the acquisition of estates from being questioned in courts 
of law on ground of infringement of property rights and 
validated a number of Land Reform Acts and Regu¬ 
lations passed by tlie various States. 

In Sagir Ahmad Vs. the State of U.P., the Supreme 
Court in its judgment drew the attention of the Covern- 
ment to the fact that though the First Amendment Bill 
authorized the State to have a monopoly in any business 
undertaking yet it could not justifiably violate the pro¬ 
vision of Art. 305 guaranteeing intcr-State trade and 
commerce. Moreover in a number of cases the Supreme 
Court interpreted Articles 31 (1) and 31 (2) to mean 
that w'here an individual w'as deprived of his property 
by State action, whether such property vested in the 
State or not, compensation had to be paid and such 
compensation was to be the market value of the property 
acquired. 
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It became apjjarent that some of the Central Acts, 
like Insurance Act (1938), Railway Companies Act 
(1951), and (he Industries Development Act (1951) 
jiroviding for administration by directors nominated 
by Government, and the several Land Acquisition 
Acts jiassed by some of the States for the resettlement 
of displaced persons, and permitting the payment of 
compensation not on market rate, would be held ultra 
\ircs of the constitution. It was also thought that the 
State would nc\'er have enough resources for compens¬ 
ating at the market rate the land acquired for distri¬ 
buting among the landless and if the company law was 
to be reformed and the managing agency system was to 
be abolished, the State could be required to pay com- 
])ensation which would be nothing sliort of an exaction 
and bc)’ond its resources. 

'fherefore, the Fifth Amendment Act (1955) was 
introduced so that no legislation undertaken to im- 
jjlcment the Directive Principles of State Policy could 
be challenged in a court of law as a violation of Funda¬ 
mental Rights and of Article 305. 

'Ihus the law in India permits compulsory acquisition 
of private property for the general interest of the com¬ 
munity. It was left to the decision of the courts wnether 
tht' property acquired was for public purpose or not. 
Moreover the amount of compensation, which is to be 
paid has to be fixed or its principle is to be specified. 
Idle Cfuanlum of compensation and its adequacy is a 
matter for the decision of the legislature and not ju¬ 
diciary. 

These drastic changes in the Fundamental Rights 
necessitated by the demands of public order and mora- 
lit)-, and in order to reconstruct a justcr economic 
structure arc indicative of the easy amending process 
of the Indian Constitution. The capacity of the Fede¬ 
ration to transform itself into a unitary state, imparts 
to tlie Indian Union a ver>' high degree of flexibility 
imabling it to cope with national crises without under¬ 
going (lie formal procc.ss of amendment. 
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(/) Democratic Features :— 

(i) Adult Franchise and Parliamentary Govern¬ 
ment:—A democratic form of government implies, 
firstly, the access of each and e\'cry citizen to the sources 
of authority, and secondly, the responsibility of the 
government directly to the people or indirecth' to their 
freely chosen representatives. The Indian constitution 
achieves the former by giving to every adult citizen a 
right to vote, to be elected to and hold any office, and 
the latter b\' means of the parliamentary form of govern¬ 
ment. 

The election of the House of the People and the .State 
I.cgislative Assemblies is based upon adult franchise, 
which gives the right of voting to every citizen not le.ss 
than twenty-one years of age. This has done away with 
the obsolete qualifications based upon income, pro¬ 
perty, literacy, status, titles, etc. which debarred about 
97% of people from voting under the 1919 act, and 
90% under the 1935 Act. It has also abolished the 
communal representation which was the bane of Indian 
national life for about four decades. In the First 
General Election (1951-52) the total number of voters 
was 176 millions and of those who actually voted 106 
millions, and in the Second General Election, the 
figures arc 193 millions and 116 millions respectively. 

Following the parliamentary practice, the Cabinet, 
that is, the Council of Ministers, both at the Centre 
and in the States, is individually and collectively res¬ 
ponsible to the legislature, which exercises its control 
through interpellations, adjournment and no-confidence 
motions, and tlie grant of supplies. Dr. Ambedkar 
has aptly put that the two tests of the parliamentary 
executive are stability and responsibility. The attempt 
to combine the two in equal degrees meets with insur¬ 
mountable difficulties, for the presidential system is 
characterised by stability and the parliamentary by 
responsibility. 'Phe framers of the Indian Constitution, 
while choosing the parliamentary form, showed their 
preference for responsibility, the responsibility of the 
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executive to the vigilant and effective control of the 
rffislatuie. 

(ii) Fundamental Rights:—Individual liberty is the 
essential pre-requisite of the development of human 
personalits and clemands for its mirture a healthy political 
system. I’he Indian Democracy, in order to effectively 
guarantee iudi\ idual as well as collective liberty and to 
check the government from becoming arbitrary, has 
pro\idcd for I'lindamental Rights and the Rule of Law. 

Fhe Right to Ecpiality guarantees to all citizens and 
non-citizens ecjualily before the law; non-discaimination 
on grounds of race, religion, caste, sex or birth-place; 
equal opportunity to all in employment by the State; 
and it abolishes untouchability. However the State 
can make special provisions for women, children, back¬ 
ward classes. Scheduled Castes and Tribes, and reserve 
appointments for classes socially or educationally back¬ 
ward. 

The Right to P'reedom gives the right of freedom of 
speech and expression, of press and publication, and 
of peaceful assembly by unarmed citizens; of the freedom 
of mov^ement in the country to practise any professi(jn 
or to carry on any trade; and to acquire, hold and dispose 
of property. Reasonable restrictions can be put by 
the State on the exercise of the right of freedom of 
speech and expression, in the interests of the security 
of the State, friendly relations with foreign states, 
public order, decency or morality, or in relation to 
contempt of court, defamation or incitement to an 
offence. The freedom of movement to settle down for 
professional or business purpose may* be restricted 
either in the interests of general public or Scheduled 
Tribes. Similarly, restrictions in the form of technical 
and professional qualifications can also be imposed. 
Safeguards against arbitrary arrest and detention, 
illegal conviction, excessive penalty, punishment for 
an offence repeatedly or under ex-post-facto laws, 
have been provided. 

Tl’.c Right against Ivxploitation forbids traffic in 
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human beings, and forced labour, and prohibits the 
employment of children below fourteen in factories, 
or mines or other liazardous employment. 

7’he Right to freedom of Religion equally entitles all 
to freedom of conscience and the right to freidy practise, 
]>ropagate or profess any religion, subject to public 
order, morality and he'alth. But the Slate is authorized 
to regulate or restrict any economic, financial, political 
or other si'cular activity associated with religious 
practice, and to provide for social ^velfare and reform, 
and to throw open Hindu religious institutions of a 
public character to all Hindus, Sikhs, Jains and Bud¬ 
dhists. Religious denominations have the right to 
establish and maintain religious and charitable insti¬ 
tutions and to own movable and immovable propert\ . 
No taxes for the promotion or maintenance of an)' 
particular religion can be levied. It is thi^se provisions 
in the constitution that give to India a secular character. 

Cultural and Educational rights permit any section of 
citizens having a distinct language, creed or culture of 
their own the right to conserve them. Religious and 
linguistic minorities have the right to establish and 
maintain their own educational institutions. No dis¬ 
crimination in giving aid to educational institutions 
on the ground of their belonging to a minority and in 
admitting students in educational institutions main¬ 
tained or aided by the State can be shown. However, 
special provisions for the .socially and educationally 
backward sections arc permissible. 

The Right to Property prohibits the deprivatioir 
of property except under legal authority and for public 
purpose. No acquisition is possible without compen¬ 
sation. 

The Right to Constitutional Remedies safeguards the 
right to move the Supreme Court for the enforcement 
of Fundami^ntal Rights and the Supreme Court is 
authorized to issue directions, or orders or writs of 
Habeas Corpus, Mandamus, Prohibition, Qiio War¬ 
ranto and Certiorari. 

Critic.s have offered unwarranted criticism of the 
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restrictions on the Fundamental Rights and their 
suspension by the President during an emergency. 
Rights by their very nature are related to corresponding 
obligations. 'I'he larger interests of the community 
demand limits on the individual and collective action 
of the unsocial. The proclamation of Emergency does 
not automatically result in the suspension of Funda¬ 
mental Rights, but a specific order of suspension is 
requited. The control of the Parliament over the 
President through the Council of Ministers remains 
supreme during an emergency as in normal times. 
The Supreme Court in U.S.A., in several of its judgments 
has supported the theory of limited rights, and the fra¬ 
mers of the Indian Constitution by judiciously placing 
reasonable restrictions on the Fundamental Rights 
have limited the scope of unnecessary litigation. In 
the words of justice Chagla ‘the Constitution has not 
left it to the party in power in the Legislature, or to the 
caprice of the Executive, to limit control, or impair 
any Fundamental Right. Any limitation of a Fun¬ 
damental Right has to be justified by the Legislature 
before a Court of Law. These arc indeed wide powers 
given to the Courts of Law under the Constitution.’ 

(iii) The Rule of Law:—According to Dicey the 
Rule of I.aw as it obtains in England means, firstly, that 
“no man Is punishable or can be lawfully made to suffer 
in body or goods except for a distinct breach of law”, 
secondly, that no man or class is above the law, and 
tliirdly, that the source of the rights of the citizen is 
the ordinary law of the land. 

The Indian Constitution establishes the Rule of Law 
by providing for the security of person and property, 
and equality of all before law. The Fundamental 
Rights declare that no person shall be deprived of his 
life or personal liberty except according 1/> procedure 
established by law, and that no person shall be deprived 
of his property save by the authority of law. The Right 
to Equality provides that the State shall not deny to 
an)' person equality before law or the equal protection 
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of the laws within the territory of India. It is 
further provided that a person shall not be convicted 
of an offence except for violation of law in force at the 
time of the commission of the offence and he shall not 
be subjected to a penalty greater than that in force 
at the time of the commission of the offence. Nor 
shall he be punished twice for the same offence. 

There is a fundamental difference between the British 
and the Indian systems of Rule of Law, in regard to the 
source of the legal rights of tlie citizen: in tlxc former 
the source is the common law and in the latter the 
Fundamental Rights. The difference arises because 
written and ligid constitutions like those of India and 
the U.S.A. invariably incorporate Fundamental Rights 
in order to safeguard the life and personal liberty of 
the individual. There is yet another difference. In 
Britain and America, no person can be deprived of his 
right except ‘by the due process of law’. In similar 
context the words used in the Indian Constitution 
arc ‘according to procedure established by law’. In 
India the legislature enjoys a supremacy over the judic¬ 
iary in providing conditions for the deprivation of 
personal liberty, and there is no fear that any measure 
of social reform may be declared ultra vires of the 
constitution because of its not being in accordance 
with ‘the due process of law’, as was done on some occa¬ 
sions by the Supreme Court in the U. S. A. 

(iv) Directive Principles of State Policy:— To broad- 
base the Indian democracy, on social justice, economic 
equality and political liberty, the Directive Principles 
have been declared as fundamental in the governance 
of the country. Enunciated in the Objectives Resolu¬ 
tion, incorporated in the preamble of the Consti¬ 
tution, and elaborated in a separate chapter, they arc 
in the nature of ideal rights deriving their authority 
not from the sanction of law but moral consciousness. 
Though the Directive Principles are not enforceable 
by Courts of Law as the Fundamental Rights are, 
they are enjoined upon successive governments as a 

F. 43. 
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code of constitutional propriety. They are bound to 
influence the policies of political parties in the country 
as they provide the electorate with a standard of measure¬ 
ment. If carried out with a determination, they are 
bound to establish an effective and real democracy in 
the country. 

The Directive Principles aim at the following eco¬ 
nomic rights and principles of social security. 

(1) Adequate means of livelihood. 

(2) Equal pay for equal work for both men and 
women. 

(3) The right to w'ork. 

(4) The right to a living wage for all workers. 

(5) Public assistance in case of unemployment, old 
age, sickness, disability and other cases of undeserved 
want. 

(6) Prevention of exploitation of child and adult 
labour. 

(7) The right to education including free and com- 
pidsory education for all children upto the age of 14. 

(8) Promotion of educational and economic in¬ 
terests of the Scheduled Castes and the Scheduled 
Tribes and other less favoured sections of the com¬ 
munity. 

(9) Raising the level of nutrition and the standard 
of living of the people and the improvement of public- 
health. 

(10) Fair distribution of wealth. 

(11) Utilisation of the material resources for the com¬ 
mon good, and 

(12) Assuring a decent standard of life and full enjoy¬ 
ment of leisure and social and cultural' opportunities. 

The Directives mention some important subjects 
demanded by intellectuals and enlightened public 
opinion. They are as follows:— 

(1) The organisation of village Panchayats as units 
of self-government. 

(2) Organisation of agriculture and animal hus¬ 
bandry. 

(3) Prohibition of the slaughter of useful cattle like 
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COWS and calves, especially milch and draught cattle. 

(4) Prohibition of the consumption of intoxicating 
drinks and drugs. 

(5) The separation of the judiciary from the ex¬ 
ecutive. 

(6) The establishment of a uniform civil code for 
all citizens. 

(7) The protection, preservation and maintenance of 
monuments and places and objects of national and 
historical importance, and 

^8) Promotion of international peace and sccuiity, 
maintenance of just and honourable relations Ijetwcen 
nations, respect for international law and treaty obliga¬ 
tions and encouragement to the settlement of inter¬ 
national disputes by arbitration. 

Serious efforts are being made to put into effect the 
Directive Principles. Literacy is being pushetl up, the 
socially and educationally backw'ard communities are 
receiving special attention. In certain industries wage 
f)f the workers has been fixed up. The Imperial 
Bank and Insurance Companies have been nationalised 
and Zamindari has been abolished. Prohibition is 
making a headway. Extremes between incomes 
are being reduced by a policy of progressive taxation 
and through taxes on wealth and expenditure. I'he 
separation between executive and judiciary is taking 
place. Panchayats have been established and the 
economic life is being revitalised through cottage in¬ 
dustries. India is relentlessly pursuing a policy of 
goodwill and peace towards all nations. 

The India of today represents the world’s largest 
experiment where tremendous forces are at work to 
reconstruct a class-ridden society, to rebuild a depleted 
economy and to modernise a backward peasantry. 
Arnold Toynbee says:— 

“In Russia, China and India alike, energetic attempts 
to modernise the peasantry are being made in our 
time, but the experiment in India is uniquely important 
and interesting, because in India alone of the three 
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titanic peasant countries the campaign is being con¬ 
ducted on liberal lines.” 

The Indian democratic experiment, modelled as it 
is on the Western parliamentary system, shows certain 
inherent weaknesses. Monopoly of power by a single 
political party and the prevailing caste affiliations, 
regional alignments and linguistic fanaticism hindering 
the free play of economic, political and ideological 
forces, are some of the obstacles in the way of Indian 
democracy. 

The democratic process demands political parties to 
facilitate the free choice of rulers by the people, who are 
the source of sovereign authority, and to check effectively 
governmental arbitrariness in and outside the legis¬ 
lature. Thus the essence of parliamentary democracy 
lies in the existence of a strong and effective Opposition. 
Sir Ernest Barker says:— 

“The government of a country is best conducted and 
most successful, when there are only two main parties — 
one main party which having a majority constitutes a 
government and another main party, w'hich, being in 
a minority, forms the opposition, and as such, by pro¬ 
viding the government with the salt of criticism, keeps 
it clean and vigorous.” 

But due to historical reasons, efficient organisation, 
financial resources, and eminent leadership, the Indian 
National Congress has acquired a predominance over 
national politics. There is therefore no effective 
opposition party against the party in power. The 
situation from the view-point of parliamentary demo¬ 
cracy is highly unsatisfactory. The monopoly of power 
by the ruling party is bound to make it, if not arbitrary, 
at least irresponsible; and out of sheer frustration the 
opposition parties singly or jointly may take recourse 
to unconstitutional methods. The increasing number 
of ugly demonstrations, the protest marches, and in¬ 
numerable strikes in industry and their growing 
threat elsewhere, particularly in the essential services, 
arc but symptoms of a deeper malady. Shri J. P. 
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Narain in a statement issued on the eve of the second 
General Election said: 

“Every game has its own rules. You cannot play 
cricket with the rules of tennis. Parliamentary demo¬ 
cracy too has its own rules, one of the most fundamental 
among them being that it cannot work successfully 
without an effective opposition. It is not the question 
whether the I'uling party or its leader is good or bad. 
No matter how good they may be, it is in the nature of 
this system that it cannot work well without an op¬ 
position. .. The position today is, that for the past 
ten years the Gongress Party has enjoyed complete 
monf)])oly of power and huge majorities in the legi¬ 
slatures. T regard the continuation of this position 
—ejuite apart from the merits of the Congress party 
—to be fraxight with serious danger to India’s de¬ 
mocratic well-being.” 

The electorate at the second General Election (1957) 
appreciably reacted to the situation by returning the 
opjxosilion parties and even independents in larger 
numbers than in the first General Election (1952). 
But the jxosition almost xemains unchanged. With the 
exccjxtion of a coiqde of States, the Congress Party 
wields Luge legislative majorities at the Centre and in 
the States. Phe Opposition parties, due to the lack of a 
united front and because of their poor over-all strength, 
are not working as an effective opposition. The 
growing multiplication of political parties is presenting 
the other extreme of the danger. To meet the situ¬ 
ation, national leadership must effect a realignment of 
political groups or cause a revision in the convential 
working of parliamentary democracy in the light of 
the peculiar conditions prevailing in India. Further, 
concerted efforts by political parties and individual 
leaders to eschew narrow caste, religious, linguistic and 
regional loyalties, together with an attempt at rapid 
democratic decentralisation to facilitate popular parti¬ 
cipation at lower levels in an ever-widening sphere of 
social, economic and political activities, arc bound to 
strengthen the democratic forces in the country. 
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4. National Consolidation 

7'he price which India paid for her independence was 
her Balkanisation. Besides the two major antagonistic 
powers, India and Pakistan, there were 562 princely 
States, scattered and interspersed within the territories 
of the two Dominions. Over 500 of these ancient seats 
of feudalism fell within the geographical limits of 
India. In a changing pattern of democratic ferment 
these units of autocracy became anachronistic ; and the 
taste of indejiendent political action which they had not 
known for a long past, easily converted them into seats 
of foreign and palace intrigues. They became a threat 
to India’s very existence. 

At this critical moment Sardar Vallabhbhai Patel 
headed the States Ministry. He with his characteristic 
determination and unique powers of persuasion won 
over the Rulers, who patriotically agreed to the inte¬ 
gration of their States into the Indian Union. As a 
result, the new Constitution of India provided for four 
categories of units. The former Indian provinces 
formed Part A States, the bigger princely States and 
their Unions Part B States, certain princely States and 
the former Chief Commissioner’s provinces Part C 
States, and tlic island groups Part D territories. The 
process of national consolidation begins with the inte¬ 
gration of the princely States and ends with the re¬ 
organisation of States, w hen a rational political pattern, 
with larger, financially viable, more homogeneous and 
constitutionally equal component units, emerges. 

(a) The integration of Princely States:-^As a result of 
the disintegration of the Moghul Empire, centrifugal 
forces gained acceleration, and many an able adminis¬ 
trator and ambitious general had by 1857 carved out a 
principality for himself. I’he Marhattas and the Sikhs 
had already established their supremacy. The British 
accepted tbe independent status of these kingdoms. 
But the consolidation of British authority in India and 
the exigencies of the situation brought about changes 
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ill the British Policy towards Indian States. Sir 
William Lee Warner divides it into three distinct 
periods. The first, 1757 to 1815, represents the policy 
of ‘ring and fence’, with neutrality and non-inter¬ 
vention as the hallmark. The second, 1815 to 1858, 
stands for ‘subordinate isolation’, and the e.xtcnsion of 
British sovereignty throughout the entire country. 
During the third period, 1857 to 1947, the British 
benefitting from their experience of 1857, follow the 
policy of ‘subordinate union and co-operation’ and use 
the Indian States as a prop to British Imperialism and a 
thwart against Indian Nationalism. 

The British developed the theory of paramountcy to 
signify the relationship between the Indian States and 
the Crown as the sovereign authority in India. But 
the term was never given a definiteness and precision, 
and was often times interpreted by the British Govern¬ 
ment in utter violation of the various Treaties, Agree¬ 
ments and Sanads that had been agreed to by the 
Rulers and the Paramount authority. In 1877 the 
Government of India declared that paramountcy had 
evolved out of conquest, treaty and usage. According 
to Professor Westlake, Paramountcy is based upon 
‘a mixture of history, theory and modern fiction’. 
The Butler Committee (1927) Report says; “Imperial 
necessity and new conditions may at any time raise 
unexpected situations. Paramountcy must remain 
paramount; it must fulfil its obligations defining or 
adapting itself according to the shifting necessities of 
the time and the progressive development of the States.” 

Juridically, the Indian States were beyond the 
legislative authority of the British Parliament, their 
territories were foreign territories and their subjects 
foreign subjects. The English constitutional law re¬ 
cognised the prerogatives of the Rulers as ruling 
monarchs. But in actual practice, the Indian States 
were under the subjection of the paramountcy of the 
British Crown. Lord Reading wrote to the Nizam 
of Hyderabad that ‘no ruler of an Indian State can 
claim to negotiate with the British Government on an 
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equal footing’. The control of the crown extended 
to both external and internal matters. The defence, 
foreign matters, and relations interse were as much under 
the control of the Paramount authority as were suc¬ 
cessions, important executive appointments and legis¬ 
lative measures, and internal law and order. Thus in 
practice, the paramountcy meant the exercise of an 
effective and vigilant control by the Crown over the 
Indian Rulers and their States, through a hierarchy of 
officials, the Viceroy; the Political Advisor, as the head 
of the Political Department of the Government of 
India; a number of Residents, stationed in bigger 
states; and a host of Agents each in charge of a group of 
smaller states. 

When the British decided to quit India, they released 
the Indian Rulers from the obligations of paramountcy. 
Section 7 (1) (b) of the Independence Act of 1947 
declares that ‘the suzerainty of His Majesty over the 
Indian States lapses, and with it all treaties and agree¬ 
ments in force’. The Rulers of Indian States were thus 
given full freedom either to remain independent or to 
join either of the two dominions of India and Pakistan. 
Some of the Rulers decided to remain independent, 
while others started negotiations with both India ancl 
Pakistan, and most of them became citadels of foreign in¬ 
fluence. Further, the danger of revolutionary uprisings 
inspired by democratic forces within the States loomed 
large. At this time when the Indian political sky was 
overcast with ominous portents, Sardar Patel was able 
to convince the Rulers of the impending ‘anarchy and 
chaos which will overwhelm great and small in a com¬ 
mon ruin’. The Rulers thereupon agreed to join the 
Indian Union. 

The process of the integration of Indian States with 
the Indian Union was accomplished in three stages, 
namely, accession, administrative consolidation ancl 
democratisation. 

With the exceptions of Junagadh, Hyderabad and 
Kashmir all the States whose territories fell within the 
geographical limits of India acceded to the Dominion 
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of India by August 15, 1947, and sent their accredited 
representatives to the Indian Constituent Assembly. 
The Instruments of Accession which they signed with 
the Government of India gave to the Indian Parliament 
powers in respect of Defence, l^^xtcrnal Affairs and 
Communications. 

The ne.xt step was to effect administrative conso¬ 
lidation, which took three forms—merger with adjoining 
provinces, grouping into Union of States, and direct 
Central Administration. 

By merger, the smaller States, which had neither the 
economic resources nor an administrative machinery 
for separate existence, w’cre merged into adjoining 
provinces. In all 216 States with an area of 108,739 
square miles and a population of 18.185 million people 
were integrated with the provinces, ending the customs 
barriers and intcr-State boundaries. 

Five Union of States were formed by giouping 
together, on the principle of geographical contiguity 
and linguistic and cultural affinity, 275 States with a 
population of 34.7 millions. All the Rulers in a Union 
were to elect a Rajpramukh, who, like a Governor, 
was the constitutional head of the Union. The three 
States of Mysore, Hyderabad and Kashmir were to 
remain as they were, and their Rulers were appointed 
as Rajpramukhs. 

The Centre took under its direct administration 61 
States with a population of 6.925 millions. 

After the administrative consolidation of the States 
democratisation was taken up. 'Fhe democratic insti¬ 
tutions that existed in the Provinces were extended to 
those Stales which had merged in the provinces and 
the provincial legislatures were enlarged to accom¬ 
modate their representatives. In Part B States, popular 
interim ministries in all States, and legislatures in 
some started functioning. In Part C States, Advisory 
Councils with a majority of popular representatives to 
assist the Chief Commissioners were established. Later, 
legislative Assemblies in some of them were also pro¬ 
vided. 


F. 44. 
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As a result of integration, 552 States Avith a population 
of ()0.783 millions covering an area of 387,893 square 
miles were added to the Indian Union. Their people 
became the common sharers in a larger life. A common 
system of Fundamental Rights and a common Supreme 
Court guarded their individual liberties. Their adminis¬ 
tration was reorganised, laws were codified and High 
Courts were established. The Central enactments 
were made applicable to tliem. The Comptroller 
and Auditor-General of India took over the audit and 
accounts organisation and a uniformity in the structure 
and administration of federal finance was established 
throughout the country. The disappearance of internal 
customs duties, the enforcement of common banking 
and commercial laws, and finally, a common tariff 
and trade policy resulted in marked benefits to the 
industrial development of the entire country. 

(b) Junagadh, Hyderabad and Kashmir :—The accession 
of these three States, due to external {ircssurc and 
internal cliques, was delayed. And it was only under 
the pressure of circumstances and public opinion that 
they joined the Indian Union, the circumstances, of 
course, being different in each case. The two deter¬ 
mining factors, which governed the decision of the 
Government of India in regard to the accession of these, 
as of all other States, were geographical contiguity 
and popular support for accession. 

(1) Junagadh :—The people of Junagadh, an enclave 
surrounded on all sides by the Indian territory, pressed 
for an accession with India. But the Nawab decided 
to accede to Pakistan, which resulted into a popular 
revolt against him. As a result, the Nawab of Junagadh 
fled to Pakistan and ‘the administration of the State 
was taken over by the Government of India on Novem¬ 
ber 9, 1947, at the request of the Nawab’s Council’.* 
The Government of India decided to take the people’s 

^ White Paper on Indian States (Ministry of States—Government of India) 
p. 114. 
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verdict on the issue of accession and ‘the results of 
the referendum held in Junagadh and the adjoining 
smaller States in February 1948, showed that voting in 
favour of accession to India, was virtually unanimous.® 
The elected representatives of Junagadh passed a reso¬ 
lution in favour of an administrative union with Saurash- 
tra. A similar resolution was also passed by tlie States 
of Manavadar, Mangrol, Bantwa, Babariawad and 
Sardargarh. Thus the Saurasthra Government took 
over the administration of Junagadh and the other 
above mentioned states, which became part of the 
Saurashtra Union. 

(2) Hyderabad :—Like Junagadh, Hyderabad was also 
a landlocked State surrounded on all sides by the Indian 
territory. The Nizam, acknowledging the geographical 
situation of his State and the wishes of the great majority 
of his people, who strongly favoured accession to 
India, entered into a Standstill Agreement with the 
Dominion of India in October, 1947. This ensured 
a ‘virtual ac cession of the State in respect of Defence, 
External Affairs and Gommunications.’® But later, 
under foreign influence and internal pressure, the Nizam 
allowed the Razakars—a fanatical and semi-military 
organisation—to establish a reign of terror by intimidat¬ 
ing and victimising the people who stood for accession 
to India. The Nizam’s attempt to smuggle arms into 
the State, the virtual break-down of the governmental 
authority, the failure, of the Nizam to take notice of 
the repeated warnings of the Indian Government about 
the rapidly deteriorating conditions inside Hyderabad 
and their likely repercussion on the whole of India, 
forced the Indian Government to take cognizance of the 
situation. On September 13, 1948, a military force was 
despatched and law and order was established. On 
November 23, 1949, the Nizam issued a Farman accept¬ 
ing for Hyderabad the constitution of India, which 
received people’s ratification through the State Legis¬ 
lative Assembly. 

^ Ibid, p. 114. 


« Ibid, p. 113. 
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(3) The State of Jammu and Kashmir :—Encompassed 
by the Himalayan ranges, which form for fifteen hundred 
miles the northern boundary of India, Kashmir is 
geographically and territorially, a part of India. Its 
physical features, geological structure, flora and fauna 
are the same as those of the north-western parts of India. 

(i) Accession, Integration and Progress :—To secure 
Kashmir’s accession to Pakistan, Pakistan first attem¬ 
pted to paralyse the State’s economy by means of an 
economic blockade, which later developed into an 
invasion by Pakistani tribesmen. On October 24, 
1947, the Ruler of Kashmir appealed to India to accept 
the State’s acce.ssion to India and to go to her aid. 
The National Conference, which was the State’s only 
political organisation, joined in this appeal. India 
agreed to the proposal. On October 26, 1947, Kashmir 
acceded to India and on the following day it was 
accepted by India’s Governor-General, Lord Mount- 
ba’tten. In view of the peculiar circumstances under 
which the State’s accession took place India decided to 
have the accession confirmed by the people. This did 
not in any way detract from the completeness and 
legality of accession. Michael Brecher says:— 

“Regarding the legality of Accession in the narrow 
juridical sense of the term, there is no doubt that with 
the acceptance by Mountbatten (as Governor-General 
of India) of the Instrument of Accession, signed by the 
Maharaja, Kashmir became an integral part of India. 
Such a procedure for accession was in accordance with 
the partition agreement.”’ 

The withdrawal of the British power from India and 
the consequent lapse of Paramountcy caused the revest¬ 
ing of sovereignty in the Rulers of the States, who 
could justifiably exercise their sovereign right of accession 
on their own initiative. Moreover, in the absence of 
any popular institutions in these States, this was the 
only possible procedure. On June 17, 1947, Jinnah 
declared:— 

’ Michael Brecher. The Struggle for Kashmir, p. 38. 
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“ConstiUltionally and legally the Indian States will 
be independent Soxcreign Stales on the termination of 
Paramonntcy and they will be free to decide for them¬ 
selves to adopt any course they like. It is open to them 
to join Hindustan Constituent Assembly or Pakistan 
Constituent Assembly or decide to become independ¬ 
ent.”® 

The British Government, the Congress and the 
Mnslim League ac.cej)ted the Rulers’ right of accession 
and the future of more than 550 Indian States, which 
acceded cither to India or Pakistan, was decided by 
their Rulers. Thus, Kashmir’s accession to India was 
complete and India’s sovereignty over Kashmir inviol¬ 
able. The accession was later confirmed by the Kash¬ 
mir Constituent Assembly. 

The Ruler of Kashmir, by means of a proclamation, 
announced the election of a Constituent Assembly to 
be elected on the basis of adult franchi.se. The Cons¬ 
tituent Assembly was given a clear mandate to express 
the people’s verdit on acce.ssioii and to decide the future 
constitutional relationship between India and Kashmir. 
On October 51, 1951, the Assembly had its first sitting 
and on August 14, 1952, it ratified the Delhi Agree¬ 
ment, which defined the constitutional relationship 
between India and Kashmir. On Pebrary 15, 1954, 
the rejjort of the Drafting Committee, which recom¬ 
mended the ratification of the State’s acce.s.sion to India, 
was unanimously approved. On May 14, 1954, the 
jurisdiction of the Supreme Court of India was extended 
to Kashmir and on April 6, 1955, the Assembly em¬ 
powered the Indian President to appoint High Court 
Judges. The inter-State customs barrier w'as abolished 
and on November 12, 1956, it resolved in favour of 
financial integration of the State with India, thereby, 
extending the jurisdiction of India’s Comptroller and 
Auditor-General to Kashmir. Article 3 of the Kash¬ 
mir Constitution which was adopted on November 17, 
1956, declares “The State of Jammu and Kashmir is 
and shall, be an integral part of the Union of India.” 

• Ibid. p. 19. 
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Thus, by a legal and constitutional process Kashmir 
emerged as a full fledged constituent unit of the Indian 
Union. 

Since her accession, Kashmir has made a tremendous 
progress. Her Constituent Assembly which worked as 
a parliament also, was successfully able to democratise 
the Government. Earl Attlee, who has personally 
visited Kashmir, regards the Governmental set-up as 
‘thoroughly democratic with local sclf-Governmcnt all 
the way up the village.’® A complete communal 
harmony prevails and the two major communities 
‘Muslims and Hindus are living peacefully, and side by 
side, carrying on their worship without hindrance to 
each other.’'" 

The New Constitution which came into force on 
January 26, 1957, has abolished the dynastic rule, and 
instead, an elected Head of the State has been provided. 
A bicameral legislature, an independent judiciary, a 
public service commission, an election commission and a 
cultural academy have been established. 

Primary education has been made free and compul¬ 
sory, better facilities for communications have been 
provided, poverty and unemployment are being success¬ 
fully fought out, rapid industrialisation and speedy 
reforms in agriculture are taking place. Thirty-one 
Muslim Members of the Indian Parliament in a state¬ 
ment say:— 

“Kashmir has made remarkable progress in the field 
of land reform, industrialisation, irrigation, economic 
freedom and education. She enjoys complete internal 
autonomy and is at the same lime receiving the fullest 
assistance but the picture is quite otherwise in those 
territories of Kashmir, which arc under the occupation 
of Pakistan.”” 

Mr. Sydney Morisby, Special Representative of the 
Morning Herald of Australia, while on a visit to Kash¬ 
mir, summarised the present conditions in a broadcast 

® The Evening Star^ November 20, 1956. 

Bevan’s Speech in Srinagar, The Hindustan Times^ April 9, 1957. 

« Ibid, September 13, 1956. 
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from Srinagar on February 11, 1957, in the following 
words:— 

“A seed sown partly from England and partly from 
India has taken root in the fertile valley’s soil. Already 
its growth and form are Kashmiri. The land has been 
given to the peasant, education is free and compulsory, 
the spirit of confidence and faith in the future is abroad. 
For the first time, Kashmiris have made a modicum 
of prosperity and for the first time an opportunity to 
progress.” 

(ii) Pakislani invasion of Kashmir and Indians complaint 
to the U.JV .:—In October 1947, Pakistani Tribals and 
nationals launched an attack on Kashmir and on 
January 1, 1948, India reported to the Security Council 
about Pakistan’s involvement in the invasion. Pakistan 
denied the charges and questioned the legality of 
Kashmir’s accession to India. While India’s complaint 
was under consideration, Pakistani regular forces 
joined the invading tribesmen in May 1948. On 
January 20, 1948, the Council established the United 
Nations Commission for India and Pakistan for the 
purpose of investigation and mediation. 

The Commission after protracted negotiations was 
able to secure the acceptance of India and Pakistan to 
the principles which it laid down in the form of a resol¬ 
ution dated August 13, 1948. The resolution’^ is in 
three parts: Pari I deals with the Cease-fire Order, Part 
II with the Truce Agreement, and part III with the 
Equitable Conditions for ascertaining the wishes of the 
people. Part I provides for ‘a cease-fire order to 
apply to all forces,’ and prohibits ‘any measures that 
might augment the military potential of the forces’ in 
Kashmir. Part II declares: ‘As the presence of the 
troops of Pakistan in the territory of the State of Jammu 
and Kashmir constitutes a material change in the 
situation since it was represented by the Government of 
Pakistan before the Security Council, the Government 

7'he India-Pakistan Qiicstion. Back-ground Paper Mo. 72 of December 31 
1952. (U.N. Public Information Deptt.) Annex III, p. 17. 
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of Pakistan agrees to withdraw its troops from that 
State.’ It further says that when the Commission 
notifies India that the ‘tribesmen and Pakistan nationals 
have withdrawn’ and ‘that tlic Pakistan forees are being 
witlidrawn’^ the Government of India in stages would 
‘withdraw the bulk of their forces’. It permits India 
to maintain siicli forees as are ‘necessary to assist the 
local authorities in the observance of law and order\ 
Part III says that ‘upon acceptance of the Truce Agree¬ 
ment both Governments agree to enter into consultation 
with the Commission to determine fair and equitable 
conditions whereby such free expression will be assured.’ 

On December 11, 1948 the Commission sent to the 
two Governments certain proposals about the holding 
of a plebiscite. They were, lirsth, that the accession 
of Kashmir would be decided by an impartial plebiscite, 
secondly, that the ‘plebiscite will be held wlicn it shall 
be found by the Commission that the cease-fire and 
truce arrangements set forth in Parts I and II of the 
Commission’s resolution of 18 August, 1948, have been 
carried out’, and thirdly, that ‘the Secretary General of 
the United Nations will, in agreement with the Com¬ 
mission, nominate a Plel^iscitc Administrator.’ These 
proposals were accepted as supplementary to the Com¬ 
mission’s resolution of August 13, 1948, hy the 

Governments of India and Pakistan on 23rd December 
and 25th December, 1948, respectively and were put 
down by the Commission in a formal resolutions^ on 
January 5, 1949. The two Governments accordingly 
declared the cessation of hostilities in Kashmir from 
January 1, 1949. 

The two resolutions—August 13, 1948 and January 5, 
1949—oCthe United Nations Commission for India and 
Pakistan declare the respective positions of India and 
Pakistan vis-a-vis Kashmir and settle the principles and 
procedure by which a plebiscite in Kashmir was to be 
held. 

In a forceful speech,^'* Mr. Francisco Urutia, the 
Columbian representative, during the Security Council 

Ibid. Annex IV p. 18. 

The Hindustan Times. February 18, 1957. 
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debate on Kashmir, pointed out that the ‘Commission 
acceyjted as a fact the sovereignty of Jammu and 
Kashmir State’, ‘and also recognised India’s de facto 
sovereignty over Jammu and Kashmir’ but it ‘never 
accepted the legality of the presence of Pakistan troops 
in Kashmir’. According to Mr. Urutia, it was for this 
very reason, that the U.N. Commission ‘ordered the 
total withdrawal of the Pakistani forces, but, on the 
other hand, requested India to withdraw only part of its 
forces’, and ‘recognised that Pakistan did not have a 
right to intei'vene except in an advisory capacity in the 
drawing up of rules and regulations, for a plebiscite’. 

Thus, while the Commission accepted India as the 
sovereign authority in Kashmir, Pakistan was declared 
to have no locus standi except that of an aggressor. 
Sir Owen Dixon (Australia), who was appointed by the 
Council as U.N. Representative, expressed the opinion 
‘that when the frontier of Jammu and Kashmir had 
been crossed by hostile elements it was contrary to 
international law and that when, later, regular Pakistani 
forces had moved into that territory, that also was 
contrary to international law!’*'^ In spite of this un¬ 
equivocal declaration about the violation of India’s 
sovereignty by Pakistani forces as contrary to inter¬ 
national law the United Nations has failed to demand 
from Pakistan the vacation of her invasion in Kashmir. 
Pakistan has conspicuously failed to abide by the con¬ 
ditions laid down in Part I of the August Resolution, 
by often-times violating the cease-fire agreement and by 
augmenting her military strength in Kashmir by further 
reinforcements and building new air bases. She has 
also failed to carry out the conditions mentioned in 
Part II, of the August Resolution by not withdrawing 
her troops from Kashmir. At a Press Conference held 
on July 4, 1957 in London, Pandit Nehru stated:— 

“But nine years later the Pakistan army is still sitting 
there. The military potential has been increased 
enormously and there is ceaseless propaganda for war. 

“ Background Paper No. 72 oj December 31, 1952 (U.N. Information DepU.) 

p. 8. 


F. 45. 
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The question of going on, therefore, to the other parts 
of the resolution does not arise.”^® 

Mr. D. R. Greenfell, Mr. Tom Brown, Mr. Henry 
Usborne and Mr. Fenner Brockvvay, Labour Members 
of the British Parliament, in a letter to the Manchester 
Guardian, wrote:— 

“We cannot forget that the Security Council laid down 
conditions as long as 1948 for cease-fire, truce and 
plebiscite. But although the cease-fire has become 
efl'cetive since Janurary 1, 1949, other conditions have 
remained unfulfilled and, consequently, the last stage— 
the holding of a plebiscite has newer been reached.” 

For full nine years India’s c:omplaint against Pakistani 
aggression has been before the U.N., and in spite of a 
Commission and a succession of representatives who 
have given definite opinions on irn|wrtant issues, the 
U.N., has so far failed to give its verdict. The four 
Labour M. P.s again say:— 

“We hold no brief of India or Pakistan, but we fail 
to understand w'hy the U.N. has not expres.sed its 
unequivocal opinion on India’s original complaint 
against Pakistan that the latter had committed un¬ 
provoked aggression in Kashmir, which had become 
part of India’s dominion. That complaint was lodged 
with the Security Council in January 1948. And we 
are still without a decision.”’* 

The dilatoriness of the U.N., the tremendous increase 
in the over-all military strength of Pakistan, and finally 
the need to strengthen the forces of progress as against 
those of reaction by removing all doubts and fears 
about the future of the State, forced India to withdraw 
the offer of a plebiscite. On April 2, 1956 Pt. Nehru 
said:— 

“Military aid to Pakistan had altered the whole 
situation, military as well as political—from the point 
of view of defence of Kashmir and India. It makes 
little difference now to what extent Pakistan with¬ 
draws from the occupied area of Kashmir. There 

The Hindustan Times dated July 6, 1957. 

The Manchester Guardian dated March 18, 1957. Ibid. 
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is much more militaiy potential sitting behind it; Pakis¬ 
tan’s entry into SEATO and Baghdad Pact had mate¬ 
rially altered the situation.” 

The fundamental issues before the United Nations, 
are those of accession and invasion. Speaking in the 
Security Council, Mr. Krishna Mcnon said, ‘As is 
well known, Kashmir is, by accession, by constitution 
of the law of India and the recognised process of in¬ 
ternational law, an integrid ])art of the Union of India’.*" 
On the basis of the documents which he submitted 
to the Council, Mr. Mcnon emphasised the two points 
that the U. N. Commission had accepted the sovereignty 
of Kashmir and the de facto sovereignty of India over 
Kashmir. He was strongly supported by the Colum¬ 
bian representative Mr. Urutia, who was able to give 
first-hand information about the assurances which the 
U. N. Commission had given to India, as the re|)rescn- 
tative of his own country, Mr. Lozano, was the Chair¬ 
man of that Commission. Since Kashmir was sovereign, 
she had the legal right and the freedom of choice to 
establish her future constitutional relationship with 
India. Certainly, the Kashmir Constituent Assem¬ 
bly, which was elected on the basis of adult fran¬ 
chise, could more justifiably, ratify the State’s acces¬ 
sion and decide upon subsequent integration with 
the Indian Union than the Legislative Assemblies 
of the undivided Punjab and Bengal, which were 
elected on a limited francliise and decided upon the par¬ 
tition of the two provinces and their Union with India or 
Pakistan. The provisions of the Indian Independence 
Act passed by the British Parliament, made accession 
by a ruling prince in itself final and legally binding. 
It is by this very process that more than 550 princely 
States had either acceded to India or Pakistan. Thus 
the State’s accession to India by the Ruler and its 
ratification by the Constituent Assembly, representing 
the will of the people, made Kashmir an integral part 
of India. It is these facts that made the U. N. Com¬ 
mission accept the de facto sovereignty of India over 

Tki Hindustan Timts, February 10, 1957. 
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Kashmir, and Earl Attlee declare that ‘Kashmir has 
definitely opted for union with India.’®® The exer- 
t:isc of these sovereign rights by India has resulted into 
important historical developments in conformity with 
international law and practice. 

Correlative to so\ creignty, but of far greater import¬ 
ance, is the issue of invasion. ‘It must be planted 
effectively in your minds’, Mr. Mcnon told the Secu¬ 
rity Council, ‘that the issue in Kashmir is aggression, 
that the issue is invasion.’®* As a corollary to India’s 
sovereignty o\ er Kashmir, was the refusal of the U. N. 
Commission to accept the legality of Pakistani troops 
in Kashmir, and the declaration of the Australian 
jurist. Sir Owen Dixon, the U. N. Representative, 
that the cros.sing of the frontier of Jammu and Kashmir 
by hostile elements and regular Pakistani troops was 
a violation of international law. On April 21, 1948, 
the Council in a resolution asked Pakistan to secure 
the withdrawal of tribesmen and Pakistani nationals, 
and on August 13, 1948, the U. N. Commission dec¬ 
lared the presence of Pakistani troops as constituting 
a material change in the situation and asked Pakistan 
to withdraw all its troops to which the latter agreed. 
Pakistan being an aggressor, the U. N. Commission 
did not allow Pakistan a status equal to India’s in 
negotiating the conditions of the pipposed plebiscite. 
Pakistan was to act only in an advisory capacity and 
not as a party, whereas India was to have direct nego¬ 
tiations with the Commission. Obviously, the most 
intriguing part of the Kashmir affair is the fact that 
in spite of a very clear verdict by the U. N. Commission 
and its representative on the presence of Pakistani 
troops in Kashmir as a flagrant violation of India’s 
sovereignty and contrary to international law, the 
U. N. has failed, even after nine years of unlawful 
military occupation of Kashmir’s territory, to name 
Pakistan an aggressor. The reasons are not difficult 


The Evening Star, November 20, 1956. 

The Hindustan Times, January 25, 1957. 
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to know: Kashmir has become a major factor in the 
international game of power politics. 

Bevan aptly remarked in his Srinagar speech that 
the big powers have made ‘the difficulties of Kashmir 
an element in international manoeuvres and antagon¬ 
isms that have nothing to do with the welfare of the 
people of Kashmir.^® 

In the third interim report which the U. N. Com¬ 
mission submitted to the Security Council on December 
5, 1949, ‘the Czechoslovak representative on the Com¬ 
mission criticised certain aspects of the Commission’s 
work as not being free from outside influences’.*’* 
During the discu.ssion of Dr. Graham’s report in the 
Security Council in January 1952, the U. S. S. R. 
representative opposed the extension of the functions 
of Dr. Graham’s mission, on the ground that through 
the U. N. efforts to settle the Kashmir question, an 
attempt was being made ‘by the United Kingdom and 
the United States to interfere in Kashmir with a view 
to turning it into a military base against the Soviet 
Union’.** 

The Columbian representative Mr. Francisco Urutia 
reported to the Security Council that in the U. N. C. I. P. 
the Columbian representative insisted that a neutral 
should be appointed as plebiscite administrator, ‘but 
other representatives had specific instructions to press 
for the nomination of a U. S. citizen’. Had the Indian 
suggestion of appointing President of the International 
Red Cross, been accepted, ‘the plebiscite would have 
already been held.’ But Admiral Nimitz was appoint¬ 
ed as it was thought ‘necessary for propaganda pur¬ 
poses’.*® 

This partisan attitude on the part of big Powers in 
the U. N., is indicative of the inner conflicts, political 
and ideological, which are proving inimical to the 
very spirit and purpose of the U. N. and hindering it 
from acting fearlessly on principles of justice and equity. 
•• Ibid. April 9, 1957. 

*• Background Paper No. 72, December 31, 1952 (U.N. Information Deptt.) p. 7. 

** Ibid, p. 12. 

The Hindustan Times. February 18, 1957. 
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The four Labour M. P.s with reference to the U. N.’s 
failure to give a verdict on Pakistan’s aggression on 
Kashmir say:— 

“We are tempted to ask whether some great Powers 
are holding back the world tribunal from expressing 
its honest opinion on the matter. If that is the case, 
they are undermining the very basis of the world orga¬ 
nisation, which is, surely, the unconditional adherence 
to the cause of peace, justice and truth. 

The misfortune of Kashmir, undoubtedly, arises 
from its strategic position. Bordering both Russia 
and China, Kashmir is an ideal base for the Anglo- 
American Powers. The Western Powers have succeed¬ 
ed in building an arch of such bases round the Com¬ 
munist Bloc, with West Germany and South Korea 
as the two extremes. Kashmir fills in a gap in this 
strategic arch. The dictates of Anglo-American mili¬ 
tary strategy demand the control of Kashmir by Paki¬ 
stan, a member of the SEATO and Baghdad Pact. 

The Egyptian newspaper A1 Massa, in an editorial 
on February 5, 1957, wrote that Kashmir was “a model 
major base for Western plans in Asia. Moreover Kash¬ 
mir is an observation tower from which the West could 
keep watch on China, Afghanistan and the Soviet Union 
and threaten the Islamic republics of Soviet Asia with 
their agents, bombers and rockets, for centres of Soviet 
Union’s heavy and atomic industries arc located in 
these republics”. 

The continuance of a stalemate over Kashmir has 
admirably served the interests of the Western Powers 
and Pakistan alike. The Anglo-American Powers, 
capitalising upon Pakistan’s anxiety to continue its 
control over that part of Kashmir which is under 
its military occupation, have drawn Pakistan into the 
SEATO and Baghdad Pacts and converted Pakistan 
into a formidable military base. Moreover, the West 
hopes, though unsuccessfully, to exert pressure on India’s 
policy of non-alignment. The question has equally helped 
Pakistani leadership, on one hand, to keep its weaken- 

The Manchester Guardian, March 18, 1957. 
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ing hold upon the masses, and on the other, to threaten 
India with the dire consequences of a holy war. 

The change in Pakistani attitude, from a commit¬ 
ment to withdraw its forces from occupied Kashmir 
under the August, 1948, Resolution, to the present 
bellicose talk of a Jehad for the recovery of the other 
part, cannot be explained, except in terms of the free 
flow into Pakistan of the American military aid. Accord¬ 
ing to The Eastern World, ‘Pakistan’s membership 
of the Baghdad and SEATO Pacts, and its vigorous 
advocacy of the Western Powers’ policies against the 
East have now made Kashmir almost a cold war 
issue. 

India could ignore these new factors in the political 
and military situation only at the cost of her own 
security, and therefore, her financial resources, already 
over-strained under the pressure of her economic plans, 
are being further burdened by huge military expendi¬ 
ture. 'Phus, as a result of the policies of the great 
Democracies, India’s nascent democracy finds its social 
progress stifled. 

(iii) Reopening of the Kashmir issue:— Inspired by 
the West’s continued dislike of India’s firm policy of 
neutrality and the Anglo-French annoyance at India’s 
bitter criticism of their unprovoked aggression on 
Egypt in the U. N. O., Pakistan brought before the 
Security Council its case against India. 

Mr. Firoz Khan Noon, Pakistan’s representative, 
presenting his country’s case on January 16, 1957, 
contended that India’s proposed action to accept on 
January 26, 1957, Kashmir’s new constitution as approv¬ 
ed by the Kashmir Constituent Assembly, would be 
in violation of India’s ‘international agreement’ to 
liold a plebiscite. He therefore pleaded for constrain¬ 
ing India’s action and the introduction of a U. N. 
force to conduct a plebiscite. On January 24, five 
Powers, the United States, the United Kingdom, 
Australia, Cuba and the Philippines, in utter disregard 
of parliamentary procedure and democratic practice. 

The Eastern World, July^ 1957. 
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moved a resolution, even before India’s representative, 
Mr. Krishna Menon, had completed his reply to 
Pakistan’s allegations. The resolution declared that 
any action taken ‘to determine the future shape and 
affiliation of the entire State or any part thereof,’ ‘would 
not constitute a disposition of the State’, and was pa.ssed 
on January 25, 1957. 

Mr. Menon in his reply pointed out, firstly, that 
India’s original complaint about Pakistani aggression 
still remained undecided; secondly, that Pakistan was 
still perpetuating aggression; thirdly, that India made 
commitment not to hold but to negotiate a plebiscite, 
which could not materialise due to Pakistan’s failure 
to withdraw its armies and to maintain a sialus quo in 
the military situation as provided by the truce agree¬ 
ment; and fourthly, that the integration of Kashmir 
was the result of a long process which was past history 
and there would be ‘no zero hour’ on January 26, 
except that the Kashmir Constituent Assembly would 
be dissolved on that day. 

On February 15, Britain, the United States, Cuba 
and Australia, proposed a resolution, to send Mr. 
Gunnar Jarring of Sweden, the month’s President of the 
Security Council, to examine with India and Pakistan, 
the measures to hold a plebiscite and the induction 
of U. N. forces into Kashmir. The Columbian dele¬ 
gate in the Security Council, supporting India’s stand, 
pointed out that the U. N. Commission had accepted 
the de facto .sovereignty of India over Kashmir, and 
‘India, could not be held indefinitely to its offer to 
hold a plebiscite’, w'hich was conditional on Pakistan’s 
withdrawal of its forces and had* not taken place. 
The resolution had ultimately to be vetoed by the 
Soviet Union on February 20. Finally, on February 
21, the Security Council passed a resolution requesting 
Mr. Jarring to examine the settlement of Indo-Pakistan 
dispute without making any reference either to the 
plebiscite or the U. N. forces. 

Mr. Jarring, reporting to the Security Council on 
April 30, his inability to suggest ‘any concrete pro- 
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posals’ that may ‘contribute towards the settlement 
of the dispute’, warned against the ‘grave problems 
that might arise in connection with and as a result of 
a plebiscite’. He also emphasised ‘the changing politi¬ 
cal, economic and strategic factors surrounding the 
whole of the Kashmir question, together with the 
changing pattern of Power relations in West and South 
Asia’. Further, in his opinion ‘the implementation 
of international agreements of an ad hoc character’, 
became more and more difficult ‘because the situation 
with which they were to cope has tended to change’. 

Briefly stated, the Jarring Report supported the 
Indian view-point about changed political and military 
conditions in the region and the dangers involved in 
holding a plebiscite under these changed conditions. 

I’he reopening of the Kashmir question after a lapse 
of nine years, the way in which Pakistan was incited 
to action and the })artisan attitude of the U. S. A. and 
the Commonwealth countries during the debate in the 
Security Council, point out the fact that the West 
would not hesitate to run down a neutral country like 
India and in treating the U. N. O. as an agency for 
furthering their national interests and security strategy. 
Knowing full well that the UNCIP has accepted India’s 
sovereignty over Kashmir and that Pakistan forces are 
in unlawful occupation of a part of Kashmir, the West¬ 
ern Powers have restrained the U. N. from giving a 
verdict on Pakistan’s unprovoked aggression. Equally 
well they knew that India’s offer of a plebiscite was 
subject to certain specific conditions, which had not 
been fulfilled by Pakistan. Yet, the Five Power reso¬ 
lution was passed and the Four Power resolution spon¬ 
sored, both under the initiative and leadership of the 
U. S. A. and the U. K. 

The Five Power resolution aiming to ‘freeze’ the 
status of Kashmir, though it proved ineffective, as the 
integration of Kashmir with India which it aimed to 
stop, had already been completed; yet it did intend to 
halt the political progress of the people of Kashmir, 
thus ignoring the interest of the people of Kashmir. 

F. 46. 
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If India had made a conditional offer of a plebiscite, 
and if the prerequisite conditions of the proposed 
plebiscite had not been fulfilled by Pakistan, does it 
mean that the offer has to be held ov'er for decades 
together at the cost of the welfare of the people ? Inter¬ 
national Law does not permit such a veto on people’s 
progress in spite of a treaty. Here, there was not even 
the semblance of a treaty. Far from being a party 
to any treaty, Pakistan has no locus skindi in Kashmir. 
Lawrence says:— 

“International Law certainly does not give a right 
of veto on political progress to any reactionary member 
of the family of nations who can discover in its archives 
some obsolete treaty, on the fulfilment of whose stipu¬ 
lations, it insists against the wishes of all the other 
signatory powers.”^** 

The Four Power resolution which was vetoed by 
the Soviet Union, was definitely in contravention of 
the principles of the U. N. Charter, for the U. N. has 
neither the jurisdiction to intervene in Kashmir, nor 
the authority to send U. N. forces as was proposed 
by the resolution. The United Nation’s right of intcr- 
v'ention arises when there is a threat to peace. The 
cease-fire order has established peaceful conditions in 
Kashmir, and political and economic progress is going 
apace. Did the U. N. intend to undo settled political 
facts Sri C. Rajagopalchari in a statement issued 
in Madras on January 28, 1957 said:— 

“The danger that was averted eight years ago and 
which gave jurisdiction to the U. N. is no longer there. 
Unless the U. N. is bent on redistributing territorial 
sovereignty in accordance with its own ideas of right 
and wrong it has no jurisdiction now to intervene on 
Kashmir affairs. If de facto peace and self-govern¬ 
ment were to be disturbed by outside intervention, 
it w^ould not be an activity of peace, but would be 
indirectly aiding and encouraging aggression.”^® 

The U. N. is authorised to send forces only under 

2® l.awrencc: The Principles of International Law, p. 304. 

The Hindustan Times, January 30, 1957. 
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Chapter VII of the Charter, but the Indian complaint 
about aggression in Kashmir was lodged under Cliajiter 
VI whicli provides only for the pacific settlement of 
disputes. Thus, the induction of U. N. forces in Kashmir 
as was proposed by the Four Power resolution, would 
have been ultra vires of the U. N. Charter and a de¬ 
finite infringement of India’s sov'ereignty. Pandit 
Nehru has aptly called the resolution as “collective 
approval of aggression”. Even the most earnest apolo¬ 
gists of the U. N. may find it difficult to explain the 
eagerness of the Security Council to intervene in Kash¬ 
mir, when Algeria and Cyprus were supposed not to 
demand any such action. 

It is more than clear, that the U. N. in dealing with 
the Kashmii' problem has ignored certain basic facts. 
It has failed to give its verdict on Pakistan’s aggression 
in Kashmir, though the UNCIP has accepted India’s 
de facto sovereignty over Kashmir. It has deliberately 
ignored the fact that the present constitutional rela¬ 
tionship between India and Kashmir is the result of 
the free action of a Constituent Assembly, whose 
election on the V^asis of adult franchise and with a 
definite mandate to ratify the accession and to decide 
upon the future relationship with India, was the cx- 
pres.sion of people’s will, and thus plebiscitary in nature. 
Equally significant has been the failure of the Security 
Council to take notice of the fact that not only were 
the conditions which were specifically required to be 
fulfilled before the holding of a plebiscite were not 
fulfilled by Pakistan, but they had been substantially 
and radically altered. The Jarring Report has acknow¬ 
ledged these changes in the ‘political, economic and 
strategic’ conditions as a result of ‘the changing pattern 
of Power relations in West and South Asia’. Inter¬ 
national Law does not permit the enforcement of an 
agreement if the conditions under which it was made 
have altered. Professor Hall says:— 

“Neither party to a contract can make its binding 
effect dependent at his will upon conditions other than 
those contemplated at the moment when the contract 
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was entered into, and on the other hand a contract 
ceases to be binding so soon as anything which formed 
an implied condition of its obligatory force at the time 
of its conclusion is essentially altered.”®® 

The Western Powers in their eagerness to support 
Pakistan has definitely aligned the U. N. with a reaction¬ 
ary and communal approach in preference to the secular 
ideal. It is a simplification of facts to say that since 
a majority of Kashmiris are Muslims, Kashmir must 
go to Pakistan which is a Muslim State. Thirty-one 
Muslim Members of the Indian Parliament issued a 
joint statement from Delhi which says;— 

“The Kashmir issue is one of the outstanding questions 
between India and Pakistan. Outsiders are not, how¬ 
ever, always aware of the implications involved. Pakis¬ 
tan has tried to create the impression that the partition 
of India took place on the basis of religion and since 
the majority of people in Kashmir are Muslims, they 
do not desire accession of the State to India. Both 
these contentions are contrary to facts. 

The Indian Republic has 40 million Muslims as 
against Pakistan’s 60 million Muslims. Besides these 
there are 10 million people in India who follow Chris¬ 
tianity and other religions. India is a secular State 
where the minorities enjoy the full rights and privileges 
of citizenship without any distinction or discrimination. 
The Indian Muslims live in peace and harmony with the 
other communities, holding highest executive and judi¬ 
cial offices with a fair representation in the Union and 
State Legislatures. The cordial relations existing bet¬ 
ween the Hindus and Muslims in Kashmir itself have 
been testified by such eminent visitors Ss Earl Attlee 
and Aneurin Bevan. The Indian sub-continent wit¬ 
nessed hardly a decade back tragic communal orgies 
under the name of ‘Partition’, and a revival of com¬ 
munal frenzy has to be vigilantly guarded against. 
The Security Council seems to have obviously ignored 
the dangerous consequences of reopening settled facts 

Hall: International Law, See. 116. 

The Hindustan Times. September 13, 1956. 
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which may open old wounds and disturb the existing 
harmony and peace icigning in India, in spite of the 
rising tempo of communal agitation in Pakistan 
and the continued nrass migration of Hindus from 
Pakistan to India. The Jarring Report rightly points 
out the gi ave consequences that may follow a plebiscite. 
The Muslim Members of the Indian Parliament say:— 
“Any aggravation of the issue of Kashmir will create 
further tension and jeopardise not only tlic interests of 
40 million Muslims of India but introduce a factor of 
disturbance and tension likely to threaten peace in 
this part of the world”.®“ 


C. The Reorganisation of Stales. 

The constituent units of the Indian Union as they 
emerged after the integration of the princely states 
could be divided into two broad classifications, 
namely, States and Union Territories. The Consti¬ 
tution created three categories of States, each with a 
separate constitutional status. Part A of the Fiixt 
Schedule of the Indian Constitution comprised former 
British Indian provinces, Part B the bigger princely 
States and the Unions of the smaller ones, and Part 
C the former Chief Commissioner’s provinces and certain 
smaller States. The relationship between the Union 
and the States included in Parts A and B was federal 
in character as it was based on the principle of division 
of powers. The differences between Part A States 
and Part B States were, firstly, the former had Gover¬ 
nors as Head, and the latter Rajpramukhs, and secondly, 
the Union Executive had supervisory authority for a 
specified period over Part B States but not over those 
in Part A. As the relationship between Part C States 
and the Union was based on the unitary concept they 
were administered by the centre. Though the Part 
C States Act of 1951 provided Legislative Assemblies 
and Councils of Ministers or Advisors in some States, 
« Ibid. 
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yet the legislative authority and the administrative 
control of the Parliament over these States remained 
unimpaired. In respect of the territories mentioned 
in Part D, the Union had the executive authority as 
well as regulation-making power. This disparity in the 
constitutional status and administrative pattern among 
the various constituent units was a product of his¬ 
torical factors. 

“The existing structure of the States of the Indian 
Union is partly the result of accident and the circum- 
stairces attending the growth of the British power in 
India and partly a by-product of the historic process 
of the integration of former Indian States.”®® 

During the British period there were three different 
forms of provincial governments, namely, the Governor’s 
provinces, the Lt.-Governor’s provinces and the Chief- 
Commissionerships, and the governing factors in the 
establishment of provinces were ‘administrative con¬ 
venience, economy, reasons of military strategy and 
security’. Later on, to check the rising tide of national¬ 
ism, ‘the policy of balance and counterpoise’ was adopted, 
as is evidenced by the partition of Bengal into Hindu 
Bengal and Muslim Bengal in 190.5, and the creation 
of Sindh in 19.36. After independence, when the 
integration of princely States was taken up, it could 
only be a measure of transitional expediency, due to 
the need of prompt decision about their future in the 
interest of national security. Moreover, the fact that 
these princely States were in varying stages of political 
development, militated against any uniform pattern of in¬ 
tegration. Thus, as a result of these historical and poli¬ 
tical developments, the administrative and constitutional 
pattern that emerged in India after independence, bore 
the features of the old order existing in pre-independent 
India and showed a disparity of status among the compo¬ 
nent units together with a lack of harmony and balance. 

The realisation of the need to eliminate these con¬ 
stitutional disparities, to establish homogeneous cultural 
units and to mobilise the economic resources of the 

** Report of the States Reorganisation Commission, p. 1. 
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country for national planning, created the demand 
for rationalisation of the existing structure of States. 
Language, which had its birth earlier as a factor demand¬ 
ing reorganisation of States, provided a powerful 
emotional incentive. The fact that none of the States 
of the Indian Union were pre-existing sovereign States 
and the parliament had the right to admit or create 
new States or to make changes in the boundaries of 
the existing ones made the task of the reorganisation 
of the Indian States easier. On the 29th December, 
1953, the Stales Reorganisation Commission, with 
Saiyid Fazal Ali as Chairman and Dr. H. N. Kunzru 
and Sardar K. M. Pannikar as members, was appointed 
to examine tlie problem ‘objectively and dispassionately, 
so that the welfare of the people of each constituent 
unit, as well as of the nation, as a whole, is promoted”. 

Idle foremost task before the Commission was to 
examine and weigh the factors of language and culture, 
of administrative convenience and economic resources, 
and of national unity and security, in relation to particu¬ 
lar areas as well as the nation, as a whole, so as to arrive 
at a balanced approach to the solution of the complex 
problem of reorganisation. The Commission visited 104 
places, had interviews with more than 9,000 persons 
and received 152,250 memoranda. 

During the last hundred years the phenomenal 
growth of regional languages coincided with the devel¬ 
opment of Indian Nationalism, which naturally harness¬ 
ed the linguistic sentiment to gain greater momentum. 
As a result, the linguistic principle came to be accepted 
and became the motive-force behind the reorganisation 
of States. The Montague-Chelmsford Report (1918) 
commended the idea of smaller and more homogeneous 
units but found it impracticable. The Indian Statutory 
Commission (1928) accepted that ‘common speech is 
a strong and natural basis for provincial individuality’, 
but gave greater importance to agreement amongst 
the people. In 1920 the Indian National Congre.ss 
accepted the principle of linguistic redistribution of 
provinces and in 1921 brought about changes in its 
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organisational scl-up on this principle. In 1927 the 
Congress demanded the ‘redistribution of provinces 
on a linguistic basis’, and suggested that a beginning 
be made with Andhra, Utkal, Sind and Karnatak. 
The Nehru Committee Report (1928) strongly supported 
the principle. In 1937 the Congress reiterated its 
demand for linguistic provinces. The first attempt 
by the Congress to qualify the linguistic principle was 
made in its (“lection manifesto of 1945-46, when it dec¬ 
lared that the principle may be accepted, as far as 
possible, but not in every case. 

During the jiost-indcpcndence period the realisation 
grew that if the linguistic principle was carried to an 
extreme, it would, in the existing conditions, harm the 
larger and long-range interests of the nation. In 
1948, on the recommendation of the Drafting Committee 
of the Constituent Assembly, the Dar Commission was 
appointed, which regarded the formation of provinces 
mainly on the principle of language, as inadvisable and 
emphasised the importance of administrative con¬ 
venience. The Dar Commission recommended that 
geographical contiguity, financial self-sufficiency, ad¬ 
ministrative convenience, ca])acity for future develop¬ 
ment and a large measure of agreement among the 
people of the area and speaking the same language, 
as tests, which should be satisfied prior to the formation 
of a provinee.*'* 1 he J. V. P. Committee, consisting of 
Jawaharlal Nehru, Vallabhbhai Patel and Pattabhi 
Sitaramayya, was appointed by the Congress in Decem¬ 
ber, 1948 to review the problem of linguistic provinces. 
The Committee declared that language was not only 
a binding force but also a separating one,®'^ and em¬ 
phasised the need to give security, unity and economic 
prosperity of India an important consideration and to 
discourage vigorously every separatist and disruptive 
tendency®®. I’he Congress at its Hyderabad (1953) 
and Kalyani (1954) Sessions gave importance to national 

Report of the Lin^uhtic Provinces Commission. Paga 10. 

Report of the Linguistic Piovinces Commission^ Congress, p. 7. 

Ibidy pp. 4, 5 and If). 
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unity and economic progress. In October 1953, the 
Teliigu speaking State of Andhra was formed. 

The States Reorganisation Commission while examin¬ 
ing the linguistic problem, repudiates the “home 
land” concept, nyects the theory of “one language and 
one State” and recognises linguistic homogeneity as 
an important factor conducive to administrative con¬ 
venience and efficiency but docs not consider it as an 
exclusive and binding principle over-riding all other 
considerations, administrative, iinancial or political.**’ 
Wliile emphasising that cultural conflicts are inconsist¬ 
ent with the tradition of tlie country, which represents 
the synthesis of different religions and diverse modes 
of thought, and iccognising that the Indian Constitution 
provides ach^quate safeguard for cultural nhnorities, the 
Commission docs not attach loo much importance 
to cultural distinctiveness as a factor independent of 
the linguistic needs of the people. 

Regarding national unity the Commission expresses 
the view that the strength of the Indian Union is derived 
from the constituent units and suggests that the adminis¬ 
trative and political structure of the countr) is to be 
built on the basic concept of the primacy of the nation, 
conceding to lesser units an autonomous existence and 
an intrinsic life and purpose of their own, but only 
within the harmoniously integrated organism of Indian 
nationhood.^'-* National Security the Commission re¬ 
gards to be essentially a j-jroduct of unity. ' It suggests 
strong and resourceful States on tlie strategic frontiers 
or under the control of the CCentre. 

The Commission lays strong emphasis on financial 
viability by which is meant the adequacy of the financial 
resources of a State and its capacity to develop its econo¬ 
my. Accepting the principle that economic planning 
will be in the shape of a centrally directed effort to 
locate and implement projects, the Commission suggests 


Report of the States Reorganisation Commission p. 46, 
Ibid, pp. 47 and 48. 

Ibid, pp. 31 and 32. 


F. 47. 
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for tlie Union, freedom of action from unnecessary res¬ 
trictions in regard to methods and investments. 

Guided by these basic principles and examining each 
case on its owm individual merit and in relation to the 
larger interests of the component units as a whole, 
the Commission recommended two types of units, 
namely, “States” and “Territories”. The relationship 
of the Union with the former was federal in character 
as it was based on the principle of demarcation of 
powers, and with the latter on the unitary basis, as the 
‘territories’ were to be directly administered by the 
Centre. The States proposed were Andhra, Assam, 
Bombay, Bihar, Hyderabad, Jammu and Kashmir, 
Karnatak, Kerala, Madhya Pradesh, Madras, Orissa, 
Punjab, Rajasthan, Uttar Pradesh, Vidarbha and West 
Bengal; and the territories were Andaman and Nicobar, 
Delhi and Manipur. 

On October 10, 1955, the report of the Commission 
was released to ascertain public oyhnion, and was dis¬ 
cussed by the Parliament and the various State legis¬ 
latures. The Government incorporaltxl its decisions 
in three draft bills, the States Reorganisation Act, 
the Bihar and West Bengal Transfer of Territories 
Act and the Constitution (Seventh Amendment) 
Act, which after being discussed by the concerned 
State legislatures, were finally passed. 

The States Reorganisation Act which came into 
force on August 31, 1956, has created a new political 
set-up according to which the Indian Union consists 
of fourteen States and six Territories. I’he States are 
Andhra Pradesh, Assam, Bihar, Bombay, Jammu and 
Kashmir, Kerala, Madhya Pradesh, Madras, Mysore, 
Orissa, Punjab, Rajasthan, Uttar Pradesh and West 
Bengah; and the Territories are, Andaman and Nicobar 
Islands, Delhi, Himachal Pradesh, I.acadive, Minicoy 
and Amanadive Islands, Manipur and Tripura. 

For the purpose of settling inter-State disputes and 
co-ordination of development plans, five Zones, the 
Northern, the Central, the Eastern, the Western, and the 
Southern have been created. Each Zone will have 
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a Zonal Council with representatives from the Cen¬ 
tre, the States and Territories comprising it and a 
secretariat staff. Andhra and Punjab have regional 
committees of legislatures for special regional needs 
of particular areas. Adequate safeguards for linguistic 
minorities, as recommended by the Commission, have 
been provided. 

The reorganisation of States has successfully at¬ 
tempted to give a deeper content to Indian Nationalism 
by reconciling regional sentiment with national in¬ 
terests, thereby establishing the primacy of the Nation. 
The undemocratic institution of Rajpramukhs has been 
abolished, the constitutional disparity among the units 
removed by ending the threefold classification of States, 
and larger States with a uniform administrative and 
constitutipnal pattern have emerged. 


5 Socio-economic Reconstruction. 

The Socio-economic structure, which free India 
inherited as a legacy of British rule, based as it was, 
upon social inequalities and economic injustice, re¬ 
presented inherent contradictions and a stifled growth. 
Privation, mal-nutrition, poor standards of living and 
low productivity, agricultural as well as industrial, were 
the obvious short-comings. The lop-sided develop¬ 
ment of capitalism and perforce maintenance of de¬ 
caying feudalism had hindered the free development 
of economy and stratified class-relations, creating wide 
differences of wealth, status and opportunities. The 
pressing needs, therefore, were firstly, to effect funda¬ 
mental changes in the entire fabric of social and eco¬ 
nomic relationships, and secondly, to establish a new 
social order based upon the principles of social equality 
and economic justice. 

(a) Objectives and Method :—The Indian Constitution 
defines both the objectives and methods for the evolu¬ 
tion of a progressive social order. Translated in terms 
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of political action, the ideal is Socialism and the method 
that of Democracy. T he Preamble declaring India 
a Democratic Republic and emphasising Justice, social, 
economic and political; the Directive Principles aiming 
at adequate means of livelihood for all, the ownership 
and control of the means of production for the common 
good and an equitable distribution of wealth; and the 
Fundamental Rights guaranteeing individual freedom; 
demand the adoption of socialism. This means that 
the State must change its character and emerge as ^Vel- 
fare State, for there is an integral relationship between 
Socialism and Welfare State. 

Socialism envisages an economic and social order, 
which values the principles of freedom and democracy, 
eliminates the distinctions of r\ealth and status and so 
organises the productive activities of the community 
as to result in plenty and a common sharing of the col¬ 
lective labour by all. Desiring to build a new demo¬ 
cratic social order, the Indian Parliament took on 
December 21, 1954, the historic decision to establish 
a “Socialist Pattern of Society." Sucli a pattern of 
‘social structure can provide an alternative to the acquis¬ 
itive economy of private capitalism and the regiment¬ 
ation of a totalitarian State,as it requires that ‘the 
principal means of production are under social owner¬ 
ship or control, production is progressively speeded up 
and there is equitable distribution of the national 
wealth.’^* 

The State, potentially, is the. most elfectivc agency 
to bring about these drastic socio-economic changes 
in the structure of Indian society. The modern State 
is not a Police State but Welfare State. A Welfare 
State implies a minimum economic standard and a 
comprehensive system of social services, providing se¬ 
curity to the citizen against ill-health, unemployment 
and old age and undertaking education and such other 
social and welfare activities. Broadly speaking, it is an 
agency of constructive action to end all types and forms 

^ Resolution adopted by the A.LC.C.y Delhi November 1947. 

" Resolution adopted by the Congress at the Avadi Session, January 1955. 
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of exploitation, to produce more wealth—goods and 
services—and to build a juster and equitable social 
order. 

As envisaged by the Indian constitution, the Congress, 
in order to establish the socialist j)attern of society, has 
decided that the State should:— 

(i) “initiate and operate large-scale schemes pro¬ 
viding services such as power, transport etc.; 

(ii) have overall control of resources, social pur¬ 
poses and trends, and essential balances in 
economy; 

(iii) check and prevent evils of anarchic industrial 
development by the maintenance of strategic 
controls, prevention of private trusts and car¬ 
tels, maintenance of standards of labour and 
production; 

(iv) plan the economy of the nation in its basic and 
broad aspects. 

'I’he method which is being adopted to establish a 
socialist pattern of society is not the totalitarian method 
of social control, but the democratic process of per¬ 
suasion and consent, depending upon the willing co¬ 
operation of the people rather than the command of the 
State. Between the two methodologies—Gandhian and 
Marxian—India has chosen the Gandhian way. It is 
in keeping with our traditions and the freedom of the 
spirit has been for ages together the dominant note of 
our culture. The preamble of the constitution attaches 
a great value to the individual freedom. Pandit Nehru 
says:— 

“We want to produce material goods of the world 
and to have a high standard of living, but not at the 
expense of the spirit of man, not at the expense of the 
creative energy, not at the expense of his adventurous 
spirit, not at the expense of all those things of life w hich 
have ennobled man throughout the ages.” 

Democratic forces in India have made a considerable 
headway through the decentralization of economic and 
political power. Production, distribution and exchange 

Resolution adopted at the Auadi Session of the Congress 1955. 
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arc being regulated and organized on the basis of co¬ 
operation and in terms of human fellowship. Co¬ 
operatives in industry and agriculture are effectively 
checking private capitalism and totalitarian regiment¬ 
ation. Co-ordination between the public and private 
sectors, and between large-scale, and small-scale and 
cottage industries, has, besides recognising the due im¬ 
portance of individual enterprise, given cdnsiderablc 
impetus to co-operation and avoided wasteful com¬ 
petition. Heavy industries, manufacturing machinery 
and producer goods, have been earmarked for the public 
sector. I’hc production of consumer goods, particu¬ 
larly food and clothing, has been decentralized, so as 
to be organised on a co-operative basis, through small- 
scale and cottage industries. The place allotted to 
private sector gives due recognition to the fact that 
millions of jjeasant proprietors who form the most 
significant aspect of the private sector will not easily 
accept socialisation of their holdings. Moreover, in the 
present stage of our developing economy the utilisation 
of the resources and experience of the private sector 
is essential. The small-scale and cottage industries, 
besides providing a basis for co-operation, open out ample 
avenues for employment. The entire economic activity, 
its pattern and resources are being regulated and or¬ 
ganised by the community in its own interest. 

The Panchayats, representing political decentralis¬ 
ation, ensure the participation of every individual at 
the village level in the corporate life, train people in 
local leadership and are bound to foster a spirit of civic 
consciousness and mutual co-operation. 

Social reform, legislation and taxation are being 
used as weapons to end social exclusiveness, to protect 
the rights of agriculturists, industrial workers and 
backward sections of the community and to end economic 
inequalities. 

Untouchability has been made an offence punishable 
in law. Casteism, communalism and regionalism are 
being fought out. Special concessions have been pro¬ 
vided to Harijans and Adivasis in education and public 
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services. Welfare Centres for women and children 
have been opened, and several schemes for the welfare 
of youth, handicapped children and beggars have been 
introduced. 

By the abolition of Zamindari and Jagirdari, the 
intermediaries have been abolished. I^aws have been 
enacted to give to the tenants security of tenure and 
against unjust eviction. Fair rents and ceilings of land- 
holdings have been fixed. Loans, subsidies, grant 
of cultivable waste lands, house-sites free of cost, im¬ 
proved quality of seeds, manures, and better stock of 
cattle and poultry arc being given free or at very low 
rates to the agriculturists and other landless labour. 
I’hese measures together with co-operative farming, 
small-scale and cottage industries, credit facilitic'S at 
low rates of intei est and new techniques of production 
are rehabilitating the entire rural economy. 

Labour laws protect the workers against sudden 
dismissals, have fixed minimum wages and ma¬ 
ximum hours of work and extended facilities for leave 
and holidays. 7'hc Government, by its right to inter¬ 
fere and arbitrate in disputes between employers and 
labour, maintains industrial peace and safeguards the 
interests of the workers. Trade Unions further protect 
the interests of the workers. The Employees’ Provident 
Fund and The Employees’ State Insurance Schemes 
are helping the worker, the former by providing him 
with some money at the end of his service and the 
latter by monetary and medical help during illness and 
pension in case of accidents. 

The changes introduced in the Hindu Law have 
brought about radical improvement in the status of 
women, who enjoy an equal share in family property, 
right of guardianship and freedom to marry and divorce. 

The Government is progressively and successfully 
using taxation to reduce inequalities. Estate Duty, 
taxes on Wealth, Expenditure, Capital Gains and on 
share-holder’s Dividends, have been imposed. These 
together with the nationalisation of Imperial Bank and 
Insurance Business and the direction to companies 
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to deposit a certain portion of their reserve fund with the 
Government have checked concentration of wealth 
and placed large funds at the disposal of the State for 
use in development schemes. 

d’hc essence of economic progress is not ec^ualisalion 
of wealth but its greater production, which, in v'iew of 
the country’s limiti'd resources—financial and human— 
demands economic planning. In order to increase 
the national wealth and to raise the gneral standard 
of living the Indian Government lias undertaken a long- 
range planning which aims at doubling the per capita 
income of the country by 1977. The progress has to be 
made through a, number of five-year plans. Planning 
aiming at an increase in out-put, national dividend, 
employment and social welfare implies a systematic- 
utilisation of the available resources at a progressive 
rate and co-ordination of production, distribution and 
exchange. In the words of Ft. Nehru:— 

“It is not a question of putting up a factory here or a 
factory' there; that is not planning. Planning is an inter¬ 
locking of production, consumption, employment and 
a large number of other things like transport, social 
services, education and health. They have all to be 
brought together.” 

To work out a co-ordinated scheme in terms of these 
complicated human relationships the Government of 
India appointed in 19.')0 a Planning Commission. The 
two live-year plans it prepared received the final ap¬ 
proval of the Parliament. The first began in 1951 
and was successfully completed in March, 1956, and the 
second which began in April 1956, is scheduled to be 
completed in 1961. 

(b) The two Five-Year Plans :—T\xc first five-year 
plan (1951-56) gav'c priorities to agriculture, irrigation 
and rural development. Agriculture was emphasised 
to meet the acute food shortage, irrigation to accelerate 
agricultural production and to reduce dependence on 
the vagaries of monsoons, and rural development to 
revitalise the villages which are the home of 85% of the 
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country’s population. The first plan was meant to 
provide a stable base for the second by strengthening 
the rural economy of a primarily agricultural com¬ 
munity. 

The second five-year plan (1956-61) puts greater 
emphasis on industrialisation and has the following 
objectives. 

(i) A sizeable increase, of the order of 25%, in national 
income so as to raise the common man’s standard of 
living. 

(ii) Rapid industrialisation with greater emphasis on 
the development of basic and heavy industries like iron 
and steel, non-ferrous metals, coal, machine-building, 
heavy chemicals and cement together with an en¬ 
couragement to small-scale and cottage industries. 

(iii) A large expansion of employment opportunities. 

(iv) Reduction of inequalities in income and wealth 
and a more even distribution of economic power. 

These objectives, being the various aspects of an 
integrated plan, arc inter-related. An increase in the 
national income and a rise in the standard of living 
demand greater production which can best be achieved 
by rapid industrialisation. Rapid industrialisation 
means greater emphasis on basic industries. The de¬ 
velopment of basic industries does not create an im¬ 
mediate supply of consumer goods, though it creates a 
demand for them. Moreover, they do not create any 
substantial opportunities for employment. Therefore, 
adequate attention is being paid towards the develop¬ 
ment of a balanced pattern of economy through an 
emphasis on the production of consumer goods and 
cottage and small-scale industries, which utilise less 
machinery and more man-power. Distribution has 
been emphasised so as to spread the benefits of the 
increase in the national wealth to the entire community. 

Agriculture :—Scientific methods of production, better 
seeds and fertilisers and the extension of irrigational 
facilities together with favourable monsoons were 
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responsible for raising the production of food-grains and 
Cammcrcial crops, during the fust plan. The pro¬ 
duction of food-grains showed an increase of 9 million 
tons on the base year (1949-50) exceeding by 1.4 million 
tons the target of 7.6 millions. Similarly, the pro¬ 
duction of cotton, jute, sugarcane (gur) and oil seeds, 
vvhieli form a tliird part of the total agrii ultural pro¬ 
duction and are important raw material for some 
industries, went up. 

The Second plan hopes to increase the production of 
food-grains from 65 million tons to 75 million tons, 
that is, an increase of lv5%. An increase of 1.3 million 
bales in cotton and 1 million bales in jute is expected. 
The consumption of food-grains will increase from 
17.2 oz. per adult to 18.3 oz. and of sugar from 1.4 oz. 
to 1.75 oz. 

Irrigaliun and Power :—The Indian civilisation had its 
beginning on the banks of great rivers which have given 
sustenance and power to her people. Today modern 
engineering is harnessing their waters through mas.sivc 
dams anti artificial lakes to carry through a net-work 
of canals tin ir life-giving w'atcrs to parched fields and 
to build the foundations of an industrial economy. 

About 200 river projects were undertaken during the 
First Plan, stirne of which are simple irrigational pro¬ 
jects, wiiile others are multi-purpose schemes. Bhakra- 
Nangal, Tungbliadra and Nandikonda aim at irrigation 
and the generation of hydro-electric power; Damodar 
Valley, Kosi and Hirakud have the objectives of flood 
control and irrigation. During the first Plan 16.3 
million acres were irrigated through minor works, 
medium and major schemes. The generation of 
electric pow'er increased from 2.3 million KW to 3.4 
million KVV., thus raising the annual per capita con¬ 
sumption of electricity from 13 units to 25 units. About 
3,425 villages and all towns with a population of more 
than 20,000 have been served with electricity. 

The Second Plan proposes to irrigate 22 million acres 
more, which means that by 1961 the total irrigated 
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area in the country wouki be more by 75°(, than what 
it was in 1951 when the First Plan began. Practically 
all towns with a population between 5,000 ami 20,000 
and 7,500 more villages will start receiving electric 
supply. The per capita consumption of electricity will 
rise from 1.3 units in 1951 to 50 units in 1961. 

Industry :—As the emphasis in the First Plan was on 
agriculture, only Rs. 179 Crores, that is, about 7% of 
the total investment was spent on industries and mine¬ 
rals. Some ‘11 private industries w'ere selected for 
increasing their production capacity and a number of 
industrial projects were undertaken in the public sector. 
Important among these were tlie Chittaranjan Loco¬ 
motive' Works (Bengal) the Perambur Coacli Factory 
(Madras) the Sindri Fertilizer Factory, the Hindustan 
Machine Tools Factory at Jalahalli near Bangalore, 
the Telephone Factory (Bangalore), Cable Factory at 
Rup Narainpur (Bengal), Machine Tools Prototype 
Factory at Ambarnath (Bombay State), Penicillin 
Factory at Pimpri near Iknuia and D.D.T. Factory 
(Delhi). Two oil refineiies were set up at Trombay 
Island near Bombay and the Government acquired 
the controlling interest in Scindias Company’s shipyard 
at Visakhapatnam where modern ‘Maierform’ design 
ships propelled by diesel engines are being constructed. 
Industrial production has increased by 61%, and 
exceeded the targets in mill-made cotton textiles, vege¬ 
table oils and sugar. The Rare Earths Factory built at 
Alwaye (Trax’ancore Cochin) is extracting residual 
thorium-uranium from monozite sands for use in the 
development of atomic energy and is manufacturing rare 
earths products and trisodium phosphate. For pro¬ 
cessing the material received from Alwaye and producing 
thorium nitrate and uranium a plant at Trombay has 
been set up. A reactor for producing isotopes for 
research in medicine, industry and geology designed 
by Indian Engineers was itistalled at Bombay. 

About 31.2 crores of rupees were spent on village and 
small-scale industries. Twelve State Financial Cor- 
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porations to give financial aid to them, and a number of 
technical institutes to give technical help have been 
set up. As a result, production of handloom cloth has 
risen from 742 million yards to 1,450 million yards. 

During the Second Plan the emphasis is on indus¬ 
trialisation and Rs. 690 Crorcs have been allocated for 
industries and mining and Rs. 200 Crores for village 
and small-scale industries. In pursuance of its national 
objective to establish a socialistic pattern of society, 
the Government announced its new industrial policy 
in April 1956, which replaced the old one formulated in 
1948. The old industrial policy envisaged a mixed 
economy dividing industries into three categories. 
Arms and ammunitions, atomic energy and railway 
transport were the exclusive responsibility of the State. 
Existing undertakings in coal, iron and steel, aircrafts, 
ship-building, telephones, telegraphs, wireless and 
mineral oil were to. continue in private hands, but new 
ones to be undertaken cfnly by the State. The rest 
were left to private enterprise. The new policy en¬ 
visages as extensive enlargement of the sphere of state- 
owned industry. The development of seventeen key 
industries like arms and ammunitions, atomic energy, 
iron and steel, heavy and basic industries, mineral 
oil, aircraft, railway transport, ship-building, telephones 
and telephone cables and telegraph and wireless 
apparatus, is the exclusive responsibility of the State. 
I’wdve industries such as aluminium, machine tools, 
basic and intermediate products required by chemical 
industries, fertilisers, and road and sea transport will 
be progressively owned by the State. The remaining 
have been left to the private sector. The plan envisages 
a balanced development between heavy industries and 
small-scale and cottage industries and between capital 
goods produced by the former and consumer goods 
by the latter. Through a dispersement of new in¬ 
dustries in different regions a balanced development 
of economy on a national basis is planned. The ex¬ 
pansion of the public .sector will effectively check the 
creation of monopolies and concentration of wealth, 
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and the emphasis on cottage and sm.all-scale industries 
will result in its more equitable distribution. 

It is proposed to set up three new steel plants at 
Rourkela, Bhilai and Durgapur, three fertilizer plants 
at Nangal, Rourkela and Niveli, a heavy electrical 
plant, a lignite project and a coach factory. The 
production of mineral resources such as iron ore, 
manganese ore, gypsum, bauxite, oil and others, is 
expected to rise considerably. Producer goods aic 
expected to show an increase of 73% and consumer 
goods (factory produced) of 18%. The production 
of cloth will increase by 25%, of sugar by 35%, of 
vegetable oils by 31%, of cars and trucks V>y 80% 
and of paper including paper-board by 100%. The 
output of steel will be 3 million tons more than what 
it is today, of coal 22 million tons and of cement 9 
million tons. The internal need of locomotives and 
of nitrogenous fertilizers will be met; and there will 
be a surplus in motor spirit, furnace oil and in cloth, 
to the extent of 1,000 million yards every year. 

Transport and Communications :— During the First 
Plan efl'orts were directed mainly towards the rehabili¬ 
tation of the system adversely affected by the war and 
partition. The railways modernised their rolling stock 
and improved amenities for the passengers. Road and 
railway mileage was extended. 

Rapid industrialisation as envisaged in the Second 
Plan will demand large expansion of transport facilities 
for the quick and efficient movement of raw materials 
and manufactured goods as well as of machinery and 
food. Therefore, 29% of the total outlay of the Second 
Plan has been allocated for the expansion of transport. 
Railways will receive Rs. 900 Crores, roads, road tran¬ 
sport and tourksm Rs. 271 Crores, shipping Rs. 48 
Crores, civil aviation Rs. 43 Crores and Communica¬ 
tions and broadcasting Rs. 76 Crores. 824 miles of 
new railway lines will be constructed, 1,607 miles will 
be doubled and 8,000 miles renewed. 2,258 locomo¬ 
tives, 107,247 wagons and 11,364 coaches will be 
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acquired and quite a large number of these will be 
supplied by Indian industries. 

Social Services :— pAcry progressive State must mabe 
provisions for social ser\'iees as they are a true 
index of welfare activities. 'Phe Pirsl Plan made con¬ 
siderable progress in undertaking programmes for the 
advancement of under-privileged classes, displaced per¬ 
sons and industrial labour by extending facilities for 
education, health and hou-sing. 

The extension of education facilities has resulted in 
tlie rise of the proportion of the school going children 
in the age group of G-14 years from 32% in IDhO-.H 
to 40% in IQSS-.'iG and in the next five years it is ex¬ 
pected that 53,000 new primary schools and 3,500 
middle schools will be opened and the number of 
pupils at the primary stage will increase by 7.7 million 
and at the middle stage by 1.3 million. To advance 
and finavice scientific research the Government has 
established a Council of Scientific and Industrial 
Research which is co-ordinating research work in the 
newly established 14 national laboratoreis, 88 research 
institutes and centres, 54 scientific and technological 
reseaich associations, and 33 universities. 

The Second Plan provides Rs. 20 Crores for research 
projects and the establishment of a Mining Research 
Station in Dhanbad, a Central Mechanical Engineering 
Institute near Calcutta, a National Biological Labo¬ 
ratory, a Science and Industry Museum in Calcutta 
and Salt Re.search Station at Sambhar in Rajasthan, 
and Rs. 2.75 Crores for the development of the Indian 
Institute of Technology, Kharagpur. , About 100 
Vigyan Mandirs (Scientific centres) are to be opened 
in the rural areas. 

During the First Plan, the number of Medical In¬ 
stitutions has risen from 8,600 to 10,000 and of beds from 
113,000 to 125,000 and in the next five years the Govern¬ 
ment proposes to spend Rs. -13 Crores and the number 
of institutions and beds is expected to rise to 12,600 
and 155,000 respectively. The malaria control pro- 
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gramme cost the Government Rs. 15 Crores and in 
the Second Plan Rs. 28 Crores will be spent on the 
programme raising the number of control units 
from 162 to 200. Under the B.C.G. Campaign 70 
million were tuberculin-tested and 24.5 million vacci¬ 
nated and during the next five years it is expected 
that the number of chest clinics will be raised to 200 
and all the susceptible population below 25 years of 
age will be immunised. 

Community Development Projects :— 'fhese represent 
tiic (:o-r)pera(ive efforts of the people in the rural 
areas to bring about a transl()rmation in their .social 
and economic conditions by adopting scientific metliods 
of agriculture, establishing subsidiary arid cottage 
industries, improving village communications, health 
and sanitation ami by fostering education, social 
\\(-lfarc and initiative. Self-help and co-operation are 
the key notes of the Programme, and all the schemes 
are drawn up by the Government officials in full co- 
opeiation w ith the people of the locality. 

During the First Plan 1,160 development blocks each 
consisting of about 100 villages with a po[)ulation 
between 60,000 to 70,000 were taken up for the com¬ 
munity development schemes and sufficient progress 
was achieved. Besides minor irrigation works, dis¬ 
tribution of fertilisers and improved seeds, 14,000 new 
schools, 4,069 miles of metalled and 28,000 miles of 
unrnctalled roads and 80,000 village latrines were 
construett^d and adult education centres imparted 
literacy to 773,000 adults. 

The entire programme covered 157,347 villages and 
88.8 million people. Out of 1,160 development blocks 
860 were taken up by the National Extension Service 
and 300 by Community Projects Scheme which is of 
a more intensive nature. The Second Plan will cover 
up the entire rural India by the National Extension 
Service and Rs. 200 Crores have been allotted for it. 
Mr. M. L. Wilson, Ford Foundation Consultant 
says:— 
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“Viewed in a broad way, a great deal of social in¬ 
vention and new creative thinlung has gone into this 
movement in India. Certain aspects of its philosophy, 
its organisation and its approach are new and are 
being tried in India for tlie first time. If they succeed 
they will have great influence in the whole world.” 

Unanploymeni :— An important socio-economic ob¬ 
jective of a planned economy is to create opportunities 
for employment. Although, increased economic activi¬ 
ty in industry, commerce, agriculture and rural recon¬ 
struction was able to provide gainful employment to 
about 4.5 million people, yet there was on the whole 
no significant decrease in unemployment and under¬ 
employment, as the employment opportunities did not 
keep pace with the increase in labour force and failed 
to absorb the back-log of unemployment and under¬ 
employment. I’lie Planning Commission in its recent 
review of the first plan points out that there was a 
‘qualitative improvement’ in the employment situation 
in the later stages of the Plan as there was a shortage 
of technical and semi-skilled personnel. The Second 
Plan with its rising tempo of industrial and commer¬ 
cial activity is likely to provide employment to about 
8 million people in sectors other than agriculture. 
Intensification and expansion of agriculture, cottage 
and small-scale industries and rural development pro¬ 
grammes will create additional scope for employment. 

During the First Plan agriculture production went 
up, old and traditional industries increased their out¬ 
put and new industries were set up. The national 
income according to the Planning Commission, which 
has recently reviewed the first plan, has increased 
by 17.5%, that is, from 9,HO crores in 1950-51 to 
Rs. 10,500 crores in 1955-56, and the per capita in¬ 
comes by 10.5%. However, due to increased invest¬ 
ment, the per capita levels of consumption had not 
increased probably more than 8%. The manifest 
economic disequilibrium was corrected, a balanced 
economy was evolved and an all-round economic 
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activity was stimulated. As a result, tremendous forces 
of dynamism were released, creating in the masses the 
spirit of self-help and confidence. 

The Second Plan opens out new vistas of economic 
and social progress. But for its success production 
has to be increased, adequate resources have to be 
raised and properly utilised and the inflationary trend 
must needs be effectively checked. If need arises, the 
plan may be given a pruning or its period extended, 
but the tempo of development has to be maintained. 

Table I. 

Comparative Totals of Development Expenditure 
in the Public Sector in the First and Second Plans. 



First Plan. 

Second 

Plan. 


Total 
outlay 
(crores 
of Rs.) 

Percent 
of the 
Total. 

Total 
outlay 
(crores 
of Rs.) 

Percent 
of the 

Total. 

1. Agriculture and 
Community 
Development. 

357 

15.1 

568 

11.8 

2. Irrigation and 
power. 

661 

28.1 

913 

19.0 

3. Industry and 
Minerals. 

179 

7.6 

890 

18.5 

4. Transport and 
communications. 

557 

23.6 

1,385 

28.9 

5. Construction and 
Social Services. 

533 

22.6 

945 

19.7 

6. Miscellaneous. 

69 

3.0 

99 

2.1 

Total 

2,356 

100% 

4,800 

100% 


P 4<1. 
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Table II. 

Achievements and Targets of Development and 
Production. 


Achievements Target by % in- 
upto 1956. 1960-61 crease. 


Agriculture (Annual 
Production). 
Foodgrains. 

65 m. tons. 

75 m. tons. 

15 

Cotton. 

4.2 m. bales. 

5.5 m. bales. 

31 

Sugar. 

5.8 m. tons. 

7.1 m. tons. 

22 

Irrigation (Additional 
acres) 

16 m. acres. 

21 m. acres. 

31 

National Extension 

and Community Development 

(Total No. of Blocks) 1,122 blocks. 

4,920 blocks. 

740 

Power (Total instal¬ 
led capacity) 

3.4 m. kw. 

6.9 m. kw. 

103 

Steel (finished steel) 
(Annual production) 

1.3 m. tons. 

4.3 m. tons. 

231 

Coal (Annual Pro¬ 
duction) 

38 m. tons. 

60 m. tons. 

58 

Cement (Annual pro¬ 
duction) 

4.6 m. tons. 

13 m. tons. 

202 

Roads (National High¬ 
ways) (total number 
of miles) 

12900 miles. 

13800 miles. 

7 

Shipping (Coastal and 
Over-seas) (Total) 

6 lakh GRT 

9 lakh GRT 

102 

Hospitals (Total num¬ 
ber) 

10000 

12600 

26 

Schools (Elementary 
and basic) (Total 
number) 

2.93 lakhs. 

3.50 lakhs. 

19 

Railways; Passenger 
train miles (Total 
number) 

108 million. 

124 million. 

15 

Railways: Freight 
(Total) 

120 m. tons. 

181 m. tons. 

51 
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(C) The Bhoodan Movement :—The movemeni, which 
had its origin in the village Panchampalli in Telangana, 
then a centre of communist violence and dcpradations, 
began as a socio-economic programme, bul: later, due 
to its spiritual background, developed wide potentialities. 
While Vinoba Bhave, Gandhiji’s disciple, was on a 
walking tour, the Harijans of the village requested 
him for 80 acres of land. On April 18, 1951, a Zamin- 
dar offered 100 acres of land. Thus began Bhoodan, 
the Land-gifts Mission for collection of land to be 
distributed among the landless labour, whose number 
in the country is about 5 crores. By persuading a 
person who has a surplus of land—the primary means 
of sustenance of the Indian villager-—to give it as a 
gift to one who hungers for it, the Bhoodan fulfilled 
a historic necessity, as it forestalled a violent revolution 
such as was taking place in Telangana and instead 
ushered in a non-violent one. The change-over is not 
effected by the fiat of the state but by an appeal to the 
donor’s conscience. It is the result of a change of 
heart and an act of renunciation. The land donated 
is not given to the individual but to the society, as a 
whole, to which it belongs. 

The philosophy of the movement represents a spiritual 
reaction against the acquisitiveness of the modern age. 
Jai Prakash Narain defines Bhoodan as ‘tlic theory and 
practice of a new way of life, a new social philosophy’. 
According to him its three fundamental principles 
are, firstly, man’s possessions belong not to him ‘but to 
the society in which he lives,’ secondly, the Bhoodan 
is not a charitable movement as the return of what 
dues not belong to a person ‘is not charity but elementary 
honesty, the performance of simple duty, an act of 
restitution’; and thirdly, ‘the Bhoodan movement 
accepts the Gandhian principle of change of heart’. 
Thus the movement aims at revolutionising the accepted 
concepts of property and ownership by bringing about 
a correlationship between individual action and moral 
ends and between social ethics and humanitarian ideals. 
The sponsors of the movement are critical of modern 
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civilisation with its gross materialism and internal 
conflicts, with its greed for power and wealth, and with 
its distinction between the haves and have-nots. They 
arc inspired by the vision of a new civilisation which 
draws its sustenance from spiritual and moral values, 
and in which equity, social justice and universal peace 
reign supreme. 

Bhoodan is a comprehensive movement ai riling at 
not only social, economic and spiritual regeneration, 
but the transformation of life. Vinoba Bhav'e says:— 

“My aim is to bring about a three-fold revolution. 
First, I want a change in people’s hearts; secondly, I 
want to create a change in their lives; and thirdly, I 
want to change the social structure.”^® 

Its approach is a psychological one as it hopes through 
a change of heart to destroy the governing passions of 
greed, hatred and violence. Greed results into a passion 
for uncontrolled accumulation of wealth, which in its 
turn gives birth to the vicious circle of hatred and 
violence. Its basic tenet is ‘that all wealth, even though 
we may acquire it with our individual effort and skill, 
is not for us alone, but has been granted to us by God 
for all of us. The energy and initiative which went 
into the making of this wealth are themselves a gift 
of God.** The irresistible conclusion is that what 
one has is to be dedicated to society and he will get 
back from society what he needs. Thus will be ushered 
in a non-possessing social order, based not upon the 
ideology of divestment but of non-possession. The 
principle of non-possession will cut off the springs of 
greed; and the kingdom of kindness and non-violence, 
which Bhoodan visualises, will ultimately root out hatred 
and violence. Service of mankind by one and all and 
universal peace will become the motive force of a common 
and co-operative endeavour. Kaka Kalelkar addres¬ 
sing the World Peace Council on June 11, 1957, at 
Colombo declared:— 

“The Bhoodan and Gramdan movement in India 
where people are successfully persuaded to renounce 

** Vinoba Bhavc: Bhoodan Tajna, p. 24. ^ Ibid, p. 64, 
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all their individual possession is perhaps the right 
solution for world peace. But mankind will not accept 
a correct solution unless it has tried all short-cuts and 
paliatives.” 

Based upon the Gandhian ethics of the universality 
of Truth and Godhood of Man, Bhoodan adopts the 
Gandhian technique of Satyagrah, the path of righteous¬ 
ness, which demands a harmony between ends and 
means. The ideal society based upon co-operation 
and not competition, and upon sacrifice and not 
acquisitiveness can be achieved only through per¬ 
suasion and love. Bhoodan, with its aim of developing 
a collective conscience motivated by common good, 
is a unique social revolution widely differing from 
democratic action which uses the agency of law, and 
totalitarian methodology which extols force, for both 
are compulsive in nature. Action is voluntary, if it 
replaces through persuasion and love, individual moti¬ 
vation by collective good-will. 

In the words of Vinoba Bhave;— 

“People talk of the Russian revolution. America 
presents an example of another type. But looking at 
both these countries, I find that neither type of revolu¬ 
tion is in accordance with the genius of India. They 
are not in accord with our traditions and culture. 
I firmly believe that India should be able to evolve, 
consistent with her ideals, a new type of revolution, 
based purely on love. If people begin to donate lands 
of their own free will, readily and generously, the whole 
atmosphere will undergo a sudden change in the twinkl¬ 
ing of an eye, and India might well show the way to a 
new era of freedom, love and happiness for the whole 
world.”*® 

The movement has made a considerable progress. 
Vinoba has put the target of land-gifts at 5 Crore acres, 
that is, about one-sixth of tlie cultivable land of the 
country to be distributed among 1 Crore landless 
families. 

Since the beginning of the movement Vinoba Bhave 

" Ihid. p. 16 
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has been on a nation-wide walking tour carrying on a 
campaign for land collection. A number of selfless 
workers are devoting their time and energies in the 
cause. As a result about 43 lakh acres of land was 
collected upto March. 1956. 

The land collected is distributed among the landless 
persons of the village and one-third of it is reserved for 
the Harijans. The distribution is done by the villagers 
themselves. The land is given as a trusteeship, and 
cannot be sold, mortgaged, or rented out. In case of 
misuse or being left fallow it has to be returned for 
redistribution. Several States have exempted the grants 
of such lands from stamp duties. 

The concept of Bhoodan was later widened into 
Sampatidan, which was naturally the next step as it 
aims at the elimination of the inequalities of wealth by a 
voluntary surrender of a part of it. Still latter Jiwandan 
and Gramdan were included. The former requires 
the gift of one’s whole life to the cause, and the latter the 
gift of the entire land of the village. Upto March 
1956, Sampatidan has collected about Rs. 4,30,249/-, 
and the number of Jiwandanics reached 2074. These 
life workers are propagating with the zeal of mission¬ 
aries the message and ideology of the various gift 
missions. The Gramdan is also making a headway 
and by the end of 1956, in 2,932 villages the entire land 
passed into common ownership. These gramdan 
villages have become centres of voluntary communal 
action directed towards the building of a new social 
order based upon the principles of equality and co¬ 
operation. 

Sarvodaya Samaj and Sarva Sewa Sangh are the two 
organisations to carry out the programme of the move¬ 
ment, The Samaj is a free association of those who 
follow enlightened thought and work ‘in an impersonal 
way as a word expressive of an idea force’ and aims at 
the establishment of a society whose guiding principle 
is ‘enlightened thought’ and ‘not a set discipline imposed 
from without’. The Sangh works in a ‘concrete 
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manner’ and tries ‘to achieve a homogeneity of purpose 
and programme.’ 

The movement makes a tremendous appeal to the 
Indian mind as it is in tune with the cultural traditions 
of the country. Its emphasis on co-operation and 
decentralisation of both production and distribution 
are likely to exert a powerful influence on the democratic 
trends of over-centralisation; and its humanitarianism 
would, in all probability, exert even greater influence 
upon communist theory and practice. 


6. India and the New World Order 

The two world wars have brought about tremendous 
changes in the old pattern of international relations. 
There is a change in the relative strength of the Big 
Powers and a shift in the centre of political power. 
The First World War saw the weakening of Britain 
and France and the emergence of the United States, 
the Second the rise of the Soviet Union. For centuries 
together the Atlantic community was the centre of 
political power and the West’s hegemony over the world 
was unquestioned. Till the First World War, London 
was the only centre of political power, between the 
inter-war period there were two such centres, London and 
Washington, but today there are at least five, London, 
Washington, Moscow, Peking and New Delhi. While 
a dreadful armament race between the two super 
atomic powers, U.S.A. and U.S.S.R. is going on, 
resurgent nations and races are struggling hard to free 
themselves from the clutches of imperialism and racial 
domination. Undoubtedly, a New World Order, 
demanding new values and far reaching adjustments in 
international relations, is a historical fact as well as a 
necessity. 

India’s policy in the national as well as international 
sphere is based upon an objective assessment of the new 
situation and the factors that govern it. Mankind has 
to be saved from extinction by an atomic war towards 
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which the United States and the Soviet Union are 
heading, and subject nations and races have to be freed. 
Thus the two basic objectives of India’s foreign policy 
are, firstly, to reduce international tension and enlarge 
the area of peace, and secondly, to further the cause of 
subject and exploited peoples. 

The ideal of world peace is in tune with the genius of 
Indian people and can be established only through 
tolerance. And tolerance is the hallmark of Indian cul¬ 
ture. A synthesis of different cultures and civilisations, 
of varying religions and forms of worship and of dis¬ 
similar doctrines and systems of philosophy, has given 
to India’s composite culture a spirit of tolerance. 
Ashoka and Akbar, Buddha and Gandhi lived upto it 
and taught it. Conditioned by her culture and catho¬ 
licity, India follows a policy of friendship towards all 
nations irrespective of their systems of government and 
political ideologies. 

This attitude of malice towards none and friendship 
for all nations, most logically expresses itself in the 
independence of India’s foreign policy. This is a policy 
of non-alignment with any of the power-groups, and 
seeks to judge each issue on its own merit. There is, 
therefore, no predisposition to decide world issues in 
advance and to take sides. ‘Aligning oneself permanently 
with one bloc, it may be argued, is alsp not just to the 
interests of the whole community, which is the aim of the 
United Nations; it warps one’s sense of justice and 
blinds one to the merits of proposals which may come 
from outside.’'*® This policy of non-alignment is 
neither neutralist nor negative, as characterised by 
some. Independence of action does not mean neu¬ 
trality. In the words of Pandit Nehru:— 

“We are neither blind to reality nor do we propose to 
acquiesce in any challenge to man’s freedom from what¬ 
ever quarter it may come. Where freedom is menaced 
or justice threatened or where aggression takes place, 
we cannot and shall not be neutral.”®’ 

Appodari: International Affairs^ Vol. XXV No. 1 June 1949. 

Jsehru^s speech to the U. S. Congress. Washington. Oct. 13, 1949. 
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India, since her independence, has been making 
positive and determined efforts ‘to promote international 
peace and security, maintain just and honourable 
relations between nations’^** and to ‘give wliole-hcarted 
co-operation, and unreserved adlxerence in both spirit 
and letter’ to the United Nations Organisation. Every 
co-operation is being extended to the various specialised 
agencies. When, on the occasion of Asian Conference 
which met in New Delhi in January, 1949, it was 
suggested in some cjuarters that India was trying to 
create an Asian Bloc, Pandit Nehru remarked that 
‘we meet to supplement the efforts of the Security 
Council, not to supplant that body.’ 

In the Korean crisis, she supported the two Security 
Council resolutions asking the North Korea to withdraw 
her troops back to the 38 parallel and to cease hos¬ 
tilities and the U.N. to give assistance to the republic 
of Korea in repelling the armed attack. In accordance 
with her neutral position, she was of course, not able to 
send any armed forces in Korea, but she sent her troops 
to help the Neutral Nations Repatriation Commission 
in the repatriation of prisoners of w^ar. She had also 
opposed the crossing of the 38 parallel by the U.N. 
forces as it involved the danger of extending the area 
of hostilities. 

Similarly, when the British, French and Israeli 
forces invaded the Egyptian territory, India strongly 
opposed in the U.N. this unprovoked aggression. The 
Prime Minister of India recognising the right of Egypt 
to nationalise the Suez declared that the Suez issue 
could be settled ‘on the basis of the sovereignty and 
dignity of Egypt and by agreement amongst all con¬ 
cerned, and the abandonment of postures of threat and 
violence and of unilateral action by either party’."*** 
India joined the other U.N. Members in mobilising 
public opinion against the aggression. Ultimately 
the aggression was vacated. Indian troops joined the 

Indian Constitution: Article 51, 

Pandit Nehru^s speech in the Indian Parliaments August 8, 1956. 

F. 50. 
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United Nations Emergency Force to bring about ces¬ 
sation of hostilities. 

In her efforts to promote the cause of world peace 
India lays great emphasis on peaceful negotiations and 
conciliation. It is because of her faith in the U.N. and the 
methods of conciliation that India, instead of taking arm¬ 
ed action against Pakistan, referred the Pakistani invasion 
of Kashmir to the U.N. In the matter of Goa too 
India is exercising considerable restraint, and hopes that 
ultimately peaceful methods would bear fruits. 

She is opposed to military pacts as they pollute the 
very atmosphere of peace and instead of reducing 
international tension increase it. Her advocacy of the 
admission of the People’s Republic of China, besides 
being based upon the facts and realities of the Asian 
situation, is motivated by a desire to make the U.N. 
a truly representative body. Her membership of the 
Commonwealth can be explained only in terms of her 
desire to enlarge the area of peace and of her devotion 
to democratic institutions. She has made all efforts in 
and outside the U.N. to end racial discrimination 
whether in Africa or any where else. 

The clouds of mistrust that at one time surrounded 
India’s policy of peace and non-alignment have dis¬ 
appeared so that today her views and opinions receive 
their due appreciation from countries of both the 
blocs. By the wisdom of her foreign'policy, India, of 
all the nations, has put herself best in a position to 
further the interest of world peace and to bring about 
a reapproachment between East and West. Arnold 
Toynbee is of the opinion that ‘it is a major concern 
of the human race that the Indian policy of peace¬ 
making should not fail.®® He is supported by Bertrand 
Russel who says:— 

“India as the most important of the uncommitted 
nations is in a position to do an immense service to 
mankind in mitigating the evil efforts of the conflict 
between rival Great Powers.”®* 

The Hindustan Times. May 19, 1957. 

Ibid. January 1, 1957. 
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India has always supported the cause of all the 
politically dependent and racially exploited peoples. 
Her opposition to imperialism and racialism is as much 
a product of her historical experience as of a genuine 
feeling that domination and exploitation, of one people 
by another, is the root cause of war. Freedom being 
indivisible, world peace is impossible if a j)art of the 
human race enjoys freedom while the other is being 
crushed. As early as 1927, when the Indian National 
Congress was represented by Pandit Jawharlal Nehru 
at the League against Imperialism held at Brussels, 
India voiced her opposition to Imperialism. Later 
in 1938, at the Haripura session, the Congre.ss declared 
that ‘world co-operation would be impossible of achieve¬ 
ment so long as the roots of international conflict re¬ 
mained and one nation dominated another and im¬ 
perialism held sway.’®® India strongly criticised the 
Italian invasion of Ethiopia and the German attack on 
Czechoslovakia. 

After her independence India was able to take positive 
steps to further the cause of the freedom of the dependent 
peoples. In 1947, the first conference of Asian nations 
in history was held under the auspices of the Indian 
Council of World Affairs at New Delhi. Addressing 
the conference, which was called the Asian Nations 
Conference, Pandit Nehru declared: ‘The countries of 
Asia can no longer be used as pawns by others; they 
are bound to have their own policies in world affairs.’ 

Another Asian Conference was convened by India in 
January 1949, to protest against the renewed Dutch 
aggression in Indonesia. At the Conference were 
represented Australia, New Zealand, Eg\'pt and other 
important Asian Nations, who formed about one-third 
of the total membership of the U.N. On India’s 
suggestion the plying by Dutch Airlines over certain 
parts of Asian territory was banned. The Conference 
unanimously recommended to the Security Council 
the restoration of the Republican Government and the 

** Pattabi Sitaramayya: The History of the Indian National Congress. Vol. II 
pp. 85*86. 
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appointment of another U.N. Commission to effect 
the withdrawal of Dutch forces and the transfer of 
sovereignty to Indonesia. As a result, the demands of 
the Conference were accepted and Indonesia attained 
her sovereign status. Appreciating India’s role in the 
attainment of independence by Indonesia, her Prime 
Minister, Dr. Ali Sastroamidjojo says: ‘The assistance 
which India has given so fully and whole-heartedly to 
my people will be written in letters of shining gold in 
the pages of history of free Indonesia.’ 

Three more conferences of Asian nations were held: 
one at Bangio in Philippines, in May, 1950, to discuss 
the problem of peace and social progress and health 
standards in Asia, the second, at New Delhi in April 
1955, which accepted Panch Shila, as a Code of inter¬ 
national relations, and the third, the Asian-African 
Conference held in Bandung in Indonesia, in April, 
1955, was attended by 29 countries. It considered 
problems common to Asian and African countries recom¬ 
mending ways and means of achieving fuller economic, 
cultural and political co-operation. 

Through India’s initiative, these conferences have 
been instrumental in developing a sense of unity and a 
spirit of co-operation among the nations of Asia and 
Africa and in putting them in their proper places on the 
political map of the world, which has resulted in focussing 
world attention on them. 

Like Indonesia, Indo-China presented a difficult 
problem for India, who ultimately succeeded in ensuring 
peace in that area. Pt. Nehru realising the danger of 
the bigger powers getting involved in Indo-China, 
appealed, on February 22, 1945, to the big powers for 
a cease-fire and settlement. The Geneva Conference 
held in 1954 appointed India as a Chairman of the 
three International Commissions for Vietnam, Laos 
and Cambodia for supervising the implementation of 
the Geneva agreement aiming at the reunification of the 
country through elections. President M. -Ngo Dinh- 
Diem of South Vietnam refused to honour the Geneva 
Agreement as he was no party to it. The representatives 
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of the two co-chairman of the Geneva Conference, meet¬ 
ing in London to consider the new situation, requested 
India to continue her work of supervising the cease-iire, 
which difficult task she is continuing to perform in order 
to maintain peace in Indo-China. 

India’s foreign policy has been remarkably successful 
in safeguarding her national interests. Her economic 
and social progress greatly depends upon the main¬ 
tenance of peace. The break-out of a war will definitely 
cause a set-back in her programme of industrialisation. 
Her democratic experiment and her strategic position 
at the head of the Indian Ocean point towards the need 
for her collaboration with the democratic States of 
Britain, France, the United States, Australia, Canada 
and others; some of which are important naval powers 
with considerable influence in the Indian Ocean. Her 
close proximity to Russia and China demands friendly 
relations with them. It is India’s policy of non-align¬ 
ment that has helped her to steer clear of power-politics 
and to remain on friendly terms with these rival powers 
irrespective of their alignments and political leanings. 

India, in her efforts to build a New World Order, 
depends not upon the force of arms but the force of 
ideas. Her idealism draws its inspiration from the Bud¬ 
dhistic moral code and the Gandhian philosophy, which 
emphasise purity of motives and solicitude for the well¬ 
being of all as regulative principles of human conduct. 
It is by adopting these principles, which pre-suppose 
mutual trust and goodwill among nations and demand 
peaceful co-existence as pre-requisite of international 
accord, that mankind can successfully meet the crisis 
with which it is faced today. 

These principles have been embodied and elaborated 
in the Panch Shila, which appeared on April 29, 1954 
as a code of international relations in the preamble of 
Agreement between India and China on Tibet. The 
five principles of Panch Shila are:— 

(i) Mutual respect for each other’s territorial inte¬ 
grity and sovereignty; 
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(ii) Mutual non-aggression; 

(iii) Mutual non-interference in each other’s internal 
affairs; 

(iv) Equality and mutual benefit; and 

(v) Peaceful co-existence. 

Panch Shila has been accepted by the 8th General 
Conference of the UNESCO held at Montevideo, the 
Bandung Conference and individually or jointly by 
several nations of Europe, Asia and Africa. India’s 
adherence to its principles is unwavering and the 
future of world peace depends upon their universal 
acceptance. 

The success which India’s foreign policy has achieved 
in a short period of ten years and without trials and 
errors, bears ample testimony to the vision and wisdom 
of its architect. Pandit Nehru. 


THE END 
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constitution after an initial period of 10 years and at 
10 yearly intervals thereafter.” 

3. Arrangements Jor the Constitution-making machinery: 

(i) The Provincial Legislatures to elect members 
for that body. 

(ii) Each province to get scats on the basis of one 
representative for a million of the population. 

(hi) Provincial seats to be divided between the main 
communities in proportion to their population. The 
three main communities that were recognised were 
General, Muslims and Sikhs. General included 
all other than Sikhs and Muslims. 

(iv) Representatives of each community were to be 
elected by only the members of that community in 
the legislature, 

(v) The Sections were first ‘to settle the Provincial 
Constitutions for the Provinces included in each 
section’ and were also to decide as to whether any 
Group Constitution for the Provinces of a section was 
required and if so what subjects were to be alloted 
to the Group. The representatives of the Sections 
and the Indian States were then to proceed to settle 
the Indian Constitution. 

4. The Indian States: 

(i) The election of the representatives of the States 
was left to be settled by consultation. 

(ii) According to the memorandunj on States’ 
Treaties and Paramountcy issued by the Cabinet 
Mission on May 12, it was declared that the British 
Government would not transfer Paramountcy to an 
Indian Government, nor would it be possible for 
the British Government to carry on the obligations 
of Paramountcy, which therefore would return to 
the States. 



